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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The extant Settlement Reports on the Chhindwara District 
are those of Mr* W- Ramsay (1869) and Mr. C. W. Mont- 
gomerie (1900). Mr. Montgomerie’s Report gives a very 
J^Sfiiteresting account of the District, and its agriculture and 
^population, and a large part of the Gazetteer is merely 
reproduced from it, especially the descriptive portions. 
Besides numerous other extracts and quotations, the descrip- 
,fti^ of the District and its scenery, the chapter on Land 
■^;^eVenue Administration, and the articles on the jagirs in 
the appendix are taken almost entirely from this Report. 
Mr. J. A. C. Skinner, Deputy Commissioner, has contributed 
a note on the material condition of the people and a draft 
of the chapter on General Administration. The sections on 
Geology and Minerals have been taken from the Geology of 
India (Medlicott and Blanford) and from articles by Mr, Jones 
on the Southern Coal-fields of the Satpura basin and by 
Mr. L. Leigh Fermor on the Manganese Mining Industry. 
Mr. Ferrnor has corrected the articles and made some 
additions, especially the whole of paragraph 14 (Geology). 
The writer is indebted to Mr. Ditmas, Manager of the 
Pench Valley Coal Mines, for information on the mines. 
Mr. A. Brooke-Meares, District Superintendent of Police, 
has contributed a note on wild animals and birds. Mr. G. 
Falconer Taylor, Deputy Conservator of Forests, has sent 
notes on the Botany and Forests of the District. Mr. Mont- 
gomerie and Mr. E. Danks, Deputy Commissioner, have 
kincyy read the proof and s.ufeested some alterations. 

Pachmarhi, 

The 15/A May T907. 


R. V. R. 
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CHHINDWARA DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

BOUNDARIES AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

I. The * Chhindwfira District: belongfs to the Nerbudda 
Division of the Central Provinces, and 
Physical aspects, is situated on the Satpura plateau 
between 21** 28' and 22“ 49' N. and 78* 
10' and 79“ 24' E., with an area of 4631 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur 
Districts ; on the west by Betol ; on the east by Seoni ; and! 
on the south by Nagpur and along a small strip to the 
south-east by the Amraoti District of Berar. The breadth 
of the District from the western to the eastern border is 
about 65 miles and its length from south to north about 
85 miles. It extends from the Nagpur plain to the edge 
of the Nerbudda valley. The District may be described 
as consisting of three steps or sections of different elevation 
ascending from the south. The bulk of the Sausar tahsil 
lies below the Satpuras and forms part of the Nagpur plain* 
with an elevation of about 1100 to 1500 feet. North of this 
is a section of the regular Satpura plateau, forming the 
malguz^ri area of the Chhindwara tahsil, and lying at a 
general elevation of about 2000 feet, while north again is 
a stretch of wild and mountainous country often rising to 
3000 feet above the sea, covered with forest, and divided 
into jagirs or hereditary estates of the old hill-chieftains. 

* This descriptioii down to the end of paragraph 4, Scenery, is prac- 
tiesilly reproduced from Mr. Montgomerie's Settlement Report. 




* 2 CHHlNOWARA. GENERAl- bESCRIPTibK- ^ 

2, The marked features of the hill system of the District 
are the rang-e which forms the south-^ 
ern edge of the SAtpura pfjateau, and 
that which rises from the central level of the plateau to 
highest elevation and falls again on the north to the Ner- 
budda valley. Besides these certain ridges of hill are scat- 
tered about the level land. An irregular range of small 
hills lies along the border of the N.Agpur and Chhindwara 
Districts* and a branch of it straggles north-westwards as 
far as the Jam river ; on the north of the river the range 
recommences and broadens into an extraordinarily dis»'orted 
mass of forest-clad hills which rises to the level of the Sat- 
pura plateau. To the west and east of this mass of hills 
lie the roads from Nagpur to Hetol and Chhindwara, the 
asce its to the plateau being steep and sudden on both 
roads. Beyond the ChhindwAra road to the east the line 
of the hills turns southwards, the Khemarpani tract being 
thrown out to the south from the main hulk of the plateau. 
Scattered over nearly the whole of the plateau which fornq[s 
the khalsa area of the Chhindwara tahsil are hills, sometimes 
single flat-topped blunt-ended trap hi'locks, but more often 
little irregular groups. The most level stretches are the 
Chaurai plain, the Chand valley, the Saoll-Mohkher plain, 
and the small plain round Bhatoria. On the north of the 
khalsa area there is another line of ghats, rather clearly 
defined, which for the most part forms the boundary between 
the khdlsa and jagir areas. But to the north of Amarwara 
another ascent leads up to Harrai and Gorpani, forming 
the highest level of the Satpuras, with an elevation of 
about 3000 feet. The long stretch which extends along 
this crest from east to west may by courtesy be called a 
plateau, but it is really a series of plateaus separaf^d by 
valleys and ravines ; and it is by no means an easy matter 
to move a camp along it. The eastern end of the range abuts 
on the Adegaon tract of the Seoni* District. The north-east 
extends to Narsinghpur to which there is a sharp descent. 



BOUNDARIES AND PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

In the centre and west the rangfe falls away sharply to a 
!Sseries of valleys only separated by slight elevations and 
f^Nping altogether a low-level tract of country which 
extends on the north-west to within a few miles of the 
Pipariii-Pachmarhi road. 

3. The watershed between the Nerbudda valley and 
Southern India follows the highest 
pitch of the Satpurils. Since the 
highest pitch of the SAtpuras lies from east to west in the 
jagirs on ihe north of the District, the general trend of the 
District is southwards. Only a few streams, such as the 
T awjr, which flows through Hoshangabad. the Shakkar, the 
Sitarewa nd the Dudhi run northward into the Nerbudda, 
and all these streams rise in the jagirs. The chief rivers 
of the District find their way to the south-east and eventu- 
ally reach the sea on the east coast. The Kanhan rises 
in the north-west of the District in the Bhardagarh 
jSgir and runs southwards through the tvestern part 
of the Chhindwara tahsil for about 30 miles until it reaches 
the head of the ghats. In finding its way down to the 
Nagpur plain, the Kanhan makes a long curve to the 
eastwards. It emerges into the open low country near 
the point at which the road from Nagpur to Chhindwara 
begins to climb the ghats, and crossing the road runs 
southwards with an easterly inclination tor a lurlher 25 
miles along the plain to the south-east corner of the 
District. The only other river of importance in the 
Chhindwara tahsil is the Pench, which rises in the Motur 
jSglr and like the Kanhan enters the kh&lsa area of the 
ChhindwAra tahsil at the north-west. Its course is then 
eastwards with a slight southerly inclination to the Seoni 
border,* where it turns sharply south forming for some 
distance the boundary between Seoni and ChhindwSra. It 
has a long course of 100 miles through the Chhindwara 
tahsil, but runs only 10 miles in the Sausar tahsil. Some 
miles sotrth of the District border the Pench falls into the 
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Kanhan, which eventually joins the Wainganga in the 
Bhandara District, and so goe« to the east coast. Each^ 
tahsli has one minor river which is a feature of the couflrf^y. 

In the Chhindwara tahsil, the Kulbehra stream rising near 
Umreth flows towards Chhindwara town ; then turning 
southwards it passes through the Mohkher pargana along 
the top of the ghats and after a course of over 50 miles falls 
into the Pench. The jam ri^ e r coming fro ii L the Multai^ 
h ijis flow^Tof miles thjyughj tji e centre of the Sausar 
tahsil, passing Pandhurna and Pipla, and f alls^ into the 
Kanhan near Lodhikhera. The village of Dongaria 
belonging to the Seoni District .is situated within the 
borders of Chhindwara on the north-east, adjoining the 
Adegaon estate. 


4 - 


The general tameness of the country is due to want 


Scenery. 


of contrast. Small hills of trap for- 
mation rise abruptly from the open 


plain, but the characteristic length of these, great in com- 
parison with their uniform height, dwarfs them and destroys 


the bold effect. The forest growth both of trees and under- 
wood lacks richness of colour, and neither on the level nor 


the hill-slopes does it offer any strong contrast to the brown- 
ness of the soil. On the hills the actual sparseness of the 
trees prevents the light foliage from forming a mass sufficient- 
ly dense to be striking, and they have a bare appearance, 
which is specially marked in the ghats which rise from the 
low country. The mango and mahua, unlike most other 
trees, have a fine spread of foliage, and the most picturesque 
parts of the kMlsa are the Umreth and Aser parganas, in 
which the mahua abounds and contrasts admirably with the 
yellow crystalline soil. In the jagirs the survival of some 
dense forest lends variety to the scenery and even in the trap 
formation there is greater boldness in the shape of the 
hills. A deep valley with a sudden descent of 1300 feet 
separates the range on which the ill-fated Motur sanitarium 
istbod froni the rather higher Mahadeo plateau.* In the- 
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Elevation. 


valley below is the novel and refreshing sight of the deep 
*^reen of a s&l forest, and a9ross the valley the precipitous 
s<?i»f^bern face of the Mahadeo hills is rich in the colouring 
of its sandstone and carved by the action of the rain into a 
half-formed colonnade of pillars. 

5. To the east of the Sausar tahsil several peaks rise to 
about 2000 feet, while the highest 
point i-i Samarboh, which is 2025 feet 
high. The elevation of Sausar is 1663 feet. In the hills on 
the north-west Narsala is 2523 feet high, and Pathara 2438. 
The main range dividing Chhindwara and Sausar is about 
2000 feet high, while Deogarh rises to 2411 feet, Dodia in 
the east to 2663 feet and Deor to 2929. Chhindwara itself 
is 2236 feet high. Other points on the plateau are Mujawar 
2812 feet, Sonapipri 2734, Gajandoh 2818, Chaurai 2081, 
and Jhilmili 1981. The elevation of the plateau rises con- 
siderably to the west. The highest points in the jaglrs are 
Khapa 3825, Haripathar 3858, Kalapathar 3979, Almod 
3607, Tamia 3726, and Dumdum 3765. 


Geology* 

6. The greater part of the District is covered by the 
Deccan trap, in which fossiliferous in- 
tertrappean sedimentary strata are met 
with at various localities. There are 
also considerable expanses of the metamorphic and Gond- 
wSna rocks^. Mr. Montgomerie describes the distribution 
of the rocks as follows® : — 

* East of Pachmarhi, covering that low-lying portion of 
* the jilgirs which abuts on Hoshangdbdd and Narsingh- 

^ The petrology and geology of the Sausar tahsil have been 
recently described by L. L. Fermor (i) and P. N. Datta (2), res- 
pectively^ with accompanying geological maps, (t) Notes on the 
Petrology and Manganese-ore deposits of Sausar tahsil, Chhind* 
wEra District, Central Provinces. Rec. Geol, Surv.^ Ind,t XXXIll, 
pp* 159—220 C'906) ; (2) Notes on the Geology of parts of the 
valley of the Kanban river in the Nagpur and Chhindwara Districts, 
Central Provinces, ciL%pp% 221-228. 

* Settlement Report, para. Q. 
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* pur, the upper GondwAnas are found ; south of this are the 

‘ lower GondwAnas, taking* their name from Motur on the^ 
‘ main hill range of the jAgirs, and then further sc^h 
‘comes a stretch of crystalline rock, extending from Betal 
‘town to Chhindwara town over the west of the Chhind- 
‘ wara tahsH ; a band of the same formation runs down 
‘ south-eastwards through the centre of the Sausar tahsil to 
‘ join the main area of the crystalline rock which extends 

* from near Mandla past Nagpur down to the east coast at 
‘ the mouth of the Godavari. T'ap, it may roughly be said, 

‘ covers the remainder of the Chhindwara District ; thf east 
‘ of the jagirs, the east of the Chhindwara tahsil including 
‘ the Chaurai wheat-plain, the Khamarpani block on the east 
‘ of the Sausar tahsil, and the western end of the same tahsil 
‘ all belonging to the trap formation. In Sausar the band of 
‘ crystalline soil runs from Deogarh south-eastwards through 
‘ the centre of the tahsil with the same inclination as the Kan- 
*han river and extending on both sides of it. The rest of 
‘ the tahsil is trap except the eastern border of the Khamar- 

* pahi tract adjoining the Seoni District ; there and in the 
‘ extreme south-east of the Chhindwara tahsil crystalline soil 
‘ occurs and is utilised in a few villages for rice cultivation/ 

7. The Deccan trap formation consists of the usual 

horizontal layers of basaltic and 
The De ccan trap. , , . . , • . . . 

doleritic lavas, giving rise to the flat- 

topped hills characteristic of this formation. In many 
places the flows contain abundance of cavities, originally 
steam holes, lined or fifle^'with various minerals, as quartz, 
amethyst, calcite, agate, chalcedony, jasper and others. 
Interbedded with the layers of trap there are sometimes to be 
found thin beds, two to five feet thick, of sedimentary rqcks^ 
which to distinguish them from the lavas forming the larger 
proportion of the Deccan trap formation, are usually known 
as intertrappean beds. These beds may be either limestone, 
sandstone, clay or shale, w ich in places have been converted 
into porcellanite and chert. Such beds have been observed ; 
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at Butaria west of Chhindwara and at Mislanwara south of it, 
i^nd in various other localities, and yield shells and other 
f< 31 ??jls. 

8. Lameta rocks occur to the west of Sausar and Lod- 
hikhera where the trap abuts on the 

Lameta rocks. 

crystalline and metamorphic rocks, 
and also in a similar juxtaposition to the north of Ramakona 
and in the Chhindwara tahsil. The Lameta recks are a 
sedimentary formation situated between the base of the trap 
and the ancient surface of the g-neissose rocks. As they are 
very thin they crop out only along the base of the trap 
scarps. They are not* however, always present, so that the 
trap sometimes rests directly on the gneissose rocks. The 
usual thickness of the Lametas is about 2 to 3 feet, but in 
places where they are best developed they are sometimes as 
much as 15 to 20 feet thick. In composition the Lameta 
rocks are calcareous sandstones, conglomerates, grits and 
arkoses or felspathic grits derived from the denudation of 
the underlying* gneisses and granites. In places they 
have been rendered cherty. On the hill above Sirgora 
between the Barakars and the trap, there is a bed of rock 
not exceeding 20 feet in thickness, and consisting of a hard 
conglomeratic sandstone containing white quartzite and red 
jasper pebbles. The same rock is seen again on the hill 
above Babai and on the hill on which Garha stands. It is 
probably of intertrappean age.* 

g. Some of the groups of the Gondwana rocks have been 
named after places in the District, 

Gon'^wana rocks . The Gondwana sv^-tem corresponds to 
Mahadeva series. . 

the marine older and middle mesozoic 

and probably the upper palaeozoic formations of other coun- 
tries, sffid Is chiefly composed of sandstones and shales which 
appear to have been deposited in fresh water and probably 
by rivers. As a general rule these rocks occupy basin-shaped 
depressions in the older formations, which sometimes corre- 

^ J Vines* Southern Coal-fields of the Satpura-Gondwana basin. 
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spond to the existing* river valleys. Remains of animals are 
rare, and the few which have hitherto been found beloi^^ 
chiefly to the lower vertebrate classes of reptiles, amphibi^s 
and fishes. Plant remains are more common and evidence of 
several successive floras has been detected. The formation 
is divided into the upper and lower Gondwanas according to 
the character of the fossils found, and each of these is further 
subdivided into groups. In the north-east corner of the 
District there is a considerable spread of the rocks of the 
Jabalpur group, the highest division of the Gondwana sys- 
tem in this part of India. The Jabalpur group consists of 
clays, shales, and earthy sandstones, with some thin bads 
of coal. The thickness of the group has not been deter- 
mined with any accuracy, but as far as is known, it never 
exceeds looo feet. It appears to be conformable to the un- 
derlying Mahadevas. The Mahadeva series of upper Gond- 
wdna rocks is so named from the Pachmarhi range which is 
composed of this formation. The Mahadeva rocks consist 
chiefly of very thick massive beds of coarse sandstone, grit 
and conglomerate. They are frequently ferruginous or 
marked with ferruginous bands. They are associated with 
clays and occasionally with bands of impure earthy lime- 
stones. The sandstones form high ranges of hills and often 
weather into vertical scarps of great height, forming conspi- 
cuous cliff's in the forest, and contrasting strongly with the 
black precipices of the Deccan traps and the rounded irregular 
masses of the more granitoid metamorphic rocks* In the 
typical area of the Satpura region the Mahildeva rocks attain 
a thickness of at least 10,000 feet, nine-tenths of which consist 
of coarse sandstone, grit and conglomerate. The Mahadeva 
formation has been subdivided in the SatpurS region into 
three groups — the Bagra, Denwa and Pachmarhi. *No de- 
scription of the Bagra group need be given here. The Pach- 
marhi group consists of massive sandstones, whitish or 
brownish in colour and usually soft; these are *the typical 
rocks of the Mahadeva formation already described. The 
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Denwa group of rocks follows the course of this stream. 
^hey present a marked contrast to the massive Pachmarhi 
saridstone, and are principally composed of soft clays, pale 
greenish-yellow and bright-red, mottled with white in colour, 
forming thick beds interstratified with subordinate bands of 
w'hite sandstones. 

10. The Damuda series of lower Gondwana rocks is 

divided in the Satpura area into the 
Damuda series. « n/r ^ j ry 

Barakar group, Barakar, Motur and Bijori grroups. 

The whole thickness of the series 
is about 10,000 feet in the Satpura basin, and it constitutes 
the most important part of the Gondwana system. The 
Barakars consist of conglomerates, sandstones of various 
kinds, shales and coal. The sandstones are often coarse 
and felspathic, a variety of frequent occurrence being 
rather massive, white or pale brown in colour, soft at the 
surface where exposed and not much harder below, consist- 
ing of grains of quartz and decomposed felspar. The 
BarSkar group furnishes the coal found in Mohpani and the 
Tawa, Pench and Wardha valleys. The coals of the 
Barakar group vary greatly in quality and character in the 
different coal-fields. They all, however, agree in having a 
peculiar laminated appearance, due to their being composed 
of alternating layers of bright and dull coal, the former 
purer and more bituminous than the latter, which in many 
cases is shale rather than coal. The best coals are those 
in which the bright layers predominate, but nearly all seams 
hitherto discoVered are somewhat inferior to average 
European coal of the carboniferous formation, and there is 
a general tendency to variation in the thickness and quality 
of each seam within short distances. 

11, ^'he Motur group derives its name from the village 

of Motur situated in the District about 
Motur group. „ , ^ , 

12 miles south-east of Pachmarhi on 

the dividing ridge between the valleys of the Denw^ and the 
Pehch* The beds of this group consist of thick, coarse, soft 
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earthy sandstones, grey and brown, sometimes with red and 
mottled clays and calcareous nodules. Shales occur, ' butif 
they are usually sandy and very rarely carbonaceous. T?tfe 
clays are readily distinguished from all the rocks occurring 
among the Barakars. Th y are usually of a dark red claret 
colour, sometimes greenish or yellow, and white, the various 
colours being mixed in small patches, so as to give a 
mottled appearance to the whole rock ; the wh>te portion 
of the clay frequently contains a large quantity of white 
sand. The especial characteristic ot the clays is their 
calcareous nature ; they contain numerous small plates 
of argillaceous carbonate of lime, and larger nodular 
masses of very irregular shape disposed in horizontal 
layers. Where any large thickness of these clays has 
been subjected to denudation, as on the hill north-east of 
AmbAra between H inglade vi and Barkui, and in the Pench 
river by Jatachapa and Chikhli, the clay has been removed 
and the ground is thickly strewn with the nodules. The 
clays are also somewhat saline and exposures in cliffs and 
banks are much frequented by cattle and other animals, 
who lick up the clay with avidity and swallow large quanti- 
ties of it. The water from wells sunk in the clay has also a 
slightly bitter taste. The clays form the greater part of 
the low ground through which the Pench river flows after 
leaving the Motiir hills till it passes across on to the trap, 
and also of the country north of the Pench river as far as 
the reappearance of the trap. Going down the Rdnidoh 
stream from Umaria towards the Takia riy^r, the Motur 
clays are again exposed for some distance. The Moturs 
also occupy the high ground below the trap to the north of 
the KanhAn field of Barakars, till they are again faulted 
against the Talchers at the Tothia river for a short cKstance. 
Beyond this point the Motur Barakar boundary becomes 
much less distinct.* 

* Jones* Southern Coal Selds of the Sat pura Go ndwAna basin. 

.Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Volume XXIV*. Part r. . 
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J2, The highest members of the DSmuda series in the 

Bijori group. Sstpura region are exposed in the 

upper DenwA valley at the base of 
the Mahadeo or Pachmarhi hills. For the rocks of this 
horizon the name of Bijori has been proposed, from a small 
viilai^e rendered famous by being the locality whence the 
only distinctly vertebrate fossil, except Brachyops, yet 
obtained from the Damnda series, has been procured. The 
rocks of the Bijori horizon are characteristically FAmudas 
and comprise shales, occasionally carbonaceous, micaceous 
Hags and sandstones. A thickness of 3000 to 4000 feet of 
beds intervenes between the Motur beds and the base of the 
Pachmarhi sandstone and the greater part of this thickness 
may be assigned to the Bijori group. The most important 
fossil hitherto found in the Bijori beds is the specimen 
already referred to, which is the skeleton of an amphibian, 
allied to Archegosamus, and named Gondwatiosaurus 
bijoriensis by Lydekker. 

13. Ikying below the Damuda series are the Tfilchcrs, 

^ , . forming the base of the lower Gond- 

wana system. They consist mainly 
of greenish silt beds breaking up into small splintery 
fragments and hence called needle shales, and greenish 
brown or whitish felspathic sandstones in either of which 
pebbles and large boulders arc often irregularly scattered. 
Often these are very numerous and form a distinct bed, to 
which the name of boulder- bed has been applied. The 
Talchers are represented along the whole northern part of the 
District from DAla on the Pench river west to the boundary ; 
but east of Data they are completely covered by trap, 

14, The oldest formation is the crystalline complex. The 


Talchers. 


rocks of this series, where exposed, 

Metamorphic «*nd seen to be thrown into violent 

crystalline complex, 

folds, so that the dips are, as a rule, 
very steep. The rocks of the GondwSna system have been 
deposited^ on the denuded edges- of the previously-folded 
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crystallines and are usually found dipping* at gentle angles 
(S*-2o*), the angle of dip tending to be steeper in thei 
southern portion of the District than in the northern. The 
direction of dip is on the whole southerly. The Lametas^ 
Deccan trap and alluvium are all horizontally bedded, 
this being an expression of the fact that they were deposited 
after the last earth movements of any consequence affecting 
this region. 

The rocks of metamorphic and crystalline complex, often 
referred to more simply as the metamorphic or gneissic 
rocks, occupy a considerable portion of the District, parti- 
cularly along the valley of the Kanhan river and to the west 
of Chhindwara town. Very little is known about the 
northern portions of the crystalline area, but a detailed 
account of the petrology of the crystalline rocks of the 
Sausar tahsil has recently been given by Mr. Fermor. ^ 
This District seems to be one of the most interesting 
in India as far as its crystalline rocks are concerned. 
In the first place the variety is very great as is shown 
by the following list : — Granite, pegmatite, granulite, 
gneiss, mica-schist, hornblende-schist, amphibolite, quart- 
zite, pyroxenic gneiss, calcyphyre, crystalline limestone 
or marble, and finally the manganese-silicaterocks with 
which are associated the manganese-ore deposits of the 
District. Secondly the rocks afford excellent evidence, 
pointing to a genetic connection between the pyroxenic 
gneisses, calciphyres and crystalline limestones. There are 
also interesting examples of silicification of various rocks 
and minerals. For a list of the numerous minerals found in 
this area, reference should be made to the paper cited above. 
The rocks of this complex are all to be regarded- as of 
Archaean age, whilst it is probable that a portion of 
them are the more metamorphosed representatives of the 
Dharwars of other parts of India. 


* Records, Geol. Sur. Ind., Vol, XXXIII, pp. 159— ^•220 (4906).. 
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it grows nearly pure. Sal iShorea rohusta) is found in the 
Denwa valle y and the northern of the H^gtririct and is 

, ■T" ' " ' ' ' 

the most valuable timber after teak. Tinsfi {Ougeinta dalber- 
gioides) is another important timber tree and often grows 
nearly pure on old abandoned fields. The Mja sal (Plerocarptis 
marsupium) is also a common and valuable timber tree. It 
grows to a considerable height but straight stems are very 
rare. The saj {Temiinalia lontentosd) a large tree with long 
thin nearly glabrous leaves, the dhaura {Aiiogeisstts lati folia) y 
the haldu {Adina cordifolia)^ a tall handsome tree, the lendia 
{Lagers tropmia parvi/lora) which when in bloom is covered 
with clusters of small white sweet scented flowers, and the 
dhCiman or dhCimin {Grewia vestila) are considered good ordi- 
nary building wood. The ^lifsham or rosewood {Dalbcrgta 
latifolia)y the rohafi or I ndian redwood (Sqymida febrifugd)^ 
thgjiark of whiclvi^^much used for tanning and djeing, 
the tendu {Diospyros tomentosa) of which the fruits are 
eaten, the slwan or Indian music-wood with smooth white 
or whitish grey bark, rather large brown and yellow 
flowers, and a yellow fleshy fruit, yield ornamental timbers. 
Among other less valuable trees are the semar or cotton tree 
{Bombax malabartcum)y tall with smooth white bark and 
prominent scarlet flowers appearing in March when the tree 
is leafless ; the flower buds are eaten as a vegetable and 
the silky fibre obtained from the capsules is used to stuff 
cushions. The salai {Bos^vellta serraia)y which grows with 
a straight pole to a height of 30 to 50 feet, is found in 
abundance. Planks are made of this wood for indoor uses 
Only, as it soon rots if exposed to rain. It yields a gum 
called which is burnt in religious ceremonies. The 

young saplings are cut when they are a foot thick and left 
lying out through the rains to season, after which the bark 


Teak is found in most forests especially below the 
ghatl 57 ' IS fhe"aominant tree in 
Botan>. 53eveir3Torests, while in some localities 
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is peeled off and the timber used for building^. The Jiusum 
{Schleichera irijuga^ is now employed for the productioir 
of lacj thougfh the industry is not important at present. 
The mahua is very common in private forests but as the 
rigfhts to the fruit of mahua trees are not reserved to the 
malg-Lizars, they are inclined to cut down the trees, some- 
times girdling- them or placing cowdung round the roots in 
order to obtain permission lo do so. The harru (Termina- 
lia cht'dula) grows abundantly in the highlands to the 
north. The tree flourishes on the yellow soil overlying 
sandstone or metamorphic rock. The characteristic pale 
green foliage is very noticeable in April in the deciduous 
forests, when the majority of other trees are leafless. The 
achar {JBuchanania latifolia) is found principally above the 
ghats on stiff red soil. The bhilawdn {Semecarpus anacar- 
dium) is another conspicuous tree with large leaves. The 
calyx of the flower is parched and eaten and also the seeds. 
The juice of the nut is used as a medicine for rheumatism 
and also for foot-and-mouth disease in cattle. The wood is 
considered useless on account of its softness and of the 
acrid juice which renders it dangerous to work upon. The 
aonld [Phyllanthus emblica) has a feathery foliage and a 
grey bark which is used for tanning. Its wood is very hard 
and durable, particularly under water. The avjan \^Hard- 
wicbfa binala) i s an elega nt tree with bifoliate Jeaves and 
drooping brancklets. TTheT'wov d rs"’Tiard and e^Sremely 
durable and the shoots grow very straight and are hence 
valuable as rafters. The mokh/i {Schrebera swietenioides) 
is a large and common timber tree. The wood is hard and 
durable and takes a good polish. It is used for turning and 
for making combs and weaver’s beams. T he beherO. {Ter^ 
minalta be/erica) is a tall tree with an ere^t f ruiik"* and a 
i^ery large spreading head. It grows well in the Deogarb 
*ange and straight clean poles are often seen in scrub 
ungle on rocky ground. The bark peels off in flakes.* v. 
Fhe trunk is used to make the^ beam of the oil-press. The 7^; 
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khatr \Acacia catechu) is common both in Government 
^nd private forests. It has a much cracked bark and 
sl^rt hooked spines in pairs. Gonds, who are known 
"as Kalhedas, make catechu from the wood, boiling* it 
in water tor eight days. The kasai {^Bridelia letusa) is 
a large, thorny deciduous tree. Green pigeons are fond 
of its sweet fruit. The leaves are used as a meL-icine for 
worms in cattle. The ^irya or bhirfa {Chloroxylo7i swzetcma), 
also known as the Indian satin wood, is a moderate-sized 
deciduous tree usually growing on sandstone or limestone 
soil. It has bunches of white flowers which come out 
in April when the tree is leafless, and at this time a num- 
ber of trees growing together will make a pretty show. 
The other common trees and shrubs mentioned in the Betol 
and Seoul District Gazetteers are also usually found in 
Chhindwara, 

Wild animals, etc. ^ 


** Tig-er, panther and 
leopard. 


16. The forests of the District are not well stocked with 
game and it is generally considered to 
afford comparatively poor facilities for 
sport. The bison is occasionally found 
in the forests on the banks of the Pench river in the south* 
east. It lives in the d nsest of jungles during the hot and 
cold weather months but wanders a little further afield in the 
rains. It may also be met with in the extreme north-west ot 


the District near the Denwa liver and in thejagir forests/ 
where it lives in the most inaccessible places. The wild buffalo 
is not met with in the District. Tigers exist in all lorests but 
in small numbers. During the cold and hot weather months 
their j^aunts are conflned to thick jungle near rivers. During 
the rains owing to the extent of scrub jungle tigers wander 
far aflelff and make an appearance occasionally in unexpected 
places. Instances of regular man-eating tigers are rare. 
Panthers are fairly numerous and Mr. Brooke-Meares distin- 

tThis notice is compiled nom a p^iper kmd.y furniabed by 
Bfooke-iVleares, District Svperiniefiacot of Puice. . 
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g^uishes the two varieties. The larger and heavier, which is 
capable of killing a full-sized cow, is according to his observq^* 
tion, of a lighter colour and with clearer markings than ^e 
other. The smaller variety is of a darker colour with longer 
fur, and is very much lighter in build. It will climb trees and 
has a habit of taking its kill up into the branches of a tree 
and leaving it there for safety ; he has not found that 
animals of the larger species do this. The small panther 
appears to be incapable of killing full-sized cattle and preys 
upon calves, goats and dogs. The marking of both species 
is of the rosette shape. According to Jerdon^ the tail of the 
larger variety is only as long as the body but that of the 
smaller variety is as long as the head and body together. 
The skull of the larger animal is also longer and more 
pointed, with a ridge running along the occiput and much 
developed for the attachment of the muscles of the neck. 
The chlia or hunting leopard {Felts Jiibatd) is found in the 
District but is very rare. Mr. Brookc-Meares has heard it 
several times but has not seen one himself. The animal is 
of a light yellow colour with black spots all over the body 
and with canine feet. The following description of its 
methods when trained to hunt black-buck is quoted from 
Jerdon’s Mammals of India- : — 

‘ Its mode of hunting the antelope has often been 

* described ; and I transfer an account of it from the pages 
^ of the Indian Sporting Review : — On a hunting party,” 

‘ says Buchanan Hamilton, “ the chlia is carried on a cart, 

hooded, and when the game is raised the hood is taken 
‘ off. The chlia then leaps down, sometimes on the opposite 
‘ side to its prey, and pursues the antelope. If the 
‘ latter are hear the cart, the chlia springs forward with 
'* a surpassing velocity, perhaps exceeding tha^ which 
‘ any other quadruped possesses. This great velocity is not 

* unlike the sudden spring by which the tiger seizes its prey, 

1 Mammals of India, page 97. 

Pp. .115-116. 
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* but it is often continued for three or four hundred yards. 

within this distance the chUd does not Seize its prey, he 

* stops, but apparently more from anger or disappointment 
‘ than from fatigue, for his attitude is fierce, and he has been 
‘ known immediately afterwards to pursue with equal rapi- 
‘ dity another antelope that happened to be passing.. If the 

* game is at too great a distance when the chita's eyes are 

* uncovered, he in general gallops after it until it approaches 
‘ so near that he can seize it by a rapid spring. This gallop 

* is as quick as the course of well-mounted horsemen. Some- 
‘ times, but rarely, the chl^a endeavours to approach the 
‘ game by stealth, and goes round a hill or rock until he can 
‘ come upon it by surprise. This account of the manner of 
‘ hunting I collected from the conversation of Sir Arthur 
‘ Wellesley, who, while Commanding Officer at Seringa^pa- 

* tarn, kept five chitas that formerly belonged to Tipo 
/Sultan.” Mr. Vigne writes thus: — “The hunting with 

* chlta has often been described, but it requires strong epithets 
‘ to give an idea of the creature’s speed. When slipped from 

* the cart, he first walks towards the antelope with his tail 

* straightened, and slightly raised, the hackle on his shoulder 

* erect, his head depressed, and his eyes intently fixed upon the 
‘ poor animal, who does not yet perceive him. As the ante- 

* lope moves, he does the same, first trotting, then canter- 
‘ ing after him, and when the prey starts off, the chlta makes 

* a rush, to which (at least I thought so) the speed of a race- 
‘ horse was for the moment much inferior. The chitas that 
‘ bound or spring upon their prey are not much esteemed, 

* as they are too cunning ; the good ones fairly run it down. 

* When we consider that no English greyhound ever yet I 
■ believe Jairly ran into a doe antelope, which is faster than 
‘ the buck, some idea may be formed of the strides and velo- 

* city of an animal, who usually closes with her immediately, 
‘ but fortunately cannot draw a second breath, and conse- 
(quently, unless he strikes the antelope down at once, is 
^obliged instantly to stop and give up the chase. He then 
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‘ walks about for three or four minutes in a towering pas- 

* sion, after which he again submits to be helped on t1^ 

* cart. He always singles out the biggest buck from the 

* herd^ and holds him by the throat until he is disabled, 

‘ keeping one paw over the horns to prevent injury to him- 
‘ self. The doe he siezes in the same manner, but is care- 
‘ less of the position in which he may hold her.” The na- 
‘ tives assert that (in the wild state) if the ground is not very 
‘ favourable for his approaching them without being seen, 

‘ he makes a circuit to the place where he thinks they will 
‘ pass over, and if there is not grass enough to cover him, 

‘ he scrapes up the earth all round, and lies flat until they 

* approach so near that by a few bounds he can seize on his 
. <prey. Mr. W. Elliott says, “they are taught always to 

* single out the buck, which is generally the last in the 
‘ herd ; the mir-shzkars are unwilling to slip till they get the 
‘ herd to run across them, when they drive on the cart, and* 

‘ unhood the 

‘ 1 have only to add to this on my own testimony, that I 
‘ have often seen it, when unhooded at some distance from 

* the antelope, crouch along the ground, and choose any in- 
‘ equality of surface to enable it to get within proper distance 

‘ of the antelope- As to Vigne’s idea of its rush being made^ 

‘ during one breath, I consider it a native one and unfounded ; 

< and I may say the same of its holding one paw over the 
‘ horns of the buck. The chita^ after felling the antelope, 

* seizes it by the throat, and when the keeper comes up, he 
‘ cuts its throat and collects some of the blood in the wooden 
Madle from which it is always fed; this is offered to the 
^ chlta^ who drops his hold, and laps it up eagerly, during 
‘ which the hood is cleverly slipped on again.’ 

c 

The leopard jungle cat is said to be fairly common in the 
District; it preys upon birds. The lynx is also found in 
parts but is not common. As in other Districts, the hyaena^ 
civet-cat and jackal are common. Wolves are rarely ; 
sj^en, but wild dog are numerous and very destructive 
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the g’ame. Mr. Falconer-Taylor, Forest Divisional Officer, 
rSiates that on one occasion he saw a full-grown doe chital 
rush past him in the forest, pursued closely by a single wild 
dog. Before proceeding 100 yards the dog had the chitat 
down, and by the time Mr* Taylor ran up to the spot, 
had disembowelled her and devoured the entrails, even 
before the chital was quite dead. The otter is found in 
most of the large rivers. 

17. The us ual Vcmeties of deer and ^te lppe ^ re found 
*^t^the^ ^orest s. Sambhar occur in 
heavy jungle and formerly frequented 
the jcigir forests, but game has become very scarce there 
owing to the unrestricted shooting which has gone on till 
recently. Black-buck are found in the east and north-west 
where the country is open, but not in great numbers, and 
the horns do not run to more than about 22 inches. Chinkara 
are common^ all over the District. The four-horned deer is 
also to be found in most parts and prefers a fairly dense 
forest. 


18. Owing to the paucity of tanks tl ^re are very fc^ 

‘ ;>e. The ^ea-fowl i s 
com mon in forests borderimr oiT^river S^ 
The g ^y jungle fowl is tojb e 


Birds. 


and is not considered sacred, 
found in the hills in the north of the District but is as rare as 

l§^common in the thick 
Partridefi^^sand-grouse and 
Excelt^t mahseer 


it is Tiandsome. 
jungles of the northern hills. 
quail are to be found in certai n tracts ^, 
fishing may be had^n the Pen^ river which runs for many 
miles through the District, specimens weighing as much as 
40 lbs. having been caught. 


19. I>uring the fifteen years ending 1905 about 4 tigers 
and 48 leopards and panthers were 
wikTanimats.'^*^^ destroyed annually on an average. 

During the same period a total of 158 
pe^dns and nearly 8000 cattle were destroyed by wild 
; T number of persons dying from snake-bite was 
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605, or nearly four times as many as those killed by wild 
animals. 

Rainfall and Climate. 

20. > Rainfall is regfistered at the tahsil headquarters of 

( Chhindwara and Sausar. ; Since 1902 

Rainfall, reg^istration stations have also been 

opened at Tamia and Harrai in the jagirs. The fall at TAmia 
is apparently very heavy, resembling that of Pachmarhi. 
The average annual rainfall at Chhindwara for the 39 years 
ending 1905-06 was 41 inches and at Sausar 35 inches. The 
Chhindwara tahsil has thus considerably the heavier fall. The* 
average of these two stations, which for administrative pur- 
poses is called the District average, was 38 inches, but the 
actual average over the District including hill sites as well 
as those in valleys would probably exceed this amount Of 
the annual fall 35 inches are received during the five months 
from June to October and 3 inches during the remainder of 
the year. The average fall for June is 7 inches, for July ii 
inches, and for August 7^ inches. The w’ettest year recorded 
was in 1878-79 when 55 inches were received, and the driest 
was 1899-1900, when only 16 inches fell. The annual 
amount has been less than 30 inches only in seven years out 
of the 39, and has exceeded 50 inches in only two years. 
Generally, therefore the rainfall has been remarkably 
regular. 

21, The District' 


CHmate 

perature. 


and tern- 


contains the greatest extremes of tem- 
pe Stui^fo "^"^found ,J n the Prov jj^ge. 
The open part of the Sausar tahsil is 
like Nagpur. On its bare plains the 
summer heat is severe, and the cultivator digs wells, and 
plants mango trees beside them for water and shade, even if 
he does not intend to use the wells regularly for irrigation. 
On the other hand, the highest range in the jSgirs is of the 
elevation as Pachmarhi, and has similar alleviations of 




\ ^ \ ‘This paragraph is reproduced from, paragraph ,16 of Mn 
Montgomerie’s Report. 
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heat. Motur on this range was tried in preference to 
. l^chmarhi as a sanitarium for soldiers, but its surroundings 
were unattractive, and it was abandoned. The temperature 
of the central tract in the kh^lsa area of| the ChhindwSra 
tahsil is moderate, and to European ideas pleasant ; but 
natives of other Districts of the Province find the additional 


touch- of - cold unhealthy. The headquarters statioh stands 
on gravel soil, and with its light rainfall and cool temperature 
is generally considered to be the most healthy in the Pro- 
vince. The establishment of a fourth-class observatory at 
Chhind^ara was sanctioned in 1907. ' 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTORY AND ARCHEOLOGY. 

History. 

22 . From inscriptions on copper plates found in Seoni and 
Chhindwara, combined with others in 

vakataka Dynasty! Ajanta caves, it has been con- 

cluded that a line of Rajput princes, 
the Vakataka dynasty, was ruling on the Satpura plateau 
from the third century, the name of the perhaps semi- 
mythical hero who founded it being given as Vindhyasakti. 
General Cunningham held that Bhandak in Chanda was 
the capital ot this dynasty, but his conjecture has been 
disallowed by Drs. Buhler and Fleet on philological 
grounds, and nothing definite as to its headquarters can 
be asserted. It is a curious fact that neither of the 
plates found in Seoni and Chhindwara appear to relate to 
villages situated in those Districts. The Seoni grant, found 
at Pindrai, refers apparently to villages in Chanda, and the 
plate discovered at Dudhia in Chhindwara to territory in 
the Amraoti District of Berar. Both of these plates re- 
late to grants by Pravarasena II of the Vakataka line, and 
another plate of the same king granting the village of 
Charmanka in the Ellichpur District^ was turned up by the 
plough in the fields of that village itself, now known as 
Chammak. This establishes the fact that Ellichpur was 
included in the territories of Pravarasena II, and was pro- 
bably identical with the Bhojakata Province, in which Char- 
manka is stated in the inscription to have been situated.; 
The Chhindwara plates relating to a grant by ‘i. 4 ie same 
king were obtained from some Gonds in the village Dudhia; 
of Aser pargana by Mr. C. W. Montgomerie when Settle^ 
ment Officer, and a notice of them by Dr. Kielhoro is' 

, * aa a separate District apd indttil^ifl AlQriMltl-;r 
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published in the Epigraphia Indica^. Of this inscription^ 

Assistant, Mr. Hira Lai, remarks as follows : — 

‘ The villages of the Dudhia grant are stated to be 
‘ situated in the Arammi Province, which, in all probability, 
^ was somewhere close to the Bhojakata Province or Ellich- 
‘ pur District. I identify it with Arvi, a tahsil of Wardha 
‘ District, which is only about fifty miles from Ellichpur. 
‘Arammi might become Arami, Arabi,'^ Arvi, the change 
‘ from b to V being characteristic of the Maratha country. 
‘ The other places mentioned in the grant are Chandrapur, 
‘ Hiranyapur, Karmakar and Darbhamalak. I identify 
‘ Chandrapur with Chandur, a taluk of the Amraoti District 
‘ adjoining Arvi, Hiranyapur (golden town) with Songaon 
* near Chandur, and Karmakar with Kalamgaon, I and r 
‘ being recognised in Sanskrit grammars as interchangeable 
‘ letters. The people still remember that Chandur was 
‘ formerly called Chandpur. Chandrapur is described in the 
‘ inscription as a sangamikiz or meeting of two rivers, and 
‘ the junction of the Chandrabh^ga and Saraswati streams 
‘ is situated at the distance of a mile from Chandur. The 
‘ only place thus left unidentihed is Darbhamalak, which 
‘ may either have since disappeared or may have originally 
‘ been only waste land, darbha signifying kusha grass'. 
Mr. Hira Lai’s identification seems ingenious and satisfac- 
tory, and though it does not show that ChhindwSra itself 
was included in the Vakataka territory, the fact that these 
grants were discovered on the plateau, and its proximity to 
Arvi and ElUcbpur render this highly probable. General 
Cunningham 3 gives the boundaries of Vakataka as the 
Mahadeo range on the north and the Godavari river on the 
south with the Ajanta hills on the west, and those at the 
sources of the Mahanadi on the east. But his deductions 

* Volume III, paj^e 258. 

* Cf Narmada and Naibadft* 

Records of the Archaeological Survey, Volume IX, page lai.' 
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ft-bm Joscriptions are, Dr. Fleet stAtesV of doubtful Authority.* 
Little is known of the dynasty except the names of 
princes, and the fact that they contracted alliances with other 
and better known ruling- houses. Dr. Biihler placed the 
date of Vindhyasakti about A.D. 275. Fleet holds that 
Devagupta, who is mentioned in an inscription as the 
father-in-law of Rudrasena II, the fifth Vakataka king, was a 
king of Magadha, who reigned about A. D. 675. According 
to Dr. Buhler, therefore, the dynasty would have lasted from 
the end of the third to the middle of the sixth century, and 
on Dr. Fleet’s hypothesis from the fifth to the eighth century, 
allowing twenty-five years for the reign of each king. Prava- 
rasena II, whose copper plates were found at Dudhia, was 
theson of Rudrasena II and was the sixth king of the dynasty. 
But although Bhandak has been held by some to have been 
the capital of the VakAtakas, the Chinese pilgrim^ Huen 
Tsi^ng, visited the Chanda District in 639 A.D.^ but does 
pot mention them, and it seems improbable, therefore, that 
their kingdom can still have been in existence at this time. 

23, Chhindwara may h^ve sul ^sequ^ently for med part 

the kingdom of Gaur, the classical 

The tiaur kingdom. tei^ lor part oF tne United Provinces 

and Bengal. The kings of Western Gaur are mentioned 
several times in early inscriptions, and their territory 
is supposed to have embraced the Satpura plateau One 
Gupta, king of Gaur, is reported to have defeated and 
killed the king of Kanauj, who was invading MalwA with 
10,000 horse in A.D. 606, General Cunningham derives the 
name of the Gonds from this Gaur kingdom, subsequently, 
he thinks, known to the Muhammadans as GondwSna. 

24. The south of Chhindwara, at any rate, was probably 

included in the dominions oi" the kSsii- 
The ^Shfrakata trakota Rajput dynasty, who^fe' capital 
was at Malkhed in Hyderabad, and 
whose dominions extended from the Vindhya mountains? and 

^ Gupta insedptipna, page 234, note 55 
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MslwS on the north to Kanchi on the south. Gopper plate 
gj^nts belongfingf to this dynasty have been found at Miiltai 
in Betol and at Deoli in Wardha. The Deoli plat^ is ddted 
A;D. 940 in the reig-n of the king* Krishna III ; it records the 
grant of a village named Talapurumshaka in the NAgapiira- 
Nandivardhan District to a Kanarese Brahman. Among the 
boundaries of the village that was granted there are 
mentioned: — On the «outh the river Kandana, Kanhana or 
tCandava ; on the west the village of MohamagrSma ; and 
on the north the village of Vadhrira ; and these have been 
identified by Dr. Bhandarkar with the river Kanhan, the 
modern Mohgaon in the Chhii dwara District, and the 
modern Berdi in the vicinity of Mohgaon Mr. Hira Lai 
further identifies Nandivardhan with Nagardhan in Nagpur.' 
Thus the south of Chhindwara probably belonged to the old 
i^agpur-Nandivardhan District of the RfishtrakQta kingdom. 
An inscription found on a pillar at Nilkanthi in Chhindwara 
recites that Krishna was king at the time when it was built; 
and a second fragmentary inscription forwarded by the 
Deputy Commissioner to Mr. Hira Lai calls him king 
Krishna of the Lunar race. The Rashtrakatas are shown in 
the' later records as the descendants of Yadu of the Som- 
vansa or Lunar race Nilkanthi is about 4® rhiles from 
Mohgaon, near which Talpurumshaka was situated. The 
entrance of the teihple is still standing, and its architecture 
i^ plainly mediaeval Brahmanic or of the style of the 
RashtrakOU architecture, so that there can be little doubt 
of the identity of the Krishna mentioned in the inscriptions 
with the third king of the Rashtrakota line. The supremacy 
of the Rashtrakotas, who have been conjecturally identified 
with the RAthor Rajputs, began about 750 A.D. and lasted 
Ydr t^6 elhfuries and a quarter. During their predohiinahee 
ihfe Kalina temple at Ellora was built. * The impression 

» Mr. R. H. Craddock’s Nagpur Settlement Report (para. 27) 
jitates that the old name of Nagardhan was Nandivardhan. 

• Bombay Gazetteer, I, part II, page' ^85. 
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‘ made on their contemporaries by the Rashtrakotas, the 
‘ ^lialharas * or Vallabha Rais of Arab historians^ 

‘ evidently considerable, and was justified by the achieve- 
‘ meats of their period. Althougfh the art displayed at Ellora 
‘ is not of the highest kind, the Kailfisa temple is one of the 
‘ wonders of the world, a work of which any nation might 
* be proud, and an honour to the king under whose patron- 
‘ age it was executed. Many other temples were the out- 
‘ come of the royal munificence and literature of the type 
‘ then in fashion was liberally encouraged ' Rashtrakota 
simply means Raj-kul or the royal family, and the native 
name of Maharashtra for Bombay is not improbably derived 
from this dynasty, mahft being a prefix and meaning great. 
The RAshtrakotas were overthrown about 973 A.D., but 
the Nagpur country was apparently held by a prince of the 
line in subordination to the Chalukya Rajput dynasty until 
the end of the i ith century. 


25, Nothing except conjecture can be stated as to the 

history of ChhindwAra from this time 

The Gond Princes of ^ptil the rise of the Gond kingdom 
Deogarh. Jatba. 

of Deogarh. It may probably have 
been included in the Gond or Gond-Rajput kingdom of 
KherlA in Betol. In 1398 the Persian historian, Firishta, 
states that Narsingh Rai, RaJa of Kherla, had great 
wealth and power, being possessed of all the hills of Gond- 
wAna and other countries. “ The Kherla kings became 
subordinate to the Muhammadan Bahmani dynasty of 
Gulbarga and Sholapur, and finally KherlA was annexed 
to MalwA in 1433. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
conquests of the Malwa kings extended into Chhind- 
wara. Deogarh, the headquarters of the old Gond 

dynasty of ChhindwAra and NAgpur, is a fortress about 
24 miles south-west of ChhindwAra, picturesquely situated 
: on a crest of the hills. For a short period toward^ 


* V. A. Smith's Early History of India, page 328, 
V * Briggs' t^irishta, volume If, pages 
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the end of its existence, the Deogarh king^dom became 
^ such importance as to overshadow those of MandiS 
and Chdnda and to take first place among* the Gond 
states. Of its earlier history, practically nothing* is known, 
but here, as elsewhere, popular tradition tells of a Gaoli 
kingfdom preceding the Gonds. The semi-mythical Gond hero 
Jatba, * who founded the dynasty, was born from a 
virgin under a bean-plant, and was protected by a cobra, 
which came and spread its hood over him during the heat 
of the day, when his mother left him to go to her work. 
When he grew' up he went to Deogarh and took service 
under the twin Gaoli kings, Ransur and Ghansur, whose 
favour he gained by the feat of lifting the large castle 
gate off its hinges with his bare hands. He was ordered 
to slaughter the buffalo at the next Diwifli festival, but 
was distressed as to how he should do this, having no 
weapon but a wooden cudgel. The goddess Devi, however, 
appeared to him in a dream, and told him that when the 
moment came, his stick would change into a sword of the 
finest temper, and that after slaughtering the buffalo he 
should jump on to the royal elephant, kill the kings and 
establish himself in their stead. All this came to pass 
as the goddess directed. Jatba has the character of a 
popular hero, because he belonged to the Gonds, the indi- 
genous race of the country, and freed them from their 
foreign Gaoli kings. And this deliverance is no doubt 
held to excuse his questionable conduct in killing his 
masters by treachery. This Jatba is apparently mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari, which would show that he was ruling 
in 1590. The passage relating to him is found in the de- 
scription of the Kherla Sarkar and is as follows ® ‘ To 

‘ the ea«t of this (Kherla) resides a Zamindar named Chatwa 
‘ (historically Jatiba or Jatwa), who is master of 2000 
‘ cavalry, 50,000 foot, and more than 100 elephants. Wild 

* Jat is the Gondi word for the semf or country bean. 

• Jarrett's Ain-i-Akbari, volume II, page 229. 
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^■ elephants are found in this country. The chiefs were always 
‘ tributary to the king-s of MSlwa ; the first to the GoVernp^ 
‘‘/of Garh and the others to the government of Hindia*. 
Again in referring to the statement of revenue it is noted : 
iThe revenue of 22 parganas of the Sarkar of Kherla, held 
t by Ghatwa and some few other zamindars, is not included \ 
Kherla had been made a Sarkar of the Mughal Empire, 
subordinate to the Sobah of Berar, probably shortly before 
1600 A.D. The neighbouring territory of Chhindwara 
held by Jalba and other zamlndars was nominally included 
in the Kherla Sarkar, but as it paid no revenue, appears 
to have been at this time practically independent. Later, 
however, in 1720, Deogarh is said to have formed a se- 
parate Sarkar, comprising territory now included in Nagpur 
and Chhindwara. jAtba is said to have built the Deogarh 
fort and also those of Patansaongi and Nagardhan below the 
liills. But the existing remains at Deogarh are in the Mu- 
hammadan style, and were, no doubt, constructed by Bakht 
Buland after his visit to Delhi. Mr. Craddock ^ records a 
Ipcat tradition, according to which Deogarh was originally 
a Gaol] kingdom and was conquered by Sarbasha, a Gond 
king of Garha. Jatba, known as Ajanbahu Jatbasha, was 
eighth in descent from the founder of the dynasty, and was 
so called because of the length of his arms, his fingers 
reaching to his knees. It is said that the Emperor Akbar, 
in whose reign he ruled, came to Deogarh, and that he him- 
self visited Delhi. The kings before Jatba, whose names 

t 

are mentioned in the tradition recorded by Mr. Craddock, 
may probably be dismissed as figments of the fancy of some 
Brahman chronicler who wished to invest the house of 
Deogarh with a longer and more dignified pedigree. Jatba 
himself was clearly only a petty local zamindar . and may 
be taken as the first authentic member of the line. 


. 26. Bakht Buland was the third or fourth in descent 
from jAtba and was reigning in 1700 
. .. jA.D, This prince went to DeihlAnd 


Bakht Buland. 


NA^puir Settlement Report, page 14; ‘ 
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entered the service of the Emperor Aurangfzeb, The story 
g«>es that he performed some sig-jnal exploit and grained 
favour, and that the Emperor induced him to abandon 
the rites of Hhimsen and to adopt the Muhammadan faith, on 
which he was acknowledg-ed as Raja of Oeog^arh under the 
name of Bakht Buland. Appreciating- the spectacle of the 
civilisation and wealth of the Mughal Empire, he determined 
to set about the development of his own territories- It was 
at this time that the Nagpur country received a great 
infusion of Hindu cultivators and artificers, who were 
tempted away by him from their homes with liberal grants 
of land. Sir Richard Jenkins snys of him that ‘ He employed 
‘ indiscriminately Musalmans and Hindus of ability to intro- 
* duce order and regularity into his immediate dom<ain,. 

‘ Industrious settlers from all quarters were attracted to 
‘ Gondwana, many thousands of villages were founded, and 
‘ agriculture, manufactures and even commerce made con- 
‘ siderable advances. It may with truth be said that much 
‘ of the success of the Maratha administration was owing to 
‘ the ground work established by him Bakht Buland 
added to his dominions from those of the Rajas of Chanda 
and Mandla, acquiring from the latter, who then ruled at 
Chauragarh, possession of Seoni, KatangT, Chhapara and 
Dongartal, which were held for him by a relative, RAja 
RAm Singh. Partabgarh and Sangarhi in Bhandara were 
conquered for him by Raj Khan, a Pathan adventurer, whom 
Bakht Buland had selected as governor ot Dongartal in 
Seoni ; and his territories comprised the modern Districts 
of Chhindwara and Betol, and portions of Nagpur, Seoni 
BhandAra and Balaghat. The plateau and plain country 
were known respectively as Deogarh above and Deogarh 
below tffe GhAts. Bakht Buland usually resided in Deogarh 
except when absent on military expeditions. But he esta- 
blished the modern city of Nagpur on the site of some 
hamlets then known as RAjApur BArsa. At this time the 
kingdoms of ChAnda and Deogarh were attached to the 
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Sabah of Berar, and an officer had resided at one of the ham- 
lets then existing on the site of the present city of Nagpur 
for the purpose of collecting the tribute on the part of the 
Faujdar of PaunAr. Towards the end of Aurangzeb’s reign, 
when the empire was enfeebled by his long wasting wars 
against the Marathas, Bakht Buland seized his opportunity 
and plundered the Mughal territory on both sides of the 
Wardha. The Muhammadan historian of the Deccan, Kafi 
Khan,^ states that the Emperor on being informed of this 
conduct of Bakht Buland, ordered that his name, which 
had the meaning ‘ Of high fortune’ should be changed 
to Nigon Bakht or * Of mean fortune’ ; and that he also 
sent Prince Bedar Bakht with a suitable force to punish 
him. Nothing however is known to have come of this 
undertaking. 

27. The next Raja of Deogarh was Chand Sultan, who 
resided principally in the country be- 
dynastyf Peogfarh hills, fixing his capital at 

Nagpur which he made a walled town. 
He continued the liberal policy of his predecessor and 
under him the wealth of the country so increased as to 
make it a desirable acquisition to the great predatory 
Maratha power already established in Berar. On Chand 
Sultan's death in i 739 f W^ali Shah, an illegitimate son 
of Bakht Buland usurped the throne and Chand Sultan’s 
widow invoked the aid of Raghuji Bhonsla of Berar in the 
interest of her sons Burhan Shah and Akbar Shah. Raghuji 
on being called in by the contending Gond factions replaced 
the two sons of Chand SultAn on the throne from which 
they had been ousted by the usurper, and retired to BerAr 
with a suitable reward for his assistance. Dissensions 
however broke out between the brothers, and in 1743 
Raghuji again intervened at the request of the elder, BurhAn 
ShAh, and drove out his rival. But he . had not the heart to 
give back a second time to the weaker Gond the country he 
1 Elliot's History of India, Volume yil> page 36^ 
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held within his^rasp. Burhdn Shdh, the Goiid RajA, thoug-h 
retaining from motives of policy on Raghujfs part the out- 
ward insignia of royalty, became practically a state pensioner 
and all real power passed to the MarAthA chief. With this 
event the history of the Deogarh kingdom may be said to 
have ended and thenceforward ChhindwAra formed part of the 
Bhonsla kingdom of Nagpur. BurhAn Shah’s descendants 
have continued to occupy the position of state pensioners to 
the present time, and the representative of the family 
resides at Nagpur with the title of Raja, being called 
Sansthanik, to distinguish him from the Bhonsla family. 

^28. It is unnecessary to record here the history of the 

Bhonsla kingdom in detail. Up to 
Maraiha rule. ^ 

1803 Maratha administration was 

on the whole a good one and the country prospered under 
their rule. The first four of the Bhonslas were military 
chiefs with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood 
and by constant familiar intercourse with all their principal 
officers. Descended from the class of cultivators they ever 
favoured and fostered that order, and though rapacious 
were seldom cruel to the people. Up to 1792 their territories 
were seldom the theatre of hostilities, and the area of 
cultivation and revenue continued to increase under a fairly 
equitable and extremely elementary system of government. 
But in 1803, Raghuji II united with Sindhia against the 
East India Company. The two chiefs were decisively 
defeated at Assaye and Argaon, and by the treaty of 
Deogaon of that year Raghuji ceded to the British Cuttack 
and Southern Berar. From this time the Maratha adminis- 
tration was characterised by reckless extortion. Raghuji 
had bee^ deprived of a third of his territories and 
attempted to make up the loss of revenue from the remain- 
der. The districts were mercilessly rack-rented and many 
new taxes imposed. The pay of the troops was in arrears 
;and they maintained themselves by plundering the cultiva- 
‘iprs, while at the same time commenced the raids of the 
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Pinddris, who became so bold that in i8ii they advanced 
to Nagpur and burnt the suburbs. It was at this time that 
most of the numerous village forts were built, to which on 
the approach of these marauders the peasant retired and 
fought for bare life, all he possessed outside the walls 
being already lost to him. At the same period the Gond 
hill chiefs, finding a favourable opportunity, came down 
from their mountain fortresses and plundered and harassed 
the country without restriction. In 1818, after the battle of 
SitabaldT, Appa Sahib, the treacherous Bhonsla prince who 
had attacked the British, w’as deposed and forwarded to 
Allahabad in custody. On the way however he corrupted 
his guards and escaped to the Mahadeo hills, where he was 
joined by the fugitive Pindari leader Chitii. They were well 
received and supported by the Gond chiefs, and an attempt 
was made to capture Deogarh, which was held by a British 
detachment. The hostile forces assembled at Laundi, a 
village ten miles west of Deogarh, but were easily dispersed 
by a British force. The Jagirdar of Sonpur, Chain Shdh, 
also appeared before the castle of Chauragarh in N^rsingh- 
pur, with 2000 men. He was defeated and captured by 
some troops under Major O’Brien and with him the fortunes 
of Appa Sdhib collapsed and he escaped to the Punjab, 

29. During the minority of the Raja Raghuji III the 
Nagpur territories were administered 

British administra- from 1818 to 1830 by Sir Richard Jen- 
tion durinj^- the - . j ^ 

Regency. kins, and Captain Montgomery was 

made Superintendent of ChhindwAra. 

He had before him the difficult task of restoring order and 

confidence among the people after years of anarchy and 

misrule, accompanied by a considerable emigration and 

abandonment of land. The following is the summary which 

he.gave of the results of his management ; — In conclusion 

* 1 h^e only to add that those hilly and mountainous tracts 

‘ held by the Gond tributaries, where murders and thefts 

‘ were neither accounted criminal nor sinful ; through which ; 
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^ before our manag^ement no individual of respectability 

* could pass in safety^ if at all ; from which hordes of ban- 

* ditti used to be poured down on the fertile valley of the 
^ Nerbudda and the havell lands of BetOl and Seoni to 

* plunder and distress their more peaceful inhabitants, to 
^ drive off their herds and rack and burn their villagfes ; 
^ these are now the abode of comparative contentment and 
^ industry, and 1 may with truth, confidence and satisfaction 
^ assure you that a great change has been effected. Popula- 

* tton has been partially restored and is gradually increasing ; 
^ no traveller or stranger has fallen a victim for six years 
‘ to the cupidity of the lawless freebooters ; no complaint 
‘ has been made against the inhabitants by my neighbours 

of the Honourable Company’s territory who are on three 
^ sides of me ; cultivation is improving and comfort is 
^ evident among them ; and they profess openly their 
^ preference for the life they now lead to that from which I 
‘ had little hope of ever winning them.’ In 1830 the young 
RaghujI III was allowed to assume the actual govern- 
ment. He died without heirs in 1853 and his territories 
were then declared to have lapsed, Chhindwdra thus be- 
coming British territory. The District was generally un- 
disturbed during the Mutiny, but the Zaminddr of Harrakot 
or Raikheri rose in revolt when Tantia Topi’s force crossed 
the Nerbudda and entered the Satpura hills in 1858. His 
estate was confiscated and ceased to be a jagir. The bulk 
of it was settled on the malguzari system and transferred to 
Hoshangabad, and some waste villages were included in 
the Bori teak forest. 
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The archaeological remains are of very slip-ht 

I I I — ■ i— i t ii II iiiiiwiiii , , „ | ~ Bi,|||, 

M. . 


i nteres t. The District is singularly 
bare of notable buildings, even 
important shrines being represented only by a chahutra 
or platform and not by a temple* The oldest bu i lding s 
are probably the r uins of the^ JWflkanthi tem ples, of which 
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nothingf now remains but the entrance to the main 
building. These appear to be in the mediaeval Brahmanic 
style and to belong to the period between the seventh and 
the twelfth centuries. A pillar standing by the roadside 
contains an inscription with the name of king Krishna III, 
of the RashtrakOta dynasty, who flourished about the 
eighth century. Another fragmentary slab inscription has 
recently been discovered, which also mentions this king. 
The sculptured stones placed on the Ashburner tank at 
Chhindwara were brought from Nllkanthi. Two old tem- 
ples exist at Mohgaon, one of these having been con- 
structed about three centuries ago. The most interesting 
buildings in the District are those of Deogarh, situated on 
a spur of the southern range of the Satpuras, about 24 miles 
south-west of Chhindwara. These consist of a wall en- 
closing the summit of an isolated hill about half a mile long 
and 150 to 200 yards wide with deep valleys on each side. 
Within are some stone tanks and buildings, the principal 
being the Badal Mahal or cloud palace and the Nagar 
Khdna or entrance gate. In the valley below are the 
tombs of the Gond kings. All the buildings except the 
arches are of brick. Local tradition ascribes the construc- 
tion of the fort to Gaoli princes who preceded the Gonds, 
but the existing remains are in the Muhammadan style and 
may be attributed to Bakht Buland, who lived about 1700 
and visited Delhi.* The names of various hills as Haryagarh, 
Garjagarh and others preserve the memory of the unsettled 
times when they were crowned by the strongholds of Gond 
freebooters, but all traces of these have now vanished. 
copper-plate grant of the sixth century was found at 
Dudhia in the Chhindwara tahsil and has been referred to 
in the history of the District. 


* See also Gazetteer article Det^garh. 
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POPULATION. 

STATISTICS OF POPULATION. 

31. The area and population of the District in 1901 were 

4631 square miles and 407,927 
Statistics of area and persons respectively. Chhindwarfit 

population, density, towns 

and villages. 

population among- the Districts of 
the Central Provinces, excluding BerSr. The District is 
divided into two tahsTls, of which Chhindwara, with an area 
of 3528 square miles and a population of 286,779 persons, 
lies to the north, and Sausar, with an area of 1103 square 
miles and a population of 121,148 persons, to the south. 
The Chhindwara tahsil has thus more than three-fourths of 
the area and seven-tenths of the population of the District. 
The density of population is 88 persons per square mile as 
against 1 14 for British Districts of the Province. Chhind- 
wara is more sparsely populated than any Districts 
except Mandla, Nim 5 r, Betol and Chanda. Excluding 
the jagirs, which contain only 38 persons per square mile, 
the density of the Chhindwara tahsil is 1 17 persons and 
of Sausar no. The most thickly populated part of the 
District is the Sausar Station-house area with a density of 
203 persons excluding Government forest, while the figures 
for the other Station-houses in 1901 were : — Chhindwara 
X64, Pandhurna 156, Umreth 152, Chaurai 148, AmarwSra 
124 and Bichhua 123, the figures being for the village area 
in each case. In igoi the proportion of cropped area 
per head of population was 2 acres, this being one of 
the highest averages in the Province. The District had four 
towns and 1751 inhabited villages according to the census 
ioj igoi* The village lists show 1984 towns and villages, 

are uninhabited. The numbers are being 
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increased by the settlement of ryotwAri and forest vil* 
lages. In 1905 there were 87 of the former and 10 of the* 
latter. The villages are, as a rule, small, and in 1901 the 
proportion containing less than 40 houses or 200 persons 
was 65 per cent. The four towns are : — ChhindwAra (9736), 
Pandhurna (8904), Mohgaon (573°) and Sausar (4785). 

All of these except Mohgaon are municipalities. The urban 
population has increased steadily if slowly sifUl i88i, and 
in recent years its growth has probably become more rapid. 
ChhindwAra and PAndhurnA are the most prosperous towns. 
In 1891 LodhikherA was classed as a town, having a popu- 
lation of more than 5000 persons, but in 1901 it had fallen 
below the limit. At this census the following four villages 
contained more than 2000 persons : — LodhikherA (4181), 
Pipla Narainwar (3254), Berdi (2737) and Mohkher (2160), 
while 31 villages had more than looo persons. 

32. Mr. Montgomerie writes as follows on this subject : — 

‘ In the sparsely populated jAgirs there 
^ is no town. In the rest of the Chhind- 
^ wara tahsil,as it is purely agricultural, 

*' no town has arisen, except at the headquarters, Chhindwara. 

* In the Sausar tahsll cultivation has long been at a high 
' pitch and the open plain is fully populated. The result 
‘ has been the establishment of several- small towns in 
‘ which bankers and traders live. These places, however, 

‘ would not have risen in rank from village to town, but 

* that the ^cultivators of neighbouring villages prized the 
‘ facilities for society and trade to be obtained from living 

* in a small town sufficiently to neglect the additional 

‘ produce to be obtained from their fields by constant . 
‘ supervision on the spot. In the west of the tahsU there 

* is one town, PAndhurnA. In the centre are Mohgaon, 

* the former headquarters of the tahsll, and Sausar, the 
‘ present headquarters, which has only a small population. 

‘ Further east is the town of LodhikherA. This is the only 
< manufacturing town in the District. Cloth and 


Urban and rural 
population. 
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* Vessels are made, both of an ordinary useful quality, 
‘ Neither trade is flourishing*, but the weavers have suffered 
‘ from competition more than the brass -workers. The 
‘ villages of the District show a marked sign of material 
‘ progress. Writing in 1867, Mr. Ramsay commented on 

the “ almost complete absence of tiles ” in roofing 
‘ houses. At the present day tiles are commonly used for 
‘ roofing by ' well-to-do tenants, and it is only in remote 
‘ and wild parts that thatch alone is to be seen. The 
‘ tiles made are of an inferior flat pattern and sell at 
‘ 1000 or 1200 to the rupee. The potters live in large 
‘ villages and occasionally travel round the country making 
‘ tiles where they are wanted. The villages are still as he 
‘ described them, the Hindu villages in clumps of houses 
‘ separated by narrow lanes, the Gondi villages on both 
‘ sides of a broad street with a garden lying at the back 
‘ of each house. On the east 'of the Chhindwara tahsil, 

‘ where villages of the Hindu type prevail, the house gardens 
' are small, and, as a rule, no rent is paid. On the west, the 
‘ gardens attached to villages of the Gondi type are large 

* and highly prized, and^rent is often paid. It is also a 
‘ common practice for the holder of a garden to pay 40 
‘ heads of maize or a hen, virtually as rent for his house 
‘ garden. In the Chhindwara tahsil, the rule is that each 
‘ village area has a village site within it, so that a non- 
‘ resident tenant is the exception. In the Sausar tahsil, there 
" is a distinct tendency among cultivators to cluster together 
‘ in large villages which form the centre of half a dozen 
‘ uninhabited village areas. The practice probably arose 
‘ 80 years ago, when the PindAri raids occasionally ravaged 

* the soi^th country ; then the possession of a mud fort, 

' capable of protecting men and cattle from sudden raiders, 

‘ made a village a desirable place of residence. The forts 
I are in ruins and the occasion for self-defence has passed, 

^;* ;but the custom of flocking together in large villages has 
.fe i^rviyed the necessity for it, since the custom which arose 
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Transfers of territory. 


* because safety was otherwise impossible has continued 
‘ because comfort Avas found to ensue.’ 

33. In 1866 the area of the District was 4255 square 

miles. In 1867 the Bordehi tract, 
with an area of 160 square miles 
and 85 villages,* was transferred to Betol. At the 
settlement of 1867, the Chhater and Bariam-PagSra 
jagirs and some villages from the PachmarhT jagir were 
transferred to Hoshangabad. The Adegaon estate, which 
was formerly a jagir, with an area of some 200 square miles, 
was transferred to the Lakhnadon tahsil of Seoni and 
32 villages were transferred to the Seoni tahsil. The exact 
details of the changes of territory are not now available, 
the records being conflicting. Mr. Ramsay wrote in the 
30 years* Settlement Report^ (1869) : — ‘ Politically the 

* District was divided into four tahsils, hut by recent 
- arrangements the number of tahsil s has been reduced to 

* two, one comprising the whole of the country below the 
‘ ghats and the small pargana of KhamSrpani, and the 
‘ Chhindwara tahsil embracing the rest of the District, To 
‘ effect these changes and for greater compactness of outline, 
‘ a number of villages have been transferred to the 
‘ surrounding Districts.’ The headquarters of the Sausar 
tahsil were at one time at Mohgaon, but were fixed at 
Sausar before 1872, this town probably being selected 
owing to its position on the road. In 1872 the area of the 
District had decreased to 3916 square miles and was 
practically the same in 1881, but in 1891 it was shown as 
4630 square miles, and this change was apparently due to 
correction of survey, as there is no record of transfers of 
territory during the decade. Between 1891 an<^^ 1901 a 
small interchange of forest area was made with Nagpur and 


^ This number is §:iven by Mr. Standen in the Betol Settlement 
Report, para. 174. It is reported from the Chhindwara District; 
Olllce that 136 villages were transferred, 

“ Paragraph 15; 
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in 1903 the villagfes of Mali and SangfAkheda, of the Bariam- 
Pagara jagir were transferred * from Hoshangabad to 
Chhindwara and those of BinorA, Sankri and Kamat Dhana 
of the Aimed jagir from Chhindwara to Hoshangabad. 

34. A census of the District has been taken on five occa- 
sions. The enumeration of 1866 was 
\ ariationin poulation. rnade before the transfers of territory 

already recorded. The population enumerated in 1872 was 

316.000, but the census was considered to be inaccurate, 
especially in the jagirs. In i88t the population was 

373.000, giving an increase of iS per cent, on 1872. The 

growth of population deduced from vital statistics during 
the decade was 10 per cent. The population recorded 
in 1891 was 407,000, giving* an increase of 35,000 or 
9 per cent, on the figures of i88i. This was nearly 
equivalent to the Provincial average, the decade having 
been generally prosperous. The birth-rate during the 
decade was 42 per mille or the fifth highest in the 
Province, and the death-rate 34 per mille or the sixth 
highest. In 1901 the population was nearly 408,000 persons, 
having increased by 433 since 1891. The census disclosed 
noticeable variations in different parts of the District, 
the ChhindwAra tahsil khalsa having an increase of 3*6 
per cent, and the Sausar tahsil of o-6, while the jAgirs 
declined by 1 1 *8 per cent. In the famine of 1897 the small 
millets in the jagirs failed, while the rest of the District 
was comparatively prosperous, but in 1900 the whole area 
was severely affected by famine. There was probably some 
immigration from the jagirs into the Chhindwara tahsil in 
both years. During the decade the birth-rate was 42 per 
mille in^ the khalsa portion of the District or the highest in 
the Province, while the death-rate was 41 per mille or the 
eighth highest. The registratipn of vital statistics was first 
introduced into the jAgirs in 1901. Since 1901 there has 
been a rapid growth of population, the average birth-rate 
for th 1901-05 haying been 56 and the death-rate 29. 
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demic ami the disease gradually spread to the surrounding' 
villages. In 1904 a total of 38^2 deaths were reported 
from the disease and in 1905 there were 913. In 1901 the 
District contained 103 lepers, of whom 81 were males and 
22 females. 

37. The District has as yet no important industries. 

A few ginning factories have been 
opened in the Sausar tahsil, but these 
do not work for more than four or five months in the 
year and only employ sixty or seventy persons apiece»| 
The Pench Valley Coal Mines are now working in the 
Cbhindwara tahsil and employ two or three hundred 
labourers, while the manganese mines in Sausar may give 
work to four hundred. These industries are not as yet 
sufficient to exercise any appreciable effect on the returns 
of occupation, thoug-h they have sufficed, in conjunction with 
the extension of cotton cultivation, to effect a large increase 
in the wages of daily labour. The proportion of the total 
population engaged in, agriculture according to the census 
of 1901 was 7 1 *6, as against the Provincial average of 72*7. 
Personal servants contribute 2 per cent, of the population, 
and about 4 per cent, are engaged in the preparation and 
supply of articles of food and drink. Fishermen are an 
important constituent of this class and next to these come 
persons concerned with milch-cattle. In the country the 
feojars s ell milk from door to door just as the Gaolis do i n 

keep buffaloes and trade in ^/iL 
Among purveyors of vegetable food, grain-dealers are the 
chief class^ Other ^occup ations are grinding and parching 
graJjSK and * selling fl our and parch ed gram. Workers in 
cotton ntJmber 15,000. qr 3*7 per cent, of the population, 
and about per cent, are workers in metals and 
precious stones. Lodhikhera was formerly the principal 
i^Q^nufacturing town, and cloth and brass vessels, both of an 
nsef^^ quality, were made. here. Both industflfe 
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More than 4500 beg*- 


have now however larg-ely declined, 
gars were returned in 1901. 

38. The chief ^Jjanguage^ used 

Hindi, Gondi and Marathi. 

Language statistics. '• Vt. *’ ^ 

Hindif spoken in the jagirs where Gonds 


in the 


District are 

GondT^r* 


are chiefly found, Hindi in the central 
tract, especially the Chhindwara tahsil, and iMantthi in 
the south, mostly in the Sausar tahsil. Hindi is spbken 
by about 53 per cent, of the population, Gondi by 25 per 
kent. and Marathi by 19 per cent. Two per cent, speak . 
Korku. The proportion of Marathi speakers in Sausar is 
49 pc** cent, of the population. The prevalent dialect of 
Hindi is Bundeli, which is spoken by 185,000 persons. Bun- 
deli is allied to Urdn, which is returned by 4000 persons from 
the District as their language. Bundeli differs from Urdu 
in some points of inflection. In Bundeli the long a forming 
the termination of substantives is changed into o as ghoro 


for ghorCi, Chhindwaro hauf ihxindo jilo hai for Chhiiidwdra 
bahut lhanda sila hai (Chhindwara is a very cold District). 
The change is also made in the participial form of verbs as 
kJuio for khayd. Another tendency is to leave out the aspir- 
ate if it is not the initial letter of a word, as in the instance 
quoted above becomes ban/. Similarly gahtrd deep be- 

comes gaira^ lahai- (wave) lairy ntcilisfd (tax) masul^ but hal 
(plough), hat (market), hathyar (implement) remain as they 
are, the initial h being retained. The ko of the oblique case 
is also changed to e as ham diikane jat for ham dukan ko jdte 
hain (1 am going to the shop). If the root of a verb, ends 
in long a it is changed into ai to form the verbal noun, as 
khaibo for khdna. In the future the terminatil^n ga is not 
used in Bundeli and the Gujarati termination s^t altered, 
into hat is substituted, as na darhai for woh na daregd (he 
will not fear). The past tense of the substantive verb, 
they is changed to hatOy hatCy as in ta jat hato for tU jam thd 
^pu wast going) and the long a in the termination of 

shortened, as in the foregoiog example whet# 
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becomes jfiL In BVindeli as in Urdu the particle ne is 
added to transitive verbs, and in this respect it differs from 
Eastern Hindi. Another dialect spoken in the District is 
Bhoyari. It derives its name from the Bhoyar caste, who 
number about 17,000 persons. Bhoyari is a form of 
Rdjasthani Hindi, which this caste spoke in their orig-inal 
home in Malwa, but which has now become much corrupted 
by intermixture with Marathi and Western Hindi. Another 
caste dialect called Katiyai after the Katias, and spoken 
by about 6000 people, is, like the Bhoyari, a sub-dialect of 
Rajasthani Hindi. 


Marathi and other 
languai^es. 


39. Marathi is snokeu by 77,000 persons. It is the Nag-- 
puri dialect, which in all essential 
points agrees with what is called 
Berari. The chief peculiarities of this 
dialect are the following — Long vowels and especially hna! 
ones are very frequently shortened, as rni and mi (I) madfsha 
iind mddsiha (my). V is very indistinctly sounded before 
/, /, d, and it is often dropped altogether, as isto for 

visto (fire), and ts for vis (twenty). The neuter gender, 
which is thoroughly preserved only in Marathi and Gujarati, 
is somewhat weakened by frequently combining it with an 
adjective in the masculine gender, for instance tsaii^le niansa 
(good men), is joined to a masculine adjective and 

so on. In verbs the second person singular has usually 
the same form as the third person, thus tu fihc (thou art) for 
ill dhes. The habitual past is often used as an ordinary 
past ; thus to mJianc (he said) for to mhanald. L and 71 are 
continually interchanged in the future tense, as vtt 7 neirin 
^nd mdril (I shall strike). Gondi is spoken by 104,000 per- 
sons or 76 per cent, of the Gond population and Korko by 
8000 persons or 43 per cent, of the KorkQs. 


Religion. 

40. The statistics of religion show that 

stitute 62 per cent, of the population, 

Ag imi^; ST Tmamr 

nfadans 2 per cent.~ Tliere 1^8 

474 Christie jOT ih^ forest tribes, theGonds are 
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. generally considered as AnimistSi while the KorkOs, who wof 
ship Mahddeo and respect the life of the cow, are hek 
to Imve been admitted into the pale of Hinduism. Practical!) 
however the beliefs of both as well as of the lower Hindi 
castes, consist largely in the deification of the spirits oi 
forests, hills, and inanimate objects of all kinds. Among the 
village godlings, who are reverenced by the rural population, 
MSroti or Hanuman is the chief. He must be installed 
whenever a new village is founded, and he is annually wor- 
shipped by the malguzar with great ceremony. Tuesda)/ 
and Saturday are the days sacred to him. Msta Msi, the 
goddess of small-pox, is represented by a number of rough 
stones indented like a honey-comb to resemble the pit-mark 
of sihall-pox, which are collected and placed under the 
sacred nlm tree [Melia indica). Water is poured over them 
and taken home and given to the children to drink. When 
a child has small-pox, the father sometimes puts on a pair 
of handcuffs, and with a pot containing fire on his head, 
proceeds to worship the goddess. The sisters of Mata Mai 
are Marhai, the goddess of cholera, Khokhli, the goddess 
of coughing and Jarhai (from jar or jwar)^ the goddess of 
fever. These with three others, who are not commonly 
known, are considered as the seven sisters, all being forms 
of Devi. Bhimsen is the brother of Mata and accompanies 
her when she enters the person of anyone in the house, and 
is manifested by small-pox. These two deities are more 
revered than all others, because their manifestations are 
more terrible. Women offer to Mata the kunku or red 
powder which they place on their foreheads and tntss^ or 
tooth-powder, as these two articles are used by married 
; w widows. They also offer hef; a yellow 

;cholif this being the colour worn at marriages* Men offej^i 
j to Bhimsen the kardord or thread which they wear round the ? 
waist, and tobacco and liquor, so that he may enjoy 
wiih them and madak and smokers give a Uttle 

tfieir driigs. Muthia Deo is the divine watchman 
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r^presetited by a stone daubed with vermilion and placed at 
the meeting' of the village roads. He is worshipped when 
the crops are cut. HolerA Deo is the post to which cattle are 
tied in the court-yard, and he protects them from harm. 
He is generally worshipped by the Gonds. Asra is the 
goddess of water and lives near rivers. The milk of a cow 
or buffalo after calving is offered to her for the first three 
days, as if this is not done, she will drink the milk and the 
animal will become barren. 

41. Ghor Deo is the locust deity, from ghora^ a name 
for a locust. Clay horses are offered 
gods— con. people think that the 

locusts stay in MahSdeo’s hill by 
Pachmarhi, and when he is angry, he sends them out to 
wreak destruction on the crops. When a plague of locusts 
occurred in Sausar in 1905, people went bare-footed to the 
shrine of Devi in Amraoti and brought sanctified water to 
sprinkle over the crops. But neither this nor the efforts of 
Government, they say, were of any avail, and the plague 
raged for three months, until on the festival of Devi in 
Ashwin or Kunwar all the locusts vanished mysteriously in 
one night and did not reappear. Waghoba is the spirit of a 
man who has been killed by a tiger, a platform being always 
erected to such unfortunates in the belief that if this is not 
done, they will lead the tiger back to the village to secure 
further victims. When a native shikari sits up over the 
body of a maneater's victim, he sometimes ties the legs and 
arms of the corpse to its sides in the belief that if left free 
it will raise its arm and point at the hunter to warn the tiger 
away. Banjari Deo is the god of travellers and is located 
on the roads at the foot of steep ascents ; travellers offer 
hitn a cocoanut on coming to the hill, so that their carts 
may not break down in climbing it. Khandobd is an incar- 
nation of Mahadeo, who was born in a field of millet near 
and led the people against the Muhammadans in 
He had a watch-dog who warned him 



bf the approach of his enemies, and he is named after 
the kh&nda or sword which he always carried. The 
dog- is worshipped in his honour by the Marathas and 
Dhangfars. 

42. On the 15th day of Shrawan (July — August) artisans 
worship their implements and do no 
Festivals. work. The DhTmars go and throw 

their fishing-nets over their patrons* heads and receive 
a small present. Stilts are worn from this time until 
the day of Pola. At the Nag Panchami festival five^ 
days afterwards, some carious customs are still observed 
among Brahmans, which will be related in the article 
on that caste. Schoolmasters take their boys to a stream 
and there they wash their slates and worship them and 
then cbme back and eat sweetmeats. On the Pola festival 
in Bhadon (August — September) the cattle are washed 
in the morning and their horns are decorated with different 
kinds of designs. On the third day after Pola the Teli 
women go out and bring back branches of the thorny 
shrub called marbod or fiarbod {Asparaj^s ?'acemdsa)^ and 
sweep out the house with it. They then collect the sweep- 
ings in a pot saying, ‘Oh Marbod, remove all diseases, fevers, 
coughs, bugs, fleas and mosquitoes ’ ; the sweepings are then 
thrown into the road or at four cross-roads, and they think 
that this will keep the house free of insects. The Koshtis 
and Mangs take drums and go out of the village, until they 
find the marbod creeper and they sit by it and take food to- 
gether. In some places cowdung cakes, charcoal and bhila*- 
wan nuts * are placed in a pot with cowries and thrown 
outside the village With the same idea, and gamblers pick 
up the cowries, and think they will be lucky. On this day 
the wife of every farm-servant must go and grind some juSr 
in the house of her master for Idck, and for this she received 
a present of one or two pounds of grain. On this day the^ 
boys take their stilts outside the village and burn 

■ . '■ . ' " M . 

^ .Semecarpus anacardiuntf the markin^reut tr^. 
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^be walking- on stilts, while the crops are being sown, is 
probably done with the object of making the corn grow as 
high as the stilts. Swinging is another pastime indulged in 
at this special period, probably with the same object. ‘ In 
‘ the Vosges mountains the sower of hemp pulls his nether 
‘ garments up as far as he can, because he imagines that the 
‘ hemp he is sowing will attain the precise height to which 
‘ he has succeeded in hitching up his breeches ; and in the 
‘ same region another way of securing a good crop of hemp 
" is to dance on the roof of the house On Twelfth Day. In 
‘ Swabia, and among the Transylvanian Saxons, it is a com- 
‘ mon custom for a man who has sown hemp to leap high in the 
‘ field in the belief that this will make the hemp grow tall.'* 
43, On Dasahra in KunwSr (August — September) the 
jagirdars collect all their relations and 
dependents and march out of the village 
with horses and elephants, firing guns, 
to pay reverence to the shanti tree {Btmhinza racemosa). The 
leaves of this tree are taken to represent gold and are distri- 
buted in commemoration of the fact that Ceylon, which was 
supposed to be built of gold, was conquered on Dasahra. 
On the 15th day of Kunwar, when the moon is full, 
the Maratha Brahmans sometimes stay awake all night, 
as they believe that on this night nectar falls from the 
moon. Pots of milk are put out to catch it ,and afterwards 
drunk. This festival is especially observed in honour of the 
first-born son or daughter. The child is bathed and given 
new clothes to wear, and Brahmans and other relations are 
invited to dine. On the 12th day of Kartik (October — 
November) the marriage of the ^ulsi [Ocymum sanciunt) 
plant with the image of Krishna is celebrated. A miniature 
marriage «hed is made with stalks of sugarcane and juSr, 
and the jar in which the image of the tulsl plant is kept is 
painted in colours. Then after sunset a Brahman repeats 
nthe texts used at a wedding. The ceremony typifies the 

i The Golden Bough X», page 36. 
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of nature as represented by the plant with the 
fertilising principle which is deified in Krishna* At Diwdlt 
the Ahirs dance and sing songs, carrying sticks, on the top 
of which a peacock’s feather is placed. A man of the 
Mehra caste makes an image of mud which is named Gango, 
and places it in a shed of leaves. The people come and 
throw grains of urad at it, and some offer pice which are 
taken by the maker of the image. At the end of the 
festival a MehrA takes it away and throws it into a river. 
On the festival of ShivrAtri, on the 15th day of PhAgun 
(February — March), the people keep fast all night and offer 
flowers, sandal paste, rice and leaves of the hel tree {Aegle 
rnarmelos) to MahAdeo. On the following day those who 
have not gone to one of Mahadeo’s temples proceed outside 
the village and pick up some lime pebbles ; these they 
worship, supposing tjiem to be sanctified by the touch of the 
feet of the people who have gone on pilgrimage. The pile 
of wood for the Holi festival is collected several days 
beforehand. The small boys of the village gather the fuel, 
stealing any loose pieces cf wood they find lying about. 
The Gond and BanjAra women go round the village on a 
frolic, and if they meet any well-to-do man, stop him and 
make him give them a present before they let him go. 
After the Holi a rich man will sometimes give a feast called 
kusumb&* He sends his invitations round to different 
villages by presenting a piece of betel- vine to the mukaddam, 
and this includes all the residents of the village. The 
people assemble at night after eating the evening meal at 
home and the host provides bh&n^ for them to drink. They 
then form two parties and sing against each other, the 
performance sometimes lasting for hours. ^ Towards 
morning the host implores them to stop, because if they 
go on till daybreak, he will have to provide a meal of 
cakes and sugar for them. When the ot 

fifteenth day of the month falls on a Monday, it is speciailly 
db^eryed as a festival by women. They wUl walk 
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round a pipal tree, and then present xo8 mang-oeis or other 
fruits to a Brahman, choosing* a different fruit on each 
occasion* The number io8 signifies a little over a hundred 
and conveys the idea of ^ full measure and flowing over* ; in 
the same manner, when a ceremonial present is to be given, 
a rupee and a quarter is always taken as the amount rather 
than a rupee. On the first five d^ys of Chait, following the 
Holl, members of the artisan castes, such as the Sonar, 
KasAr, and LohAr are sometimes forbidden to work under 
penalty of being put out of caste. During this period they 
worship Devi and the implements of their callings. 

44. The following desci iption of the religion of the Gonds 


Gond g’ods and reli 
gious observances. 


is quoted from Mr. Tawney’s note 
in the Provinci tl Census Report of 
1881 : — ‘ The worship of the Gonds 


' may be summarised as being that of the gods presiding 

* over the village destinies, the supposed powers of evil, 
^ the spirits of their fathers, and the weapons and creatures 
‘ of the chase. The village gods are nearly all common 
^ property of the Gonds and low Hindus, and generally 

* consist of one or more stones placed at convenient 

* distances from the village, under the shade of some 


* appropriate tree. In almost every house there is a ready 

* reference set of gods called in bulk ChhotA Deo, and indi- 

* vidually sometimes going by the same names as those 
^ worshipped on special occasions at the Deo-khalld^ or 

* Gods* threshing floor (of which there are frem lo to 20 in 

* the District), and sometimes bearing special names, such as 
^ Dhan ThAkur, Dhan GopAl, Sakrai, DulhA Deo, etc., 

* according to the taste and fancy of the worshippers. These 
^ household gods have a tendency to increase, a.s special 

* occasions necessitate the addition of a new god ; and once 

* he is enthroned in the house he never seims to leave it of 


his own accord. Thus if a man is killed by a cobra, the 
latter becomes a household god, and is worshipped for 
many generations. Hence the number and names of the 
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* deimestTegwtis vary from villag-e to vinag’e, and often from 

* house to house, and there is no sayingf what set of grods 
^ may be expected to be in any dwelling. If a set of gfculs 

* does not work satisfactorily, they are also, some or atl of 

* them, discarded, and a new lot introduced. The forms of 
^ these gfods also vary considerably, the only constant thing* 

* about them being the vermilion with which the}* are d ubed. 

* They are sometimes all earthen cones, and vary from that 
‘ to miniature wooden tables* With these gods are wor^ 
^ shipped the spirits of deceased ancestors who have received 

* a formal introduction to the Gond pantheon. 1 may 

* mention that it is somewhat difficult to get a Gond 

* either to confess that he has any household gods or to 

* show them. The best way is to send off the father of the 

* family on some errand, and then to ask his unsuspect* 

* ing wife to bring out the gods. You generally then 
‘ get them on a tray, and some of the villagers will 

* help her to name them. The Rhumkas or Gond priests 

* also seem somewhat shy of showing the gods at the l?eo^ 

* or regular worshipping place, which has a priest 

* always attached. The gods there are generally tied up in 

* grass and fixed in the fork of the sr7/ tree, or buried in 
‘ some recess in the forest, except Palo, who is put in a bag 

* to prevent his getting wet, and Chawar, who is a cow’s 

* tail. Perhaps they have some reason for not being too 

* free in showing their gods ; for not long since a young 

* scamp of a MusalmSn, having determined to put to a test 
' the reputed powers of the Gond gods for evil, hid himself 

* in a tree near the Deo^khalla^ and having noticed where 

* the gods were hidden, got down when the worshippers 

* had gone, took them out, and bag and baggaged the 

* whole lot of them into a well. However, when 1 went 
^ there, the BhumkA at MujSwar, after some parley, retired;- 

* into the forest, and came out quite confidingly wUh 

* armful of gods. The Deo-khall& gods are generally 

V of tliooe at MujSwar were aB spa^*sl|apf^ 
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^tecepit Gbfti^rft who is of bett-metal,. and in form Uke tba 
t bells ordinarily put round the necks of bullocks. When a 
$pear*head has been lost and another is not available^ any* 
tbtngf in the shape of a pike or spear will do» and it does 
^ * not s^^ear to make any difference so long as iron is the 

w 

* metal used. Women may not worship at the De^kbaUik ; 

* and six-god worshippers only worship at a Dea-khallA 

* with 6 gods, and seven-god men at one with 7 gods. The 

* collection of gods at a Deo-khalUk is called Bara Deo or 

* the great god» and when a Gond swears by Bard he 

‘ swears by all the Gond gods of his sect. The most con* 

* stant gods at a Deu^khalUk are probably (1) Pharsl Pen^ 

* the battle axe god ; (2) Mattya» the great god of mis- 

* chief ; (3) Ghangra, the bell god ; (4) Salle ; (5) Palo» the 
^ representative of animals ; and (6) Chawar, the cow’s taih 

* which last is probably worshipped as a pleasing remini* 
^ scence of feasts on deceased bullocks. Besides these there 

* are divers gods and goddesses which may be founds most 
^ of them with Hindu names» such as Dhan Bai^ Purbta» 

* Sakrai and others^ and the list which 1 have got is a 

* somewhat long one. It is,, however, clear enough that 
' the original gods were, with the exception of Ghangra, 

* hunting-weapons and representations of animals, and 

* names have been subsequently adopted from the Hindu 
‘ pantheon, and given to them by the priests. I do not 

* know how the bells have found a place among the 
' gods ; their use to a primitive people is not apparent* 

* Of all the gods the most remarkable probably is 

* Palo. He is made of clothe and acts as a covering 
^ for the spear heads at the time of worship. The one 

* I saw w§s a small cloth, about a} feet by and in 

* the form of a shield* It is a very expensive god tbis^ 
^iMld costs from Rs. 50 to 80^ its intrinsic value 

b^og, at the outside^ Rs. 5. When a new one is required, 
^ it bas to be made by a Katie or RajrPardhan, wbo«dbserve# 

It is being worked. Thus, he 
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* has to live in a separate house, and is not allowed to go 

* near bis own till its completipn* He also is not allowed to 

* wear any clothes while he is working, or to smoke, drink 

* water, eat, etc. If he does any of these things, he must 
‘ leave off working for the day. While engaged on the cloth 
'he is well fed by the Gonds, and supplied with fowls and 

* spirits ; it is not surprising therefore that the god is never 
' finished in 6 months, though 1 would engage to make one 
' in a week. When ready, it is taken to the Deo^khallA and 
' a great worship is held, during which blood is seen to fiow 
' from the figures on the cloth, and they are supposed to 
' be endued with life. The figures on the cloth are very 
‘ rude, being embroidered in coloured silk, with a stitch or 


' two of red silk in each animal to subsequently represent 
' blood. The worker puts in whatever animals he recollects ; 

• and the chief figures I saw were a bullock, some sort of 
. ' deer, a gouty*looking snake, with a body as thick as the 

• elephant's, and the latter animal barely distinguishable 

• from it by having t.wo legs and a trunk*. 

45. Muhammadans number 12,000 persons, of whom 

2000 reside in Chhindwara town. 
Muhammadans* . 

They have nearly lOO villages and so 

are an important landholding class locally, and include 

two old families of some standing. The Sisgars or glass- 

makers and PinjarAs or cotton-carders, though nominally 

Muhammadans, have Hindu names. Their women 


practise Hindu customs, and a little time back they per- 
formed their marriages both by Hindu and Muhammadan 
rites. But they circumcise their male children. Their 
women do not wear the Muhammadan pyjAmas, but the 
Hindu skirt and breast cloth. Occasionally l^indus are 
converted to IslAm, but the explanation is, as a rule, that they 
have been put out of caste for living with a Muhammadan 
woman. The Muhammadans commonly marry two wives^ 
They will not take water from very low castes, and Muhacaf 
madan women will not talte food from the same; d^^^ 
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converts from Hinduism^ thoug-h they will eat together in 
different dishes. In making ablutions a Muhammadan 
washes his face and hands first and then his feet, and. a 
Hindu washes his feet and then his face and hanJs. 
Muhammadans use earthen vessels for household, purposes 
much more than Hindus. Their women attend marriages, 
but they must wait for their food until the men have finished, 
and this may be for hours, so that the dinner may fast ;all 
night before the women have finished eating. Women, eat 
very slowly and take much longer than the men. If any- 
thing runs short, men take no notice, but the women make 
reflections on the want of provision and go on asking for 
the thing that has run short, Hindus and Muhammadans 
will attend each others’ marriages, the Hindus cook- 
ing their own food which the host buys for them. The 
five cardinal duties of a Muhammadan arc first the 
kaltna or confession of faith ; second the iiimas or saying 
his prayers five times a day ; third the rozfi or fasting during 
the month of Ramzan ; fourth the or almsgiving ; if 

his property is as much as 52 J tolas of silver, he should 
give one-tenth of his income annually in charity, but if it is 
less ihan this, he need not give anything ; and lastly the 
Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca. A Muhammadan should not 
theoretically wear ornaments other than a silver ring which 
is sufficient to purchase a day’s food, and if he wears gold 
or silver ornaments when saying his prayers, their efficacy is 
supposed to be destroyed. Their women often wear little 
rings and leaves of gold all down the edges of their ears, 
/and in 'the nose have a large ring on one side, a button on 
the other, and a small ring hanging from the centre. The 
local Muhammadans think it a religious duty to kill a large 
lizard or chameleon whenever they see it. They say that 
^^when AbrAham was taken by some enemies who wanted to 
jjburn him, the pile refused to take fire. Thefi the lizard 
^iaiiie and blew on the flames and made them burn, 
they : bc^ar an eternal enmity to thiis animal. Both 





Muhami iu rtlans and Hindus j<m in ce}ebratia|f the Muharratf 
and the Hindus worship the or representations of the 

tomb of Httsam. Formerly only men who had made vows, 
and especially those who were without a son dressed up as 
tigers during the Muharram* But now anybody does it in 
order to make money. Others dress up as fakirs or beggars 
and go round asking for alms» which they afterwards oflfer 
to the 

46. Christians numbered 474 in 1901, of whom 19 were 

Christians Europeans and Eurasians, and the re* 

mainder natives, the number of natives 
having increased from ^9 in 1891 to 455 in this year. A 
mission was established in ChhindwSra by the Free Church 
of Scotland in 1869, and in 1885 was handed over to the 
Evangelical National Missionary Society of Stockholm, 
by whom it is maintained, the members belonging to 
the Lutheran Church of Sweden. The Society supports 
four stations at ChhindwSra, AmarwSra, SejS and Bijori 
near Tamia. At Chhindwara it maintains large orphan* 
ages for boys and girls, and an Anglo-vernacular middle 
school and primary schools in the town. It has out- 
stations at Umreth, GangiwAda, and Sarnd in charge of 
native assistants. Sejd is a village bought by the Mission 
for the benefit of the children in its orphanage. The sta- 
tion at Bijori has recently been founded for work among the 
Gonds. Chhindwara is in the Anglican Diocese of Ndgpur 
and is visited by a Chaplain from Kamptee. It is in the; 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Ndgpur. 

Casts. 


Princtpal castes. 


47* Of the whole population Gonds constitute "34 per 
cent, and KorkOs 5 per cent., while 
there are a small number of Bharia- 
Bhumtas. Eight of the nine j&§flr estates belong to 
Sends, whD derive their title from the rulees of Deogartb; 
The unproductiveness of their hills and forests and thil: 
mtural strength of the country prei^rved them 



" tbiii Mtire subjection to the Mardthds to which the chiefs 
in other quarters were broug^ht* In the jAgfirs Gonds 
form more than two-thirds of the entire population. Other 
numerous castes are the Ahirs, constituting* 8 per cent, 
of the popuiation, Mehrds 8 per cent, and Kunbis 5 per cent. 
Next to the Gonds the principal landholding* castes are 
Brahmans, Ahfrs, Muhammadans and Raghuvansis. The 
tenants are generally Gonds, Kunbis, Ahirs, Bhoyars, 
Lodhis and BrAhmans. Kunbis, Telis. MAlis and Gonds are 
usually employed as farm-servants. The ChhindwAra tahsil, 
outside the jAgirs, is populated principally by immigrants 
from the north-west who came through Narsinghpur, while 


in Sausar there is a strong MarAthA element from the 
adjoining territories of NAgpur, Wardha and BerAr. 

48. BrAhmans number 8000 persons or 2 per cent, of the 
Bf Ahmari. population and hold nearly 250 villages, 

being the largest landowners next to 
Gonds. Many BrAhmans also are patwAris. They belong to * 
the Kanaujiaand MahArAshtra subdivisions, representing im- 
migrants from the north and south, and include also a number 
of Malwi and Bhagore BrAhmans, who originally come from 


MaIwA, but now arrange their marriages only among their 
fellows in the Central Provinces and BerAr. The MarathA 
Brahmans will take food cooked without water from the 
MaIwis but do not regard them as very orthodox. The 
Bhagore BrAhmans are perhaps the oldest members of the 
caste resident in the District, and are usually the village 
priests. Some curious customs are said to be observed by 
the local BrAhmans on the NAg Panchami day. They must 
not cut vegetables with a knife on this day but only with a 
scythe, and they may not eat bread baked on a girdle. 
The priest comes to each house early in the morning and 
-tells the owner to arise, bathe, make himself good food 
and eat. But if anybody goes before the priesft and tells 
|jhim to do anything ridiculous, as to take his bedding under 
apd walk out of the village, or to bathe in cold S 
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water, or weep, he is bound by custom to do it. It is also/ 
considered necessary that every g‘uest who eats in the house 
on lhat day must be branded behind with a burning* stick, 
which the host does stealthily when he is not looking. These 
customs are now falling into abeyance. When a boy is 
born to a Brahman a bell is rung, but if it is a girl > a tJiali 
or plate is beaten. 

49. Rajputs number 9-100 persons and hold about 150 
villages. These figures include the 
Raghuvansis, who have now derogat- 
ed from the rank of Rajputs, and are considered as a 
separate caste on a level with Kurmis and Kunbis. They 
marry among themselves, whereas a true Rajput must 
take his wife from another sept than his own. The 
Raghuvansis say that they came originally from Ajodhya 
and are the descenda'tts of Raja Ra.i4hu of the Solar race, 
to whose line the great Rrima belonged, but the other Raj- 
puts say that they are the descendants of some old chieftain 
by a woman of low caste. They do not disdain to drive the 
plough with their own hand, and they will eat their food in 
the field, and not only on the hearth after its purification as 
other Rajputs do. They allow the marriages of widows and 
invest their sons with the sacred thread at the time of their 
marriage, instead of performing the proper thread ceremony. 
Some discard ihe cord after the ceremony is over. At their 
weddings they combine the Hindustani custom of walking 
round the sacred pole with the Maratha one of throwing 
coloured rice on the bridal couple. Sometimes the Raghu- 
vansis have what they call a weddings At this, flour, 

sugar and are the only kinds of food permissible, large 
cakes of flour and sugar being boiled in pitchers full of 
and everybody being given as much of this as he can ,eat. 
The guests generally overeat themselves, and as weddings 
are celebrated in the hot weather, one or two may occa* 
stonally die of repletion.' This the host considers as 
.evidence- qL the complete success of his party^ Socho- % 
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marriagfe feast may cost two or three thousand rupees. 
After the wedding; the women of the bride’s party attack 
those of the bridegroom’s with bamboo sticks, while these 
retaliate by throwing red^ powder on them. The Sorajvansis 
are another degraded caste of Rajputs who now marry 
among themselves- Some of them permit widow-marriage, 
while others do not, and the former are nicknamed Patkar- 
yas after the name of the ceremony, which is called p(iL 
The Rajputs are generally good cultivators, Mr. Montgo- 
merie says, and specially the Raghuvansis, who formerly 
lived in clans holding villages on or communal 

tenure. As malguzars they are very prone to absorb tenant 
land into their home farms. The Raghvis of the Sausar 
tahsil were formerly identical with the Raghuvansis in 
Chhindwara, but have now adopted a larger proportion of 
Maratha customs. The Raghuvansis are considered as 
somewhat quarrelsome. Though fond of comtort they 
combine a good deal of thrift with it, and the clannish spirit 
of the caste prevents any oppression of Raghuvansi tenants 
by a landlord or moneylender of their own body. 

50. Banias number 4000 and own nearly 100 villages. 

„ . Since 1881 the numbers of this caste 

Bania. 

in the District have doubled. There 
are several subcastes, both Jain and Hindu, and coming 
both from the Maratha country and from Rajputana. 
The Maratha Banias are usually Saitwals and Lingayats 
and these are often engaged in cultivation. 'Ihe 
Lingayats were originally a sect devoted to the worship of 
5iva, but have now developed into a subcaste marrying 
among themselves. They wear always the phallic sign of 
Siva enclosed in a little metal casket round the neck or on 
the arm. The Saitwals are Jains by religion and call thepi- 
selves Bispanthis as they worship idols. The Audhias call 
■ themselves SAktas and worship Devi. Unlike other BaniaA 
l^lthey eat flesh,, but do not drink liquor, and they usually bury 
dead. The ParwArs and CharnAgars come from BundeK 



ktaiid aod are Jains. The Mahesris come laom 

At tiie Holl festival the Mdrwdras make an imag-e mud 

aad set it cip» calling it NS.thurdm. They mock and throar 

mud at it and heat it with their shjoes and make merry kK* 

two or three days and then break it up. The men and women 

make two parties and throw dirty water over each other, and 

the women beat the men with strips of cloth. When a 

girl is born the^MSrwdris break an earthen pot to show their 

evil fortune, but on the birth of a boy they beat a brass dish. 

51. Ahirs constitute 8 per cent, of the population and 

own more than xoo villages. The 
Ahfr. . ^ . ... 

bulk of them are concentrated m the 

ChhlndwAra tahsil, though the best grazing grounds are 

in the Kbamflrpdni tract of Sausar* Most of the Ahirs 

belong to the Nandbans subcaste and trace their descent 

from the mythical king Nand, of whom the god Krishna 

was the adopted son. As a rule they do not employ 

BrAhmans for religious ceremonies and have their own 

caste priests, called Laganias. The LingAyat Ahirs abstain 

from eating flesh and drinking liquor and are reckoned 

higher than the others* The Ahirs are stout and stalwart 

physically but are looked on as bad-tempered and stupid. 

$2. The Kunbis and Kurm is are the regular cultivating 

castes of the Deccan and Northern 

KurmI and Kunbl. ^ Tz — 

I ndta, ^ nd occupy the same position, 

the names being sometimes used as interchangeable by 

outsiders. The Kunbis have 60 villages and the Kurmts 

about 30. The stronghold of the Kunbi caste is the 

cotton-juAr country of the Sausar tahsil and of the 

Kurmis the Chaurai wheat plain. Most of the Kunbt^ 

belong to the Tirole subcaste, who consider themselves as 

. o 

superior to the others and claim that their ancestors were 
Rftjputs who came from Thercri in Rfljputana and took to 
cultivation. Others however say that - they derive their 
name from their cultivation of the til plant. Other sub* 
are the Dhanojes, who are toelieued-- ^ te; coii iw eeU ^ 
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vrtth the Dhangfars or shepherds of the MarAthA country ; 
the LonhAres who derive their name from LonAr Mehkar» a 
place in BerAr, where there is a well-known salt lake ; the 
Baones who are so called from the term BAwan BerAr, gftven 
to Berar when it paid fifty-two lakhs of revenue, as ag^ainst 
only eig^ht lakhs paid by the JhAdi or hill-country ; and the 
Khaires who take their name from the khair tree, from which 
they formerly prepared catechu. There is also a small 
subcaste of Kunbis called Gadhao, because they formerly 
kept donkeys, thoug^h they no longfer do so ; they are 
looked down on by the others who will not even take 
water from their Viands. The Kunbis permit the mar- 
riag^e of a sister’s son to a brother’s daug^hter thougfh 
not vice versa^ and this custom has g^iven rise to the 
proverb * A to ghari bhttsi sun ’ which means, ‘ At a sister’s 
house the brother’s daug*hter is a daugfhter-ln-law. ’ 1 he 
sister claims it as a rigi’ht and not infrequently there are 
quarrels if the brother decides to give his daughter to 
|:omebody else. At their marriages the fathers wash the 
feet of the bride and bridegroom and then the relatives 
throw akshata or rice coloured with vermilion on the couple. 
The bridegroom must wear a blanket on his way to the 
wedding. A bachelor who wishes to marry a widow must 
first go through a mock ceremony with an akrd or swallow- 
wort plant. This is a well-known common plant growing 
on waste land, and in some places parents are said to 
poison children, whom they do not desire to * keep alive, 
by rubbing its juice on their lips. The Kunbis, except 
the Baone subcaste, breed and eat fowls, and they also 
drink liquor, though not to excess. The Kunbi is a great 
believer in ghosts and spirits and any illness is ascribed to 
their influence. They get a Br Ah man’s cast-off sacred 
l;hread and folding it to hold a little lamp, wave this to 
^^d fro* If it mdves in a straight line they say that the 
patient is possessed by a spirit, but if in a circle that hie 
, ia due Xo natural . causes. In the former case they 
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promise an offering- to the spirit to induce it to depart from 
the patient. The Brahmans, it is said, try to prevent the 
Kunbis from getting hold of their sacred threads, because 
they think that by waving the lamp in it, all the virtue 
which they obtained by their repetitions of the Gayatri or 
sacred prayer is transferred to the sick Kunbi. They there- 
fore tear up their cast*ofF threads or sew them into clothes. 
The Kurmis belong chiefly to the Sanaurhia subcaste, which 
derives its name from some locality in the United Provinces. 
The Kurmis do not eat fowls and they do not permit the 
marriage of first cousins. 

# 

53. The Lodhis number 9000 persons and hold about 60 
villages. They come from Northern 
Kayasth, India and the bulk of them arc Jangra 
Lodhis, apparently deriving their 
name from the same source as the Janghara Rajputs of 
Rohilkhand, a turbulent set who were defeated by Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori, The Lodhis reside principally in the Chhind- 
wSra tahsil and as cultivators rank with the Kurmis.* 
They are now peaceful cultivators, though they have not 
altogether lost their independence of character. They will 
not grow j*««-hemp, safflower or indig'o, though, like other 
castes, they may be conquering their repugnance to hemp 
now that its cultivation has become so profitable. The 
Kayasths, though insignificant numerically, own about 40 
villages, and the Marathas also have a considerable estate 
of about 90 villages, but the bulk of these are owned by 
the Bhonsla family of NAgpur. The Kirars have about 30 
villages. They are quarrelsome but are reckoned as good 
cultivators. They have no prejudice against growing 
garden crops like garlic and onions, but have ^ hitherto 
objected to sa?t hemp. The Kirar is considered to be of 
encroaching tendencies and a proverb says of him ‘ A KirSr 
in the village is like a gurCiif tree {Acacia cassia) in the 
jungle because this tree is 'Believed to oust other species 
where it grows. 
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54. The gardening castes are the Malis and the cognate 

caste of Marars in the MarathS coun- 
Mali and Kachhi. ' . . ^ . 

try, and the KSchhis, Only one Mali 

owns a village, as the caste appear to have no capacity 

for the management of property and seldom acquire 

it. Most of the Malis will not cook turmeric though they 

have no objection to growing it. And to account for 

this objection they relate the story that a Mali once had 


a calf called Hardulia, and one day he said to his 
daughter * Haldi paka ’ or ‘Cook turmeric.* But the 
daughter thought that he said ‘ Cook Hardulia,’ so she 
killed and roasted the calf, and in consequence of this her 
father was expelled from the caste and his descendants are 
the Chase subcaste, these being the only Malis who will 
cook turmeric. Ever since this happened, the shape of a 
calf may be seen in the flower of turmeric. The Kachhis 
are another gardening caste from Northern India, so called 
because* they grow vegetables in the kachhCir soil or sandy 
stretches left bare in the beds of rivers. They are the true 
vegetable growers and generally live in villages with 
exceptional facilities for irrigation such as Ubhegaon, or 
with a ready market for vegetables like Umreth. Their 
gardens are usually of small extent, highly rented and 
planted with a succession of different vegetables'. 


55. The Bhoyars number 17,000 or 4 per cent, of the 
population and hold about 40 villages. 

Bhoyar. principal subdivisions are the 

Pqnwar and Dholewar Bhoyars. The Ponwars say that 
they are the descendants of some PonwAr Rajputs who 
were defending the city of Dhara Nagari or Dhar when 
it was besieged by the Emperor Aurangzeb. They were 
set to clefend the western part of the wall, but they 
gave way and fled into the town as the sun was rising 
and it shone on their faces. Hence they were called 
Bhoyar from a vernacular word dhor meaning ‘ morning 


Cbhindwara Settlement Report, 1891-95, para. 52. 
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because they were seen running' away in the morning* 
They have now entirely abandoned Rdjput customs and 
rank lower even than the ordinary cultivating castes as 
Kurmis and Kunbis. But there is little doubt that their 
ancestors did come from RajputAnap probably in the 15th 
century with Hoshang ShAh. Their d^/s or genealogists 
still reside at Ujjain, and they speak a corrupt form of the 
Malwi dialectp which is named after them Bhoyari, The 
men are generally well-built and of light colour and the 
women are good-looking. The DholewArs are said to have 
come from Dhola in MalwA. The Bhoyars do not wear the 
sacred thread, while they drink liquor and eat fowls and 
pork. Their marriages generally take place at an early age 
and infants of one or two months old are sometimes given 
in marriage. Occasionally contracts of betrothal are made 
for children still iii the womb provided they turn out to be 
of opposite sex, and in token of the contract the wombs of 
the mothers may be touched with vermilion. A bride-price 
called dej is usually paid and consists of Rs. 5 in cash 
with 12 kuros of grain and 8 seers of ghl and oil. 
They invite their dead ancestors to come and participate 
in the marriage by offering them the flowers of the akrd 
or swallow- wort plant. The family god is also present, 
being placed in an earthen jar with a burning wick. The 
Bhoyars all get married on the Akshaya TritlyA day in the 
month of BaisSkh (April-May). A Mehra is asked to fix 
the date as a formality, and this custom indicates some 
connection between the Bhoyars and MehrSs, as between 
the Ponwars and Gonds. The celebration of marriages on 
the same day saves expense as the number of guests at each 
is largely decreased. On the night before the we<^ding all 
the bridegrooms of a village go out and have a dance with 
their friends outside. Like the Mehras who worship the 
hide of a cow or bullock filtejd with water, the Bhoyars 
make an image of flour in the shape of a bullock and 
resting it on four sticks put water in it and worship it. The , 
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t Bhoyars are said to be abstemious in their weddings and if 
they thirik that there is not enough food, all of them hold 
their hands over their plates and say * No, I have had 
enough/ They permit widow marriage, but consider that 
the widow should marry a widower and not a bachelor* A 
woman who has offended with a man of another caste, 
except the very low ones, may be re-admitted to caste inter- 
course by the ceremony of cutting off a lock of her hair 
and the infliction of a flne. * The Bhoyar is an all-roand 
cultivator,’ Mr. Montgomerie remarks, ‘ and he thrives on 

* the mixed holdings comprising both and kharlf land. 

^ Both as a compendium of agriculture and as a man of iiv 

* dustry he commands respecr. There are l»igh-Iying fields 
‘ in the Mohkher group whose black soil has been cleared 
‘ ot stones by the Bhoyar cultivator in as perfect a manner 
‘ as disintegration, the mother of boulders, will permit. 

* He is somewhat too much addicted to the bottle, but his 
‘ standard of living is comfortable.’ 

56. The Telis number 13,000 persons and own about 40 

villages. They are engaged in a 
Tell and Kalar, . ^ ^ f 

variety of pursuits and form an im- 
portant class of the community. Besides their special 
business of oil pressing, they act as general dealers and 
carriers, and convey produce and groceries to and from 
the markets. Many of them have taken to cultivation, 
but some still press oil from til and jagnl and from the 
' fruit of the mahua and karanj {Pongamia ^iadra) trees, 
while the Yerandia Telis are so called because they 
extract it from the castor-oil plant. Girls arc married at 
all ages, as a Telt will have the weddings of two or three 
daughters at the same time to save expense, and thus 
grown-up girls and children are married together. When a 
Teli girl is married, it is said that her parents give her a hen 
as a dowry and tell her to buy eggs and chickens and self 
lliem at a profit, and to buy a goat and self that, and then to 
^ buy a cow and get a calf from her and then to buy a buffalo 
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and so on, so that the hon which they give her should be 
as good as a fortune. The Kalars (5000) own about 70 
villages* They are chiefly found in the Aser pargana of 
the Chhindwara tahsil, where there is a plentiful supply 
of mahua for the manufacture of liquor. With the control 
of the liquor supply in their hands, they also controlled 
the Gonds and have played a more important part in the 
past history of the District than their numbers would 
indicate. Many of the Kalars become good landlords, but 
a few are harsh and exacting,^ 

57. Of the despised and labouring classes, the principal 
castes are Mehras, Chamars and 
Ing castos?”^ labour- Katias. The Mehras (32,000) form 8 
per cent, of the population and are 
the third most numerous caste in the District. Many of 
them have abandoned their traditional occupation of hand* 
weaving and taken to agriculture; they are also village 
watchmen. A*t their marriages the Mehras seat the bride 
and bridegroom in the frame of a loom during the 
ceremony. They also worship the hide of a cow or bullock 
filled with water.. They drink together ceremoniously, a 
pot of liquor being placed on a folded cloth and all the 
guests sitting round it in a circle. An elder man then lays 
a new piece of cloth on the pot and worships it. He takes 
a cup of the liquor himself and hands round a cupful to 
every person present. The Mehras, Dhimars, Yerandia 
Telis and other low castes celebrate at intervals in conjunc- 
tion the festival of NarAyan Deo. At this ceremony, which 
must take place at night, distinctions of caste are abolished 
as in the worship at Jagannath*s temple. The party being 
assembled, a pig is killed by strangulation and cooked and 
eaten by all present. After this the guests worship a block 
of wuod of the kadamh tree (Anthrocephalus cadamba) which 
; represents the god NarAyan, and they then proceed to the 
; liquor shop and drink together from the same cu j. With 
cock-crow the festival ends and distinctions of cas te are 

^ Chhmdwara Setilement Report, p. 26. 
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resumed. The worship of NSr^yan Deo is performed once 
in three or four years. The Katias, as their name indicates^ 
are cotton-spinners by trade, and are on the same level as 
the Mehras. Their occupation being* novv gone, they have 
generally taken to agriculture. Of castes inclined to crime, 
the District Superintendent of Police mentions thc^,, Ojha 
Gonds as indigenous to the District, and as being bold and 
expert thieves. They wander about the; country, chiefly 
in the jagirs as bards and musicians. The Kuchbandhias, 
BanjarAs and Pasis have also a bad reputation, while the 
Mangs, who were formerly addicted to thieving, now 
generally make an honest livelihood by manual labour or 
by acting as village musicians. 

58. The Gonds number 137,000 persons. The seven jagirs 
held by Raj-Gond proprietors contain 
about 500 villages or a fourth of the 
total number in the District, though most of them are 
small and insignificant compared to the villages of the 
open country. Outside the jagirs about 100 villages 

are in the possession of Gond proprietors. The two 
main divisions of the tribe are the Raj-Gonds or 
aristocracy, and the Dhur or ‘ dust’ Gonds, the plebs. The 
Ojhas and Pardhans are also classed as Gonds, but are 
looked down on by members of the tribe proper, with whom 
they are not permitted to eat or intermarry. The PardhAns 
are minstrels and genealogists, and the Ojhas priests and 
soothsayers. On the night before her wedding a Gond girl 
goes and hides herself in some house in the village. The 
bridegroom’s brother and other men then go and search for 
her, and when they find her, she runs back to her own house 
and clings to its central post, from which she is torn away 
and takSn on a bullock to the bridegroom’s house. At the 
marriage four persons hold up a blanket in which juAr, 
lemons and eggs are placed and the bridal couple go round 
this seven times instead of round the bh&nwar or sacred polew 
,They then go inside the house, where a chicken is torn 
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asunder and its blood sprinkled on their heads. A pig* Oiust 
also be killed and eaten at the wedding. If a Gond girl can- 
not get married or does not like the husband her parents 
have chosen for her, she fills a gourd with water at a tank, 
and, coming back, throws it over any man she has a fancy for. 
He must then take her to his house, and is out of caste Until 
he gives a feast to the tribe ; when this is done the marri- 
age is considered to be complete. If a married woman does 
not like her husband, she sometimes simply goes to another 
man’s house and lives there. No quarrel takes place, and if 
she gets tired of him, she may return to her first husband- 
The Gonds have also the Lamjhana form of marriage or serv- 
ing for a wife. If a girl becomes enceinte before marriage, 
she may be wedded to a spear, and afterwards given to any- 
one else as a widow, but when the child is once born, she 
cannot be married to anybody. When a death occurs the 
Gonds still sacrifice a bullock for a man and a heifer for a 
woman. They tie it up by the horns to a tree, so that its 
forelegs are off the ground, and in this position kill it out- 
right with two blows of an axe. After this has been done 
they go to the place of the gods, and one among them, who 
is possessed, goes about calling on God and holding up his 
hands. After a short time a little white caterpillar or other 
insect appears on the hand, and this is considered to be the 
soul of the dead man which has been brought back. It then 
disappears again, and they say that the soul has been taken 
among the gods. So they return home and make a little 
toy seat in the house and place on it a stone smeared with 
vermilion to represent the soul. 

5 q. The following extracts are taken from an interei^ting 
paper on the ChhindwSra tribes drawn 
Go°rbJ’Mr"T«w„ey“ «P Mr. Tawney and published in 
the Provincial Census Report of 
iS8i : — * The Gonds proper, as distinguished Frohi 
‘the Raj-Gonds, Bharias, PardhSn, Ojha and Gofi^l 
< Ahir varieties (who are not considered Gonds, thou^li| 
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* they are evidently of the same stock) are divided into 

■* two main sects, those who worship 6 gods and those 
‘ who worship 7. These sects again are subdivided into 
‘ numerous tribes or AU the of the 6-god worship- 

** pers are bhaibandy and intermarriages are not permitted. 

* [f a 6-god worshipper wishes to marry, he must select his 
‘ wife from the family of a 7-god worshipper, and vice versa^ 

* the worshippers of the same number of gods being bhai- 

* band to each other and fnamu bhdnja to the worshipper 

* of a different number. I have not come across any of the 5 
‘ or 4-god worshippers as mentioned in Mr. Hislop*s work 
^ though I have met with as many as 10 gods in some of the 
‘ houses. I therefore conclude that the main division is 
‘ into 6-god worshippers and 7-god worshippers. All the 

* divisions of these sects may eat together, but may not, as I 

* said above, intermarry. The Gonds proper call them- 
‘ selves Koitur, as mentioned by Mr. Hislop ; and if you wish 

* to call a Gond, unless you are polite, and say simply Bhoi 
‘ (implying that he is a malguzar), you should say, Hikki 
‘ ward^ Koitur^ or Come here, Gond. This term would not be 

* used if speaking of a Pardhan, or Ojha, as they have, by 
^ the occupations they have turned to, separated from the 
‘ main body of the Gonds, and are not considered as 
‘ forming part of the true Gond family. It is probable that 

* the Gonds of Chhihdwara have always been confined to the 
‘ hills, and that Mr. Hislop’s derivation of the W9rd from 

* Koh, or hill, is correct. All the Gonds proper eat together, 

1 and they will also eat with Raj-Pardhans and Gond-Ahirs. 

‘ The Gonds of this District are by no means a despised race, 

^ and hold a great part of the land of the District ; almost 

* all of th^ jagirdSrs or semi-independent chiefs are Gonds ; 

‘ and through the kJmlsa there are many malguzars who are 
‘ Gonds. They are, as a rule, somewhat unthrifty, parti- 
Vcularly those in the higher positions, but this must be 
^ expected from an uneducated race, who still think that 
^v|heir dignity is best kept up by the display of large 
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* retinues, and by barbarically lavish entertainments. As a 
‘ race they are still distinguished by their great liking for 

.‘woodcraft, and for sacrificing and eating bullocks ; and 
‘ their contact with Hindus has not apparently had much 
‘ effect on their customs in this respect. The. matter is 

* however not openly talked of, and many a good ,cow- 
‘ revering Hindu malguzar gives his annual contribution, to- 

. ‘ the village festivals, knowing that his money will be the 
‘ death warrant of some juicy young bullock. Thus at first 

* my informers were inclined to be reticent on this point ; 

‘ but when I came upon some recently broiled bullock 
‘ bones in front of the representation of Bhimsen, the 
‘ murder was evidently out, and after that the information 
‘ was freely given, a formal excuse being attempted to the 
‘ effect that if the gods did not like cow’s flesh, they should 
‘ object, which they had never been known to dp yet. 

* Already, however, some of the Gonds, high in life, are 
‘ beginning to give way to the prejudices of their Hipdu 
‘ counsellors, and sacrifice other animals than bullocks. 

‘ The Sonpur jagirdar died last year, and his son . was 
‘ bound, equally by tradition and the custpms of his tribe, 

to sacrifice a bullock to the memory of his father^ His 
‘ Brahman advisers, however, persuaded him to sacrifice a 
‘ kid and to carry the ashes of . his father , to the Ganges. 

‘ The Harrai jagirdar at the time objected, and said; that a 
‘ bullock should certainly be sacrificed, but they have 
‘ since had a solemn session and agreed that, as they have 

* adopted the title of Thakur, they should' gjve up cow- 

* killing. It remains to be seen, however, what they 
‘will do if they happen to be put out of .caste. The 
‘ Gorakhghat jagirdar’s son has just succeeded n blowing 

‘ off half his own ear with his musket, and the caste-fellows : 
‘ demanded and ate 7 bullocks at the dinner,. / Nope of the 
‘ Gonds of the District have yet, I believe, assumed the i 
i sacred thread, but some of them are evidently on the/ 

* high way to it.’ 
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i6o. PardhSns are divided into two classes — the 

\ ‘ R^j-Pardhahs and Totya Pardhans. 

. Pardhan. , ^ « i- 

f ‘ The Raj-Pardhans are the bards of 

the Gonds, and they can also officiate as priests, but 

the Bhumka g*enerally acts in the latter capacity, and 

the Pardhans confine themselves to sing-ing^ praises of 

the god. At every public worship in the Deo-^khalldy 

there should, if possible, be a Pardhan, and great men 

use them on less important occasions. They cannot 

even worship their household gods or be married without 

them. The Raj- Pardhans are looked down on by the 

Gorids, and considered as somewhat inferior, seeing 

that they take the offerings at religious ceremonies 

and the, clothes of the dear departed at funerals. This 

has never been the business of a true Gond, who 

seems never happier than when wandering in the jungle, 

and who above all things loves his axe, and next to that a 

tree to chop at. There is nothing in the ceremonies or 

religion of the Pardhans to distinguish them from the 

Gonds.* 

6i. ‘The Ojhas in* this District are of two classes — 

. .. ‘ one acts as musicians, dancers, and 

' Ojha* 1 t • 

beggars, the other is engaged as 

fowlers. There is no difference between them, except 
as regards occupation ; they both eat together and 
also intermarry. The Ojha women do not dance ; it 
is only the men who do so, and when thus engaged, 
they piit on special attire, and wear anklets with bells. 
The Ojhas, like the Gonds, are divided into 6 or 7 
god and those with the same number of gods can- 

not int^marry. They worship at the same Deo-khalla 
as Gonds, but being regarded as an inferior caste, they 
are not allowed so near the sacred presence. Like the 
Gonds they incorporate the spirit of the deceased with the 
: ^ods, but the manner of doing so is somewhat different, 
Vas tbi^y make an image of brass to represent the soul, of 
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‘ the deceased, and keep this with the household gods. If 
^ the family remains undivided, these relics naturally accu- 
‘ mulate, and opportunity is taken of the death of some 
‘ grave and reverend senior to bury the majority of them 
‘ with him. As with the Gonds, if a household god makes 
‘ himself too objectionable, he is quietly buried, to keep him 
‘ out of mischief, and a new god is introduced into the 
‘ family. He should properly bear the same name as his 
‘ degraded predecessor, but very often does not. The Ojhas 
‘ are too poor to indulge in the luxury of burning their 
‘ deceased friends, and therefore invariably bury them.^ 

62. ‘ The Bhaoas^^^^e the wildest of wild Gonds^, and 

tn§5^^s%re inveterate f//^«*cul'fers. It 
Bharia. . ^ , 

‘ IS found almost impossible to break 

‘ them of this habit, and if restrictions are placed on 

‘ this sort of cultivation, they at once leave for some 

‘ place where it is possible. They all speak Hindi, and 

‘ profess not to know a word of Gondi, though always 

‘ living among Gonds. Probably they are later occuDants 

‘ of the hills than the other Gonds, and have only been 

‘ driven to them as a last resource, now that all the plain 

‘ has been cleared and their occupation there has gone. As 

‘ long as they were wanted to clear forest for the Hindus, they 

‘ stopped with them and adopted their language; now they find 

‘ themselves driven to the jagirs, where alone dhyii is allowed, 

‘ and they come among the Gonds as foreigners, speaking a 

‘ different tongue. The Bharias will eat and drink from the 

‘ hand of a Gond, bvit not a Gond ftom the hand of a Bharia. 

‘ They are divided into numerous like Gonds, some of 

‘ the ^ots being bhaiband and others mamu bh&nja^ accord- 

‘ iog to the number of gods worshipped. They do not 

* intermarry with Gonds, but if either take a wife from the 

* other, the offence is atoned for by giving a dinner, and the 

‘ offspring is legitimate, and belongs to the caste of the I 
‘father. The gods are much the same as those of the' 

‘ The Bharias are not really Goods, but a disttnet tribe* 
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^^ Gohds, and are represented by iron in some shape. Krom 
V their having- been so much in contact with Hindus, how- 

* ever, Mahadeo and Durga are more frequently worshipped. 

‘ Their marriage ceremonies are the same as those of the 
‘ Gonds, and Lamjhana is practised ; but the period of 
‘ service is usually shorter, not extending over 3 years. 

‘ After death a bullock is sacrificed to the manes of the 

* deceased, and a Thupna is made w'ith the same ceremo- 

* nies as among the Gonds, and, like them, the Bharias 

* are almost omnivorous’. 

^ 3 - The following interesting observations on the Gonds 

by Mr. Montgomerie may also be 

Remarkson the quoted’ : — ‘ The Gonds of the 
Gonds by Mr. Mont- „ , 

g-omcrie. ‘ ChhindwAra District are a pleasant 

‘ people, and leave kindly memories in 
‘ those who have to do with them. Comparatively truthful, 

‘ always ready for a laugh, familiar with the ways and 
‘ fruits and animals of the forest, lazy cultivators on their 
‘own account, but good farm-servants under supervision, 

‘ the broad-nosed Gonds are the fit inhabitants of the hilly 
‘ and jungly tracts in which they are found. With a mari- 
‘ gold tucked into his hair above his left ear, with an axe in 
‘ his hand and with a grin on his face, the Gond turns out 
‘ cheerfully to boat for game, and at the end of the day 
‘ spends his beating pay in liquor for himself or sweetmeats 

* for his children. He may in the previous year have been 
‘ subsisting largely on jungle fruits and roots, because hife 
‘harvest failed, but he does not dream of investing his 
‘ modest beating pay in grain. The Gond has but little 
‘ debt compared with other castes, for his credit is but slight, 

* and he is content with inexpensive marriage ceremonies. 

‘ But he improvident. Many villages of the District were 
\ founded by Gonds, but the more energetic and bustness- 
^Uke Hindu in course of time ousts the Gond. Of the 
‘ villages conferred on Gonds in proprietary right at the 

V Chhiii(|wa.ta Settlement Report, page 22. 
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Mast settlement, many have passed into the hands of 
‘ Hindus by sale and mortg^ag*e. The use of the bow and 
‘ arrow is being- forgotten owing to the restrictions placed 
‘ by Government on hunting. The Gonds can still throw 

* an axe fairly straight, but a running hare is a difiicult 

* mark and has a good chance of escaping. The hare, 
‘ however, falls a victim to the fascination of fire. The 
“ Gond takes an earthen pot, knocks a large hole in the 
‘ side of it and slings it on a pole with a counterbalancing 
‘ stone at the other end. Then at night he slings the pole 

* over one shoulder with the earthen pot in front containing 

* Breand sallies out hare hunting. He is accompanied by a 

* man who bears a bamboo. The hare, fascinated by the 
‘ light, watches it stupidly until the bamboo descends, and 
‘ the Gonds have hare for supper.’ 


64. The Korkos are, as a rule, very poor, the jagirdar 
of Pachmarhi being the only landholder 
Korka. belonging to the tribe, Tf a Gond 

hut is made of wattle, with a daubing of earth, the Korko 
hut is wattle undaubed. A poor KorkO manages to exist 
with even less clothing than does a poor Gond. A 
loin-cloth of the scantiest and a wisp of turban coiled 
on. the top of the head, and leaving the centre of the 
skull uncovered form his complete costume. The following 
interesting description of the tribe by Mr. Tawney is taken 
from the Provincial Census Report^ of i88i : — ‘The 
‘ number of KorkOs in the District is not large. They are 
‘ to be found principally in the Pachmarhi and Bhardagarh 
‘ jagirs, but they never venture into the plains like the 
‘ Gonds. They generally go by the name of ‘ Korko ’ or 
‘ *The tribesmen’, koru being their translation foj- a man, 
‘and the termination ku forming the plural, hs that, 

‘ diku^ those. They also go by the names of Bhumia and 
• Mowasi. The former name, however, is used only^ 
‘by evil-minded Hindus, who will..^j;not acknowledge/; 
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* their Ri^put descent, and consider and call them 
‘children of the^ soil. It is no business, however, of a 

* RorkO in this District to admit that he is an aborigine ; 

* and, of course, claiming^ to be descended from Rajputs, 

‘ he says he comes from Dharanagfar, As a rule they are 
‘ probably a shade darker than the Gonds, and certainly many 

* shades dirtier. In the wilder parts of Bhardag^arh I came 

* upon some quite too awful Korkos from whom an inter- 
‘ vening* space of 50 yards was an insufficient protection. 

‘ The fact is, water is scarce in many parts of that jagfir, 

‘ and the aboriginal nose is admittedly ill-developed- It is 

not therefore till after many anointings with bad oil and 
‘ many weeks of profuse perspiration th:it public opinion. 

‘ forces them to a stream to wash. All the KorkOs of the 
‘ District speak Hindi, and this is indeed a necessity for 
Vthem, living as they do among Gonds who do not under- 
‘ stand a word ot their language. All of them speak 
‘ Korku also ; though it is the fashion now among* people 
‘ well off in the world, such as the jugirdar of Pachmarhi 

* and his relatives, to profess an entire ignorance of the 
‘ most elementary words in that language. The same 
‘ yearning to pass as Hindus has also affected their customs 
‘ and religious observances. Killing cows is as g'reat an 
‘ offence among them as among Hindus, and some of them 

* will not touch the flesh of the bison or buffalo, -The; 

' sacred cord of Hinduism has also been already adopted- 
‘ by some. Their religion is how so overlaid with Hinduism' 
“as To be scarcely distinguished from it; and the tendency 
‘is to' become more and more Hindu. Thus their chief 
*'god in this District is Mahadeo, who \'s both worshipped 
; ‘ in publio^ and has also taken his place as a regular -house-f 
‘ bold god. The reason df this probably is that for many 
^ years the chief of Pachmarhi and two other KorkQ chiefs 
‘ were the guardians of the dave df- Mahadeoi where they 
J^used to take all the offerings, and thus 'made a nice little 

They used to take it in turns to perform the' 
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‘ duties of* high priest, and each year pne of them had to 
‘ perform the journey from his house to the cave on his 
‘ hands and feet, marking every pace with the impress of 

* his hands in haldl. The fair has now for many years been 
‘ discontinued, and the custom has therefore ceased, but the 
‘ chief worship of the Korkos is still performed at the cave. 

^ The KorkOs have no separate place of public worship like 
‘ the Deo-khalld of the Gonds. If they attend a public 
‘ festival it is one of the Hindu ones. The household gods 
‘ are called, as among the Gonds, chiefly by Hindu names, 
‘and are represented by iron, or wood, or brass images. 

‘ The only peculiar worship is that of the sun and moon 
‘ which are worshipped in Pus. Sometimes a white stone 

* is put up to represent the moon and a reddish one the sun. 

‘ But this is not essential, and they may be worshipped 
‘ without any image, simply turning towards the east in the 
‘ morning and presenting an offering* of a red and white 
‘ fowl. Like Hindu artisans they also worship the tools of 
‘ their trade, and being* inveterate pot-hunters, the KorkOs 
‘ worship their guns.’ 

SOCIAl. LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

65. Among the Maratha castes the bridegroom is called 

Nawar Deo or The new God and the 
Marriacfe customs. ■ , - , - » • 1 1 

bride Naorj, which means only a 

young girl. The bridegroom is considered to be a sort of 

king for the five days of his marriage, and everybody 

defers to him, and he is put in the highest place. At 

the marriage the bride and bridegroom are made to 

name each other for a joke, as they are ashamed to do this ; 

the guests refuse to untie their clothes after the ceremony 

until they have called each other by their natges. At a 

pnarriage the bride and bridegroom are always made to feed 

out of the same dish, ,aqd to put piecesf of food in each 

Others' mouths as a mark of affection. Until recently this^ ; 

was the only occasion in her life on which the wife ate with; - 

her husband i for always afterwards she must wait un^^^ 
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had finished his meal before begfiimingf her own. But this 
custom is now not so strictly observed. The Gaolls and 
some other castes dress up the brideg-room in women’s 
clothes when taking- him to the wedding, and in most castes 
the bridegroom is made to carry some iron implement as a 
dagger or nutcracker, while on the bride’s wrist a small 
iron bangle is placed for good luck. Among some of the 
low castes the custom called Binaiki prevails. On the 
day before the wedding procession starts, the bridegroom 
goes round to all the houses in his village, and his sister 
dances round him with her head bent, and all the people 
give him some small present. The Singaorcs are a local 
caste of Dhimars, so called because they cultivate the 
singfira or water-nut. It is said that at their wedding a 
crocodile must be killed and eaten. The Sonjharas or gold- 
washers must also have a crocodile, but they keep it alive 
and worship it, and when the ceremony is concluded, let it 
go back again to the river. It is natural that castes whose 
avocations arc connected with rivers and tanks should in a 
manner deify the most prominent or most ferocious animal 
contained in their waters. And the ceremonial eating of a 
sacred animal has been recorded among divers peoples all 
over the world. ^ Obscene songs are generally sung at 
marriages. At their betrothals the Gonds buy two rupees* 
worth of liquor and then sit round and eat off teak-leaves. 
When the bride goes to the bridegroom’s house the women 
put little knots of wood on their fingers and beat them 
together while the men play on drums. Among the 
Mahesri Banias, when the bridegfoom arrives at the door of 
the marriage shed, the bride’s mother ties a scarf round his 
neck and then takes him by the nose and pulls him inside 
it. Sometimes they put . a shoe on the ground and make 
the bridegroom kneel down and worship it in joke. 
Customs directed to making the bridegroom look ridiculous 
are not uncommon among Banias, who appear to have a 
' Frazer's Golden Bough. 
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srirt of idea that he is gfoing^ to do a foolish thing*. bAl 
i^Marwari Banid, who wishes to marry a second wife because 
his first is childless, must obtain her permission before he 
can do so. Among several Maratha castes a torariy or 
string of mango leaves, is stretched over the door of the 
house before the wedding commences and left there after- 
wards for six months. A wooden triangle with wooden 
figures to represent sparrows perched on it may also be 
tied over the door ; and among several castes the bride and 
bridegroom carry a tinsel triangle on their heads in addition 
to the marriage crown. This is called ddszn^. The Tirole and 
Deshkar Kunbis, who consider themselves superior to the 
others, frequently do not allow their women to accompany the 
wedding procession. The Banjaras employ a Brahman Josin 
at their weddings, and at the time of the marriage the bride’s 
party beat him in jest with a short stick. On the evening 
before the marriage it is said that the Koshtis take the 
slab used for pounding spices, and tie a thread round it ahd 
make a Brahman worship it, after which they throw the 
dirty dyeing water over him as he runs away. At the 
wedding an earthern pot tied round with grass is passed 
from hand to hand among the guests sitting in a circle, the 
bride and bridegroom following it. 


66. The Hindus when invited to a wedding often go late, as 
they think that this shows their impor- 
‘'^'‘'conUnuor"’* loanee. Sometimes the. host has lo go 
and beg them to come two or three 
times, but even though he ^ay be kept waiting for hours he 
dare not begin his dinner until they have all arrived, as in that 
case those who came late would go about saying ‘ Look, he 
'asked us to his wedding and then gave us nothing to eat/ 
But the educated classes are now getting out of these . 
execrably bad manners. If a Bania is going to give a , 
/ Wedding feast be goes before the caste panchayat^ and they 


ask him how many people he is going to invite. He j 
meotioiis. the number, and they then tell him he must provide; i 
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SO much ghl^ flour, spices and other things, which Jthoy con- 
sider a suflicient quantity. He will say, * Gentlemen I am a 
poor man, make it a little less * ; or he may say th^t he Will 
use gur instead of refined sugar for some dishes. They will 
reply, ‘ No ; your social position is too high for gur^ you 
must have sugar all through.’ The host wishes to invite as 
many guests as possible, as this increases his iszat or social 
consideration, but still not to spend more money on the 
entertainment than he can help ; while the caste committee 
see to it that if he is to have the credit of having invited, say, 
five hundred guests, he shall expend an adequate, sum on 
their entertainment. Among many of the lower castes the 
exact amount of hospitality which a man must show when 
celebrating a wedding is fixed, and if he cannot manage this 
at the time, he must make it up afterwards when he has the 
money. While if he does not conform to the public, opinion 
of the caste in the matter, he is so despised that his life 
becomes unbearable. But if a man is known to be .poor the 
casterfellows will agree beforehand to accept a reduced scale 
of entertainment. If the bridegroom’s party has tp come 
on a journey, his father will sometimes stipulate \yith the 
bride’s father for the payment of part of their expenses, and 
in default of this will refuse to come. ; , 

67. The cema rriage of wido ws is permitted atpnnp- alL 

Widow-marriage. 

Baoias^ ^and K ayasths . It ,is called 
pat or churi pahrana. The “widow, wnen brought to 
the new husband’s house, enters it from behind after 
bathing and putting on new clothes. Among thei Gaolis, 
Koshtis, Lodhis, and other castes, if a man has a young 
son and his eldest son dies, he will often marry his son’s 
widow to the boy even though she may be pyer thirty 
and he only five or six, and will keep her in the house until 
the boy is grown up. This is done with a view of avoiding 
the expense of a regular marriage ceremony. 1 1 is said that 
- at the time of the census, a rumour got about that the houses 
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were being* numbered, so that all widows might be taken to 
Assam to provide wives for the coolies there who wanted 
them. Believing this, a Gaoli widow woman of fifty years 
old married her grandson of three months old and put on 
bangles. Among some castes, if a bachelor marries a widow 
because he cannot get an unmarried girl, he first goes 
through a symbolical ceremony with a tree. And similarly 
if he takes a second wife, he first performs the ceremony 
with a tree, which is considered as his second wife, and the 
woman then becomes the third, a second marriage being 


considered unlucky. 

68. Among the MarStha Brahmans, on the day of her 
husband’s death a woman besmears 


Customs Ht death. 


her whole forehead with kunku or red 


powder, as this is the last occasion on which she may 
wear it. At a Koshti funeral the mourners break a cocoanut 


at the burying-place and place a piece in the mouth of 
the corpse, the mourners then eating the rest, as a sort 
of symbolical last meal. Then they bathe and return to 
the house of the deceased, and the host puts a lota on 


the ground, into which everyone drops one or two copper 
coins ; with the money he buys parched gram and gur or 
unrefined sugar, and they all proceed to a river or tank and 
eat this. On the third day the host feeds the caste committee 
and is purified. On the anniversary of Pitripaksh in KunwSr, 
they have a feast, to which they invite guests ; the host then 
stands in the doorway of the house with a pestle, and as 
each guest comes up, he bars his entrance and says, * Are 
you one of my ancestors ; this feast is for my ancestors/ 
To which the guest will reply, ‘Yes, I am your great-grand- 
father ; take away the pestle.’ By this symboli^sm the re- 
sourceful KLoshti is able to combine the difficult filial duty of 
feedinjg’ the spirits of his ancestors with the entertainment; 
of his friends. It is said that after a man is dead, the Ling- • 
Syats dress the corpse in good clothes and sit round it takings 
Vthelf food. The corpse is then buried sitting, with the 
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folded over the breast and the lingam clasped in theih. The 
head and shoulders are covered with salt, and if the man he 
rich the whole gfrave is filled up with it. At the funeral of a 
Sanyasi or devotee, no modrning- is observed, as he is sup- 
posed to have attained to the eternal felicity for which h6 was 
striving, and the event is regarded as a happy one. There- 
fore the people sing songs when following him to the grav6. 

69. A village usually stands on high ground and ilear 

water. In the Sausar tahsil and the 
Villages and houses- ^ -n 

south or Chhindwara, the village;s 

are built in a cluster with an open space in the centre 
containing the post called Meghnath. This is used for 
the performance of the swinging ceremonj’^ after the Holi 
festival. In the north the villages consist of a line 
houses on either side of the central road, behind each 
house being the little garden b3^ which much store is set. 
At the present day tiles are commonly used for roofing by 
well-to-do tenants, and it is only in remote and wild parts 
that thatch alone is to be seen. In Sausar the people like 
to have good houses and make a certain amount of display, 
and here houses may be seen haying two stories, with 
verandahs on each and ornamental woodwork. The roofs 
are made of large teak beams laid closely together and over 
them a covering of bamboos. In Sausar large pits are dug 
for holding grain in gravel soil, sometimes outside the com- 
pound in the public land of the village. The pits itlay be 
large enough to hold 1000 maunds, and in these juar, kodon 
aiid linseed may be kept for ten years. Wheat will not last 
for more than two years. In Chhindwara grain-pits are 
made in the compounds of the houses, and in Chaurai it is 
kept in small btick receptacles above ground, covered with 
leaves and plastered over w’ith earth. Each house has often 
a small space called the angan in front of it, protected by a 
wall the earth forming the surface of this is kept clean and 
smooth, and visitors sit here and talk. It is also used for 
j||!r^8hiog the grarden-erpps atid^rjring: tobacco, and members 
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of the household sleep in it ip . the hot weather. There ii 
always aitendency to encroach a little on the cotnmon way 
when rebuilding the wall of the angan. The Gonds usually 
plant a semar or cotton-tree \Bltnnbax malabaricurn) in theii 
yard, as they require the cotton; for striking , a light witli 
flint and steel. Hindus have a plant of the sacred tulsl o\ 
basil. On one side of the yard is a, shed in which the plough 
bullocks and milch cows and buffaloes are tied up sc 
as to be under the owner’s eye. Manure is collected in £ 
corner of the darf or garden behind the house, and the 
women also use this for bathing. The malguzar’s house is 
usually in the centre of the village, and those of the Chamars 
MehrAs, Gonds and other low castes are situated on th< 
outskirts. Outside • a Gond village may be seen a numbe] 
of memorials to the dead, each consisting of four stones ii 
a square with another in the centre half-buried in th< 
ground. The grave is sometimes boarded up with posts ii 
the corners like bedposts. Each village has usually two o: 
three wells, usually shored up with cross beams of timber 
or if the water-supply is obtained from a stream, water-hole 
are dug out in the heel of this. The openings of wells ar 
generally protected with lattice- work, and they are cleane( 
out once a year by the villagers working together. A site i 
fixed for the burial-ground about half a mile from th 
village, and the burning ghat may be near this, but it shoul 
be close to water, as all Hindus, must bathe after a: funeral 
returning home afterwards in, their wet clothes. 

70. A noticeable feature of the names of villages i 

Chhindwara. is that many of tbei 

Names of villages. ^ 

are derived from the Gondi an 

Korko languages, having been founded by these tribes 
Instances of such names are Kohka from the Gondi nam 
for the bhilawan (Semecarpus , Anacardfum) Tekapi 

from , the teak tree MarkAdhAim ■ from the manga ; Kan 
kasiir from turmeric ; KballA, the place of the god 

assembly among tbe Gonds ; and Sidoli, the ancestij^ 
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btiiying'-place of the Korkas* Among other names, 
derivatives from dongar^ a hill, are common, as Dongar, 
Dongaria, Dongargaon, DongarpAni, BAnsdongrl, the hill, 
of bamboos, Mordongri, peacock-hill, and so on. A number 
of names also come from jhtri^ a spring of water, as 
Kowdjhiri, the crow’s spring, NSharjhiri, the tiger’s spring, 
Jhirlinga, Mahadeo’s spring, Jhiria, JhirpSni and others. 
Chikhlr, Chikhla and Chikhalmau are derived from chlkhal^ 
mud. Other names are Upli, a cowdung cake ; SarkikhSpa, 
the cotton-seed village ; Bhatkheri, the village of the 
ghosts ; Sendurjana from sendur, vermilion ; Gaikhun, the 
cow’s hoof ; and Kukdikhapa, the village of the fowls. 

7T. Wrestling competitions are held after the Pola 
festival. Well-to-do men, who have a 

Amusements. 

taste for the sport, keep wrestling- 
gromidii,^ — peo ple are d jyided in ^o parties who 
freque nt different grouti ds. A man who belongs to one 
of these may not go to another or there will be a fight. 

and single-sti ck are also J^ractL^e^, , S word- 
play is called patCiy and a long straight two-edged sword 
with a handle is used ; this is brandished and wielded 
by the player to show his dexterity. Others perform by 
waving a bamboo backwards and forwards, a cloth soaked 
in oil and set alight being tied to each end. This is called 
banehti, ^ Cocks and pa r tridges and also 
and ^ matched to fight fpr wag^ers . Muhammadan and 
other low-caste boys are fond of fishing with a hook. 
The Gonds hunt pigs with dogs and spears. They 
also hunt by carrying a torch through the forest at night, 
one man carrying it and holding a mat screen before him to 
hide himself, while another follows and knocks over the 
small animals which collect at the sight of the torch. Cattle 
races are held at Taigaon Khairi near Borgaon on the day 
after the Til-SankrAnt festival. T rotting bullocks are raced 
i n pa^ with a light chhakra or cart"~acrbss open country 
of about half a mile. The course is, as a rule. 
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a little up-hill, so that the cattle may be less likely to 
stumble. The drivers usually stand, and not infrequently 
a man may be thrown from the cart and break a limb. 
Bets are made on the result and the money must usually be 
deposited with a stakeholder before the race, as public 
opinion is not strong enough to compel the payment of bets 
as a point of honour. 

72. The headman of a Gond village is usually called 
Bhoi. Bhoyars and Malis have the 
title of Mahajan for their prominent 
men, while leading Kunbis are usually addressed as Patel, 
and Lodhis as Badkur, the designation of the head of the 
panchfiyat or caste committee. Among Banjaras and 
Dhimars the headman is called Naik. Raghuvansis and 
Chamars have the title of Chaudhari, and Nais and Mehras 
that of Mehtar. Among other low castes the head of the 
panchayat is known as Sethia. 


The Jriglrs, 


LEADING FAMILIES. 

73. Among the leading families of the District, the nine 
jagirdars take the first place. They 
are all Raj-Gonds, except the jagir- 
dSr of Pachmarhi, who is a Muasi KorkQ. The jagirs 
occupy the mountainous tracts in the north of the 
District, and the estates vary in size from 5 to 176 villages. 
Partabgarh-Pagara and Harrai are the most important 
estates and are held by the same jagirdar. BatUagarh, 
Sonpur, Bhardagarh, Pachmarhi and Almod are all of 
considerable size, while Gorpani and Gorakhghat are small 
estates. Of the actual origin of the jagir tenures, little 
is known, but some of the chiefs possess records, from 
which it appears that the grants were made to them by the 
Gond Raja of Deogarh as. rewards for the suppression of 
rebellious chiefs or for settling the wild tracts they occupied 
and protecting them from aggression from without. Under 
the Marathas the chiefs lived mainly by plundering and} 
harassing the adjacent lowlands, and to wean them frofe; 
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these habits and induce them to adopt the more peaceful 
livelihood of the cultivator, the British Resident, on taking- 
over the administration of the Nagpur kingdom, granted 
them allowances for their support, which have, in some 
cases, been continued to the present time. Considerable 
tracts in some of the jagirs are held free from the chief for 
the maintenance of other branches of the family. The 
Dhala Gond family of the khalsa are related to the Deogarh 
Rajas. Shankar Shah of Dhala had seven villages, of which 
six have been alienated in payment of debts. The estate 
was held on a mukusa grant. 

74. Next to the jagirdars, two old Muhammadan families 

are most prominent. Khan Bahadur 
_ Muhammadan fami- ^ Sheikh. His an- 

ccstor, Mir P'ateh Jang, is said to have 
come to Delhi from Persia about 300 years ago and 
to have settled in the Punjab. F'ateh Jang's grandsons 
obtained high appointments under the Emperor Ahmad 
Shah, and a descendant subsequently went to Hyderabad 
and was given an estate there. This, however, was 
afterwards confiscated, and All Raza Khan’s father left 
Hyderabad and came to Nagpur, where he was kindly 
treated by the Bhonsla Raja, and received a grant of about 
twelve villages. He was subsequently made tahsildar of 
Chhindwara, where he died at the ripe age of 85, leaving 
All Raza Khan, a child of two years old, as his only son. 
This gentleman is now 65 years old and is an Honorary 
Magistrate. He owns five villages, takes much interest in 
public affairs, and has received the title of Khan Bahadur. 
Muhammad Akbar Khan, of Chhindwara, is a Pathan. He 
also belongs to an ancient family which came from Kabul, 
His ancestor, Hatim Khan, held charge of Ahmadnagar fort 
under Aurangzeb, and a descendant of Hatim Khan’s took 
military service under the Bhonslas. Muhammad Akbar 
Khan’s grandfather was for some time Sabah of Chhind- 
to which place he came from Seoni, and was subse- 
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quently a MSnkarl or courtier of the Mardthd DarbSr. The 
family was g-iven a political pension by the British Govern- 
ment, which was continued until the death of Akbar KhAn’s 
father in 1890. Several members of the family have served 
in the Indian Army. Muhammad Akbar KhSn owns eight 
villages, some of which were acquired by his ancestors. 
He is an Honorary Magistrate and has been Secretary 
of the District Council. Another notable family is that 
of Mirza Siddlq Ali Beg of Nilkanthl. His ancestor 
NathO Beg, a Mughal Muhammadan from Arcot in 
Madras Presidency, obtained a high appointment in the 
Maratha army through the influence of a relative who, Sir 
Richard Jenkins says, not infrequently participated in the 
intimate councils of the Bhonslas. Natho Beg was killed 
in an action in Chhattisgarh, and when his son came of age, 
he was appointed a Jemadar in the Bhonsla army, and post- 
ed to Chhindwara, where, on his retirement, he settled. His 
son, Adil Beg, succeeded him, and on the lapse of the Maratha 
kingdom was made Risaldar of the Nagpur Irregular Cav- 
alry. He was a recipient of the Mutiny medal of 1857, and 
in 1877 was presented with a certificate in recognition of 
his services to the British Government. He was an Hono- 
rary Magistrate and died in 1900. Having no son, he adopted 
his nephew, Mirza Siddiq Ali Beg, who is now an Honorary 
Magistrate and member of the District Council, and takes 
much interest in education. He owns two villages and a 
share of another. 

75. One of the richest Brahmans is Seth Ram Lsl of, 

Mohgaon. He is a prominent money- 

Brahman families. 1 * j ^ . 

lender, and on this account is com- 
monly known as Bohra. His estate amounts to about 26 
villages, and he has also a ginning factory in Mdhgaon and 
was in charge of the Chhindwara treasury for twenty years. 
He is a Marwari or Palliwdl Brdhman, and the family came 
from Jaisalmer. Seth RAm Lai is of a charitable disposition 
and distributes sadCivart ox a day’s food free to anyone who 
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applies for it, in seven different places. Seth Narayan DAs, 
of Pandhurna, is another Palliwal Brahman related to Seth 
Ram Lai, and is also a rich moneylender, owning’ some ten 
villages and a ginning factory In Pandhurna. He is of a 
liberal disposition and subscribed Rs. 4,000 to the dis- 
pensary in that town. The former mAlguzArs of Pandhurna 
were a Deshasth Marfitha Brahman family, now represented 
by Venkat Rao. Pandhurna was taken from his family by 
the Bhonsla Raja and given to NarAyan Das, some other 
property being granted in lieu of it. The Dani family, of 
Lodhikhera, are also Deshasth Brahmans. They are now 
split into two branches, owning between them nearly 20 
villages. The property' was mainly acquired by the grand- 
father of the present representative, who also built the stone 
terraces on the bank of the river at Lodhikhera. MArtand 
Rao, of Mohgaon, is a MAlwi BrAhman, and his family owns 
some six villages. It is of some antiquity, and the property 
was conferred on one of its members by Appa SAhib, while 
Martand Rao’s father managed the Bhonsla estate in 
ChhindwAra. 


76. One of the most prominent Banias is Seth Narsingh 

Bania families. Moh^aon. He is a Mahesrl 

Bania, related to Raja Gokul Das of 
Jubbulpore, and owns about 16 villages. The family 
came to the Central Provinces from Jaisalmer some- 
thing more than a centur}- ago and were commissariat 
agents to the Bhonsla arm3^ One of them was made 
Mankari in the NAgpur Darbar. Seth Tarachand, of Mob- 
gaon, is a step-brother of Narsingh DAs, having been adopted 
by the latter’s father before his birth. The property w^as 
equally divided between them. Sawai Singhai Khemchand, 
of ChhindwAra, is a ParwAr BaniA, who acquired this title by 
his performance of the rath pr chariot festival of the Jains, on 
which he expended some Rs. 25,000. He holds shares in 
jabput ten villages, and is an Honorary Magistrate. Another 
Jaih family is that of Seth SukhlAl, whose elder brother 
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came from Jodhpur to supply provisions to the British 
Garrison, Seth SukhlAl owns four villagfes and is an Honor- 
ary Magfistrate. 

77. The leading; Rajput malgfuzar is Ganpat Singh, of 

Piplii, who owns five villages. His 
Other families. ^ 

ancestors are .said to have come 

from Kanauj, and they served in the Nagpur army. He 
is an Honorary Magistrate and helped his tenants in 
the famine of 1899. Chaudhari Umed Singh, of Chhind- 
wara, is the representative of the principal Raghuvansi 
family. They .say that their ancestors were elephant- 
dealers in AjodhyS, from which place they came to 
Chhindwara and presented an elephant to the Gond king 
Bakht Buland. In return for this they received the title of 
Chaudhari and the grant of Chhindwara village which they 
still hold. The family is now much subdivided and in poor 
circumstances. Ganpat Rao Bhonsla, of Pindarai, is a relation 
of the Nagpur Bhonsla Rajas. His grandmother is said to 
have been nurse to Raghuji 111 , and the family were given an 
estate, but they have now lost this and retain only a small 
pension. The malguzars of Berdi, Keshava Rao and 
Khande Rao, are Parbhus and are related to the Chitnavis 
family of Nagpur. Their ancestors were officers of horse, 
and in a battle against the Chanda Gond kings they cap- 
tured a pennant and standard which are still preserved in 
the family. The proprietor of Ghogri, Parasram, is a Kalar, 
and owns 8 villages. The Bhonsla Rfij family of NSgpur 
have considerable estates in Chhindwara. Raja Raghuji 
Rao owns about 60 villages, including the whole AmbSra 
pargana of Sausar tahsil, and Kunwar Lakshman Jiao about 
30 villages. 



CHAPTER IV. 


AGRICULTURE. 

SOILS AND STATISTICS OF CULTIV^ATION. 

78. Mr. Montgfomerie describes the soils of the Dis- 
trict as follows : — ‘ T he soils vary from 
‘ a deep black of ten feej^_.or more 
* y cllow ^ mi ly_ an InSfi 

‘ or ^^W jQ — dfijepau— In the Chaiirai plain a depth of' 

V ten feet is not uncommon, and in the plain north 
‘ of Mohkher six or seven feet of black soil are to be 
‘ met with, but taking^ the District as a whole, I do 
‘ not think the average depth of good black soil exceeds 
‘ four feet. Below the black soil is found a subsoil of the 
‘ local rock semi-decomposed. In the trap formation this 
‘ subsoil is usually fnui'nm and a clay subsoil is less com- 
‘ mon. On the crystalline and Gond\\^ana^XQOTiaUojjLS,„,Jiife 
‘ s ubsoil is usually sandy and tends to hold up water. At 
‘ the other end of the scale are the hillsides and slopes on 
‘ which the gradual decomposition of the rock forms from 
‘ the trap a thin red soil, and from the crystalline rock a 
‘ thin yellow soil, constantly liable to be swept away by the 
‘ rush of rain or the sweep of wind. On more level ground 
‘ come the brown soils which lie intermediate in the 
‘ scale, and have some admixture of organic matter. A 
‘ valley usually contains, in the centre black soil, on the 
‘ slopes which lead to the hills brown soil, and on the actual 
‘ hill slopes the thinnest soils aforementioned in places 
‘ where the bare rock does not protrude. 

‘ Clayey black soil is locally called kalty and loamy black 
‘ soil is caMed tnorand. The thinnest soil is called barra or 
‘ bardi^ and the somewhat superior red or yellow soil, which 
‘ tends to a brownish colour, is called mutharrd or khardz. 
The sandy soil formed either of decomposed crystalline 
rock or in the neighbourhood of rivers of a sandy alluvium, 
IS called by a variety of names meaning sandy/" of which 
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* the commonest are sahr& and retari. But the sandy low- 

* lying: soil, adjoining* river beds which is enriched year by 

* year by a deposit of silt, is called kcichh^r or ^aloti. The 
‘ names of soils differ in the two tahsils, because Hindi 
‘ is the lang-uag:e of the northern, and MarSthI of the 
‘ southern tahsil, and this difference was recognised in 

* the soil-classing rules/ In the Chhindwara tahsil 25 per cent, 
of the cultivated area consists of good black soil as against 
only 16 per cent, in Sausar. In each tahsil the moderate 
brown soil morand II occupies a fifth of the whole area, and 
the inferior soils, sahra or retari^ mutbarrd or khardl and 
barra or hardly occupy 55 per cent, of the area in Chhind- 
wara tahsil against 63 per cent, in Sausar. It is, however, 
somewhat misleading to include first-class khardi among the 
inferior soils of the Sausar tahsil, since, for the special 
purpose of growing cotton, it is of distinct value. In the 
District as a whole the best soils occupy rather less than a 
quarter of the cultivated area, the moderate soil, second- 
class morand^ a fifth, and the inferior soils nearly three-fifths. 
Land was also classified according as it was capable of 
growing wheat, rice or only minor crops in the Chhind- 
wAra tahsil, and wheat or autumn crops in the Sausar tahsil, 
and the usual position classes were employed. 

79. Mr. Montgomerie describes the general distribution 

of the crops grown as follows : — ‘There 

Character of crop- < are three distinct types of cultivation « 
ping and distribution . * 

of crops. ‘ in the District I, Rabi ; II, Simple 

‘ kharif ; III, Complex kharif; and each 
‘ of the three main divisions of the District makes one of the 
‘ types specially its own. Rabl is the representative crop of 
‘ the Chhindw&ra tahsil ; for the moist black soil of the 
‘ plateau is well suited to wheat and gram. In the jagirs, 
‘rough cultivation, without manuring, of the thin soil, 

‘ enables a crop of the grass-like millets, kodon and kutki,'; 

‘ or of that “ miniature sun-flower” the^h^i oilseed, to be 
‘ sown^ and nourished by the rains. This is the simpte 
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* cultivation. In the Sausar tahsil, below the gfhAts, the 
‘ ligrht soil is plougfhed, manured, weeded and harvested 

* with hereditary skill, and yields in the autumn g-ood crops 

* of juSr for food and of cotton for sale. This is the complex 

* khar^f cultivation. 

‘The three types may be roughly defined as “winter crops,” 
‘ “ rain crops” and “ autumn crops,” and in fact the people 
‘ sometimes distinguish between them as unhari (winter 
‘ crops), sihdri (rain crops) and kathani (autumn crops) ; but 
‘ kathani is an indefinite word and is also applied to rabi, 

‘ There is no sharp division between the three kinds of 
‘ cultivation, and they are intermingled and blended with 
‘ each other. The cultivator whose chief crop is wheat, 

‘ frequently has some poor land under rain crops, and juSr 
‘ is sown in the kodon-kutki country as well as in the cotton 
‘ tract. There is dignified leisure in exclusive wheat 
‘ cultivation, but the most profit is to be made from a 
‘ holding comprising both kharlf and rahi crops, from 

* having, in short, eggs in more than one basket and 
‘ plovers’ eggs as well as hens’ eggs. Many holdings are, 
‘ as a matter of fact, agriculturally compound, having both 
‘ rabt and kharlf 

‘ In the northern tahsil the rabity^o, in its purest form is 
‘ found in the open level Chaurai group on the eastern 
‘ border adjoining the Seoni District. The rest of the 
‘ eastern half of the tahsil, comprising the Amarw^ra, 
‘ Singorl, Samaswara, Chand, Mohkher and (for the most 
‘ part) ChhindwAra groups, is all black soil country, but cut 

* up to a greater or less extent by hills and slopes suited 
^ only for the poorer crops. 

‘ Chhi^dwara town roughly marks the point at which the 
‘ western half of the tahsil, which is chiefly covered with 
‘ yellow soil, begins. Wheat cultivation, however, does not 
^ cease at this point ; a wheat-bearing area with sandy black 
‘soil extends south-westwards into the Umreth group. 
;f T^e the Umreth group and the whole of the 
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* Aser group are given up to inferior rain crops. But the 

* growth of wheat skirts the Pencil river up towards its 

* source ; the Dalka group is the valley of the upper reaches 
‘ of the Pencil river and carries wheat cultivation well to the 
‘ west of its general limit. The little Khursan group, north 
‘ of the Dalka group, is geographically a part of the jagirs 

* and exemplifies that preponderance of rain crops which is 
‘ common in the jagirs. 

‘ In the Sausar tahsil there are two transition groups, 

‘ Khamarpani on the east and Ambara on the west. 

‘ KhamArpani adjoins the wheat-growing groups of the 

‘ Chhindwara tAhsil, and is similar in soil and elevation ; but 
‘ the influence of the Sausar plains is shown in a proportion 
‘ of juar infinitely larger than any which may be found in 
‘ the Chhindwara tahsil ; cotton, however, is not attempted 
‘ in the cool and moist Khamarpani climate. The Ambara 
‘ group at the other end of the tahsil, lies in the broken 
‘ mass of hills which lead down from the yellow-soil Aser 
‘ group to the plains ; its level is lower than the level of 

‘ KhamarpAni ; with the same proportion of inferior kharif 

‘ as Khamarpani, it has less wheat and more juar, and it has 
‘ a modest allowance of cotton. 

‘ Out on the plains, it is only the Pandhurna valley, 

‘ running through the Chicholi and Pandhurna groups, 
‘which fosters any appreciable wheat growing- In the 
‘ large Sausar group, the system of elaborate kharif 
‘ cultivation reaches its highest pitch, and nine-tenths of the 
‘ crops are juar, cotton and tcir and their mixtures.’ 


8o. Of the District,* excluding the jagirs, 720 square 


Principal statistics 
of cultivation. 


miles or 24 per cent, were occupied by 
Government forest in 1905-06, 336 

o 

square miles or 1 1 per cent, were 


classed as not available for cultivation, and 432 square 


miles or 14 per cent, as culturable waste other than 
fallow. The occupied area was nearly a million acres 


.1 The areas taken in this paragraph are for the year i905-p6. 
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or 67 per cent, of the village area of the kkalsa. The jagir 
estates cover an area of 1597 square miles or 3^^ per cent, 
of that of the District. Of this, 235,000 acres or 23 per 
cent, of the total are occupied for cultivation, and 654 
square miles or 41 per cent, are covered by forest. The 
occupied area in the whole District is thus more than 
1,200,000 acres or 49 per cent, of the total. At settlement 
(1892-93) the occupied area was 60 per cent, of the total in 
the khalsa, and there has thus been an increase of 128,000 
acres in 13 years. There still seems considerable scope 
for extension of cultivation, especially in the jagirs. The 
distinction made between culturable and unculturable land 
in the records is not, Mr. Montgomerie states, of much 
value. Almost any ground in which the bare rock is not 
actually exposed can bear poor rain crops for two years. 
The proportion of occupied area in the two tahsils, excluding 
the jagirs, is now very much the same, but at the 30 years’ 
settlement (1864-65), the Chhindwara tahsil was more 
backward, only 37 per cent, of the total being occupied as 
against 44 per cent, in Sausar. The increase of cultivation 
was thus much greater in the Chhindwara tahsil during the 
period of the 30 years’ settlement. Tiie Settlement Officer 
remarks : — * The backward plateau has caught up the longer 
‘ cultivated plains. There was good enough reason. The 
uncultivated areas in the Sausar tahsil — Khamarpani and 
* Ambara — were more hilly than the uncultivated area of 
‘ the khiilsa portion of the Chhindwara tahsil, and offered 
‘ few attractions to the growers of cotton and juar who 
‘ held the plains from the foot of the hills to the Nagpur 
‘ border.' 

81. 1905-06 the area under new and old fallow was 

185,000 acres or 19 per cent, of the 
Fallows. occupied area in the khaha and 97,000 

acres or 41 per cent, of the occupied area in the jagirs. 
"In 1901-62, immediately^ after the famine of 1900, the 
proportion of fallow in the whole District was 28 per cent- 
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as ag-ainst 23^ per cent, in 1905-06. Long resting fallows 
are necessary for the shallow red soil of the jSgirs, and 
the area left untilled here must always be large, 
Mr. Montgomerie^s remarks areas follows on this subject : — 

‘ The extent to which new fallow (fallow of not more 
‘ than three years) and old fallow (fallow of over three 

* years) are included in holdings depends upon the type of 

* cultivation which is practised. In rabi cultivation, 

‘ a resting fallow is rarely given, for relief to the soil is 

* obtained by a change of cropping. Once in three or four 
‘ years gram or juar and tur are grown on land otherwise 
‘ always under wheat. But some land usually remains 

* unsow^n, because the cultivator has been unable, in a dry 
‘ year, to sow all his land before it dried, or in a wet year to 

* get the low-lying soil fit for sowing in time. In the simple 

* kharif cultivation, resting fallows are part of the system. 

‘ The poorer soils arc worked for three years and then lie 

* fallow for three years. This is the rule, but the rule has 
‘ many exceptions in the term of working, and the term of 
‘ fallow. In the complex type of ^’//^/'//cultivation, a resting 
‘ fallow is never given if it can be avoided. Manuring, 

rotation, and careful preparation of the ground maintain 
‘ its fertility. Since in every group cultivation runs in more 
‘ than one type, no enormous difference in the amount of 
‘ new fallow is to be expected, but the record reflects faith- 
‘ fully enough the general style of cultivation. In six 
‘ groups of the Chhindwara tahsil — Mohkher, DalkA, Chau- 
rai, Chand, SamaswAra and Chhindwara, which have 
much rabi—Xh^ percentage ranges from 6 to 8 per cent, of 
the gross area, while in the three poorest groups, Umreth, 

^ Khursan and Aser, homes of the simple cultivation, 

* the percentage runs from 10 to 13. Similarly, in the 
^ Sausar tahsil, the percentage is highest (9 per cent.) in the 

* Khamarpani tract, in which the proportion of complex 
‘ iAarj/ cultivation is smallest; in the Sausar group, which 

* is jalmost exclusively devoted to cotton and juAr, th^} 
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‘ percentag-e sinks so low as 4 per cent. It is, therefore, in 
‘ the complex type of kharlf cultivation that the area under 

* resting fallow remains the smallest ; in the cotton-growing 
‘ Sausar tahsil, the proportion of new fallow is 6 per cent. 

‘ against 8 per cent, in the Chhindwara tahsil, whose re- 
^ presentative crops are wheat and kodon and kutki. The 

* record of old fallow should show traces of the inclusion in 
‘ holdings of land of over three years’ fallow, to provide for 
‘ rotations, but it does not, ownng to imperfection in the 
‘ record. Old fallow belonging to a holding' is easily 
‘ ascertained and mapped when the whole country is divided 

* among tenants and fully cultivated, but in the country 

* where kodon, kutki and jagni are sown on rotations of 
‘ land, the case is different. When one rotation is complet- 
‘ ed and another patch of the thin light soil is taken up, 

‘ three or four years obliterate the traces of cultivation 
‘ on the deserted patch, and the very man who sowed it can 
‘ hardly point out the outlines of the patch. Moreover, 

‘ under the system of plough rents which obtains in such 
‘ tracts, cultivation wanders freely on the poorest soil, and 
‘ an old Gond with one plough may have at one time or 
‘ another had the whole of some 60 acres under crop. As 
‘ cultivators multiply, and room for wandering cultivation 
‘ becomes less, he will, under protest, see the area 
‘ open to his plough dwindle. It is human to grudge 
‘ to strangers what we can no longer possess, and such an 
‘ old Gond will, with a child-like sincerity, claim a hillside 
‘ on which he ceased thirteen years ago to cultivate. The 
‘ principle in dealing with such cases was that the tenant 
‘ should, in the presence of the malguzar, point out the 
‘ boundaries of his holding, and, if necessary, set out little 

* heaps of stones at the angles, but the practice was imper- 
‘ feet and time was short. A curious instance of the 

* difficulty of making a correct record was found in the 
< Mohkher group of the ChhindwSra tahsil, where the 
^ tenants got J:he notion that their old fallow would be thrown 
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‘into the village waste, and therefore misrepresented their 
‘ old fallow as new fallow, undeterred by the information 
‘ that new fallow would be assessed and old fallow would be 

* exempt. In any case the amount of old fallow recorded 
‘ in holdings is very constant, being 3 per cent, of the gross 
‘area in the Chhindwara tahsil, and 4 per cent, in the 
‘ Sausar tahsil, where some area is reserved within holdings 

* for grazing cattle.’ 

82. Only a very little land grows two crops. Low- 

lying corners of Helds, which are 
Double-cropping-. specially retentive of moisture, are 

sown with a second crop. Kutki and rice are commonly 
the first crops, followed by gram and wheat. In wet 
years gram follows juar and jagni actually follows kutki. 
If the rainfall is heavy and late, the area growing two crops 
reaches its maximum. This was the case in 1897-9S when the 
double cropped area was 16,000 acres. In 1899-1900 on the 
other hand, when the monsoon was a total failure, the area 
sank to 1500 acres. 

83. The total cropped area in the Jzhdlsa increased from 

5 lakhs of acres at the 30 years’ 
Statistics of crops. settlement to 7 lakhs at the last settle- 
ment (1892-93) and to more than 8 lakhs in 1905-06. 
Statistics for the jagirs were included for the first time in 
1900-01, and in 1905-06 their cropped area was 139,000 
acres, making a total for the District of 9^ lakhs of 
acres. Chhindwara in this year had the eighth largest cropped 
area in the Central Provinces. An area of 660,000 acres or 
70 per cent, of the total was occupied by autumn crops and 
280,000 or 30 per cent, by spring crops. In recent years the 
proportion of the autumn crops has slightly increased. In 
1905-06 wheat occupied 204,000 acres or 22 per cent, of the 
cropped area, juar 189,000 or 20 per cent., kodon and 
kutki 130,000 or 14 per cent., cotton 124,000 or 13 percent., 
jagni 89,000 or 9 per cent, and gram 62,000 or per cent. 
The principal increases since the settlement have taken * 
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place in cotton and juar, while the other crops show small 
, variations. 

CROPS. 

84. Wheat (Tritictun sativvmS is the staple food^rain in 
~ the wTieal-g' rowing- tracts on the east 
of the ^<^hm 3 ^w^a tah sil. Raihia 
wheat is the variety locally popular, and was until recently 
sown more than any other. The people prefer it, because 
it is easier to grind in the rains. It also contains a higher 
proportion of gluten and is more nutritious, besides being 
preferable for the baking of unleavened bread. But the 
development of the export trade in 1890 and the following 
years gave a great impulse to the growth of pisst wheat 
which the market demanded. In the Chaurai tract, pissl 
has almost ousted kathia^ but where it is grown for the 
local demand and for sale to surrounding Districts as in 
Mohkher, kathia has held its own. Towards Umreth wheat 
is commonly sown mixed with gram as the soil is inferior. 
Pissl is said to suffer less than kathia from h<ail, and to have 
a slight advantage in resisting rust. The grain of kathia 
is looser in the ear and more easily beaten out by hail. 
The other varieties are only sown to a small extent as 
delicacies. The land is prepared for wheat with the bakhar 
or hoe-plough, the regular plough being only used when 
the land is overgrown with kans or kundd grass. A care- 
ful cultivator will take the bakha?' over his land 9 or 10 
times in the course of the year, but the average number is 
4 to 5. It is a common custom in the wheat-growing 
tracts to go over the field with the bakhar as soon as the 
crops have been cut and to disturb the soil to a small depth. 
One more harrowing is given in the hot weather and two or 
three duriflg breaks in the rains, until the ground has been 
properly pulverised and all weeds eradicated. When the 
Tains are heavy and incessant, it occasionally happens that 
the fields have to be left untouclied until the conclusion 
pf the f monsoon, when they receive a hasty preparation 
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immediately before the seed is put in. Wheat is sown 
in October, the Dasahra festival being* the traditional date 
for commencing sowing, and ripens at the end of February, 
the harvest lasting till the 15th April. Of the combina- 
tions of wheat with other crops, btrra or wheat and gram, 
and rajga or wheat and linseed are the most common. 
Occasionally a wheat field is lightly manured and irrigated, 
but Mr. Montgomerie says that an irrigated wheat field is 
as rare as a correct statement of siwai income. Wheat has 
not to be watched except in forest villages, and black-buck 
are not sufficiently numerous to cause much damage in this 
District. Monkeys attack a wheat crop in the daytime, but 
not at night. Among birds, peacocks and parrots are the 
most annoying to the cultivator. The former never leaves 
the near neighbourhood of cover, but in the morning and 
evening flocks of parrots are on the wing all over the field. 
They are particularly noxious in juar and wheat, and may 
be seen biting off* the ears of wheat in their flight and 
carrying them to the nearest big tree to eat. Termites or 
white ants, known locally as ugrd^ do not injure wheat much 
in Chhindwara. The surface weevil {Tanjymecus indicus) is 
known locally as sdwardihi. It attacks the young shoots in 
November and December, and, feeding only at night, will 
go down a whole line of plants eating them. Fields bearing 
a heavy crop are occasionally attacked by field mice. The 
stored grain is eaten by a weevil called sondha. About 
80 lbs. of wheat are sown to an acre and the standard out- 
turn is 600 lbs. 

u m vulgare) is th e s econd cr op in import- 
aqge, and is the stapleTodS^ of the' 
cultivators in the Sausar tahsil, as 
wheat and kodon and kutki are above the gh^s. Three 
varieties are commonly grown in the District, garter or 
a heavy kind of grain, Ber&ri^ a medium one, and Hkandly 
a light one. The last ripens a month before the others; 
Gtmer is grown in good black soil, and in 
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sandy latid. The seed of j^ancr cSLti be stored underg’round 
tor years without being* spoilt. Another variety known 
as aroar hi sown in hi^'h stony land, and is less eaten 
by birds, as the g-rains are deeply imbedded in the 
head. The land is prepared with the bakhar once or twice 
tn the hot weather, and once or twice after the breaking 
of the rains to take out weeds, the seed bed being ready 
about the beginning of July. The seed is sown through 
the tifan or three-coultered drill and two bakhars fv>llow 
behind the tijan to cover over the furrow-^, some cultivators 
also using a brush harrow. This form ofsovxing gives 
pretty parallel lines, and the interculture operations are 
therefore done more efficiently. Heavy showers after 
sowing interfere with germination and may necessitate re- 
sowing. Occasionally a flock of goats is penned for one 
night in the fields to stamp in the earth after juar has been 
sown, the price paid being 5 kuros (100 lbs.) of grain. A firm 
seed-bed is important for juar, because if the crop is sown 
on loose soil, there is considerable danger of ‘ lodging ’ by 
rain or wind. The field is hoed with the datira, a miniature 
bakhar^ with a shear 7 inches long, and is also hand-weeded. 
Juar is sown in rotation with cotton and sometimes with 
arhar. This and other pulses, as urad, mQng and popatj 
are often sown as a mixture with juar, a common method 
being to leave every ninth or twelfth row of the subsidiary 
crop. Occasionally a field is lightly manureJ, but manure 
is nearly always applied in the year in which cotton is 
grown. Pig do much damage to juar and the cultivators 
are often afraid to approach a boar to drive him out of the 
field. The crop is watched day and night for a month or 
six weeks ;pne man is employed for each mar/idn a,nd he 
watches the crop for four hours in the morning and three in 
the afternoon, and then after taking his food goes back at 
night and sleeps in the field. The munda or platform for 
Etching is required for every ten acres or sometimes a 
arna. Kdnhi ot smut is the most common disease 
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to which juar is liable. Some mAlg^uzars have adopted the 
practice of steeping^ the seed in a solution of . sulphate of 
copper. Gohd cultivators place it in ; the urine -of cattle 
which : they say is also efficacious as a preventative.. In ' 
rainy or misty weather the plants are attacked by ai^ 
insect called narkia which eats the leaves and prevents the 
heads from forming. Juar ripens in December and the 
harvest extends into January, About 8 lbs. of seed are 
sown to an acre and the standard outturn is 550 lbs. In fairly 
good land 800 lbs. is by no means an extraordinary crop: 

86, Cotton {Gossypium neglect um) is now the fourth crop in 
' importance and covered 124,000 acresf 

Cotton— Varl e t i e s 1Q05-06 as against 54,000 at last 

▼ation. settlement (1892-93). Practically the 

whole cotton area was formerly in the 
Sausar tahsil, but in recent years the cultivators above the 
ghats have taken up the crop on account of the profits to be 
derived from it. In 1905-06 the area under the crop in the 
Chhindwara tahsil was 23,000 acres. The variety called 
jart is almost universally sown. The lint of this is rough, 
weak and short, but nevertheless the people prefer it, because 
it is the most vigorous, prolific and hardy of all varieties. 
The land is prepared for cotton in the same way as for juAr.. 
The seed is sown immediately on the breaking of the rains, 
and occasionally in the dry on the chance that they will be 
favourable, as the loss of seed is of little or no consequence 
in the case of this crop. The seed is sown witli- the bakhavy 
a sartli or bamboo tube trailing behind one end of this and 
being held up by a woman. When the en 4 of the field is 
reached, the sarta is displaced and put on the other side, so 
as to leave the space between the lines equivalent to one 
width of^ \}[i^.bakharn Three or four lines at the end of the 
field are left blank for the buUocks to turn in and are sowa 
subsequently. The seeds are steeped ; in cowdun^ before; 
being sown to prevent them* from adhering togetherv 
Cotton : was formerly grown with an e>^inixture of Arhar or. 
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^ ^onie other pulse in occasionat lines, in the sahne manned as 
. juar, but it is now considered more advantageous to grow it 
i alone. When arhar is sown as a subsidiary crop, more 
. care is needed in watching it, and the arhar has the efTect 
of stunting the adjacent cotton plants. The usual proportion 
: is two lines of arhar after eight lines of cotton in the 
^interior and one or two lines of arhar after twelve of cotton 
: in towns, where cultivation is more progressive. When the 
/ plants have put out four leaves, wc^eding is begun with the 
datirti or small hoe-plough which is drawn between the lines 
of the crop ; a pair of bullocks often drags two daiiras^ the 
animals walking between the next lines outside those 
through which the ploughs go. The d/iunda^ a slightly 
r larger harrow than the is used for the second and 

subsequent weedings. Advantage accrues both to cotton 
OF juar from a certain amount of thinning, and juar is often 
sown too thickly, so that the young plants may be pulled 
up to yield a supply of fodder. A good cultivator will go- 
.over his fields eight or ten times with the hoe plough; 
-about one acre can be weeded in a day. Below the 
hills, cotton and juar are grown in rotation year after year on 
the same light soil, and manure is necessary if the outturn 
.of the land is to be maintained. Cotton is now sometimes 
sown for two or three years in succession, and a dressing of 
manure is given every third or fourth year. Cotton picking 
begins in November and continues for several months until 
the plants dry up and become exhausted. Four or five 
pickings are necessary, of which the second and third usual- 
ly give the most lint. Near towns the cotton has to be 
picked immediately the bolls burst for fear of thieves, and 
the work is thus rendered more expensive. The plants are 
isubsequently grazed by cattle and the stalks and roots are 
then collected and used for fuel or occasionally for baskets 
;and inside roofing. The cotton crop is attacked by mon- 
;keys who eat the bolls and also by sSmbhar deer. Occa- 
the plants are damaged by frost. 
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87; ' The' following* description of pests hns been kindly 

■ furnished by the Director of Ag*ri- 

Diseases and pests. 

culture. The cotton aphis is a sniall 
insect of a glossy green colour, like the English green 
fly. The insects feed on the leaves and the growth of 
the plants is stunted. This insect is familiarly known and 
is called ; multitude*^ of them, each no larger than a 
small seed, may be seen grouped on the leaves and stalk 
of the plant ; they generally remain motionless with the 
beak buried in its tissues ; from each there drops a liquid 


which, falling on the leaves below, produces a shiny gummy 
layer. The drain on the plants is very great and further 
rowth becomes difficult. The insect is preyed on by vari- 


us enemies as the Lady-bird beetle and others. The only 
sound artificial remedy is spraying the plants. Another 
pest, Sphenoptora go sxpil or the cotton stem borer, attacks 
the plants if cold weather and heavy dews occur at the time 
of flowering. The im igo lays eggs on the bark of the stem, 
which hatch into a small white grub. This grub tunnels into 
the interior of the stem and feeds on the inner protoplasmic 
substance of the plant, going on boring until it turns into 
the pupa, when the plant is killed The imago is a beetle of 
a copper metallic colour, and it appears to be this pest which 
is known locally as telang^ Plants which turn yellow or 
wither in August or September usually contain this grub 
and they should be pulled up and burned. The red cotton 
{^iyysderctis cingulatus) is distinguished by the people 
and is known as mirchl klra. The perfectly developed in- 
sect is a vivid red with a black diamond mark on the wings 
and some white lines on the lower surface. This insect 


may be found on the cotton at all times and most abundant- 
ly when the bolls are forming in the ripening crop. It 
i^cks out the juice and renders the seed light and the 
lint stained and bad. It does not do so much damage 
as the other pests and can be shaken off the plantS:^ 
into a basket and then drowned in a little kerosine 
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water* The pink and spotted boll-worms are described by 
Lefroy as follows : — ^In Aug’ust vve find the spotted boll^, 

* wprms eatings the top shoots of the cotton or feeding in thC; 
V flower buds. The moth that comes from these caterpillars^ 
‘ lays on the first bolls and the attack begins. As the bolls 
‘ develope, more moths hatch out and both bol!-worms be- 

* come plentiful in the cotton. This goes on till the cotton 

* ripens, when probably the caterpillars hibernate. The 
‘s/otted boll-worms hideaway in the ground and there 
‘ become pupaj, while the pink boll-worms curl up in the 
‘ seed of the cotton and make a cocoon there. In the next 
‘ March the spotted boll-worm comes out, lays its eggs on 
‘ brinjal or seme other plant of the order Malvaccce^ or in 
‘ the old cotton plants standing in the fields, and goes on 

* breeding. When the rains break, the pink boll-worm moth 

* comes out from its cocoon. The bolls first attacked should 

* be pulled off and burnt. Seed should not be taken from 

* infected plants, and the brinjal should not be grown near 
^cotton fields.’ 

88. From ten to twenty pounds of cotton seed arc sown 

in an acre and the standard outturn 
Seed and outturn. . * .. 

IS 270 lbs. of seed cotton, yielding 

81 lbs of cleaned fibre. In good land, when cotton is sown 

alone, a crop of 400 lbs. is not seldom obtained. But the 

standard is quite properly fixed at a low estimate. 

89. The si nali niil le£^ kodon and kutki, are now the 

third crop in importance, covering 
Kodon-kiitki. - J ‘ 

130,000 acres or 14 per cent, of the 

cropped area in 1905-06. Of this total the Jagirs contained 

nearly 55,000 acres. They can be grown even in land so 

billy as to preclude the use of the plough, the surface being 

simply scratched open with a hoe or pick-axe. Both are sown 

as early and late crops, which are known as bhadell and ktf(*kai 

Recording to the months, Bhadon and Kartik, in which they 

are reaped* The. same seed is used for both harvests. They 

are sown in rotation witb jagnl^ and this oilseed is sometimes 
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mixed with kodon.in the belief that it removes the intoxicating 
effect produced by the new grain. Kodon is weeded, but not 
kutki, which is so like grass that it cannot be dis- 
tinguished from it. From i6 to 32 lbs. of seed go to an 
acre and the standard outturn is 400 lbs., yielding 220 Ibs^ 
of cleaned grain. 

90. Gram {Ctcer arietinum) is a very^ popular crop on 

sandy soils. In the loose sahrci soil it 

Gram and nrhar. . . ^ ... 

sends down its tap-root and makes a 

comfortable living. The gram crop is sometimes very 
’fine, but it is ravaged by the same caterpillar that 
attacks tor, and in the river valleys is liable to damage 
from excessive cold. The small tops of the plants are 
picked off to make them spread, but this must not 
be done in cloudy weather. If labour cannot be obtain- 
ed, a flock of goats are let through the field. When there is 
heavy dew a sheet is sometimes spread over a gram field 
at night and squeezed out in the morning, and the water thus 
obtained is used as a digestive. The seed sown for an acre 
of gram amounts to 64 lbs. and the standard outturn is 500 
lbs. Arhar or tor {Cajanus indicus) occupies 27,000 acres or 
about 3 per cent, of the cropped area. Tor is sown alone to 
a small extent on sandy ground, such as that on the banks 
of the Kanhan river, but is generally a companion crop 
to juSr and cotton. There are two varieties with white and 
yellow seeds. ' The white-seeded variety is sown alone bn 
the Kanhan, and the grain is considered to be sweeter and 
fetches a higher price than the other. Both varieties have 
a yellow flower. The crop is sown at the beginning of July 
and ripens in January. The whole plant is cut off with a 
sickle close to the ground. The pods and leavei^are called 
kutar^ and are a very good food for cattle. The stalks are 
soaked and are then made into large baskets for holding 
chaff* They are also used for covering houses, but are said 
fo, be liable to the attacks of white-ants. The crop is some^ 
times ii^ured by frost, usually in December, and In 
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weather Is very liable to be attacked by caterpillars. The. 
tenajats go out and catch these in a basket, sweeping the 
branches with a cloth. About seven and a half pounds of 
seed go to an acre of the single crop. When mixed with 
cotton, one and a quarter pounds are sown to an acre. The 
standard outturn is 400 lbs., but in good land the return is 
stated to be as large as that of juar. 

91. Of the other pulses moth {Phaseolus aconitifolius) 

and popat (Dolzchos Lablab) are. sown 
Other pulses. very inferior land. Moth is com- 

monly mixed with juar ; it has a spreading growth like a 
creeper^ and does not rise more than six inches from 
the ground. It is also sown in small strips of land 
that cannot be used for any other crop. As the soil is 
always inferior, the outturn is said to be only 100 lbs. an 
acre. Sometimes the crop is not cut at all and the young 
cattle are allowed to graze it off the ground. Popaty or 
country beans, are commonly grown as a food for cattle. 
Popat is sown mixed with juar and also on very sandy 
land along the banks of streams. Mong {Phaseolus mung^o) 
ts also sown mixed with juar in the proportion of an eighth 
or sixteenth. It is a spreading plant not growing above* two 
feet high and has a small whitish-yellow flower. In cloudy 
weather the flowers drop off and the plants are then pulled 
up and fed to cattle. Barbail {Vz^ua Catia?ig) is another 
pulse grown with juar. It is sown in lines to cut up the 
field of juSr into sections. It is a creeping plant and spreads 
over the ground or twines up the stalks of juar. 

92. Linseed {Linum usitatzsszmum) is not much grown, 
the area under it being’ only 3000 
acres. It is profitable when it succeeds, 

but is a veritable lottery. It is sometimes mixed with 
'wheat in the proportion of one to five. A little powdered 
manure is mixed up with the seed in order that it 
may hot be sown too thickly. Eight pounds of seed go 
stn acre and the standard outturn is 220 lbs* Til 


Oilseeds. 
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{Sesomum indicum) covered 26,000 acres in 1905-^6 as 
agrainst only 8000 at settlement. It is grown a good 
deal in hilly land and often yields a handsome profit.’ 
Only two pounds of seed go to an acre and the standard 
outturn is 150 lbs. Ja^nt {Cuiso'za olet/era) is a companion 
crop to kodon and kutki and covered nearly 90,000 
acres in 1905-06. It forms a regular rotation crop to 
kodon and kutki in poor land above the ghats and in the 
jagirs. When grown, as it often is, on hill sides, the 
flowering crop forms conspicuous patches of vivid yellow. 
This crop has become much more popular in rec«.nt. years, 
the area devoted to it having doubled during the 30 years^ 
settlement. It is sown in July after juar and ripens in Nov- 
ember ; about 4 lbs. of seed go to an acre and the standard 
outturn is 150 lbs. Four pounds of seed yield a pound of oik 
The pounded seeds are also mixed with mahua and eaten a$ 
food by the poor, the pungency of the jagnl correcting the 
sweetness of the mahua. The oil is also rubbed on the hair 
and body and the oil-cake is given to cattle. The ashes of 
the stalks are used as a substitute for soap and are mixed 
with urad and condiments to make the pci pars or thin wafers 
used with curry. Karar^ a thorny variety of safflower 
{Cart hatntis tine tortus)^ is sown on the borders of wheat 
fields. It has white seeds, somewhat resembling orange 
pips, from which an oil is extracted and used for fuel anijl 
lighting. The Telis mix it v^xthjagnl oil and it is applied. to 
the wounds of cattle to keep off flies. Only about ' 100 
acres are sown with karar. Castor {Ricinus ccmmunzs) .i^ 
not usually grown as a separate crop but scattered plants are 
mixed with cotton or in sugarcane gardens. There are two 
varieties of the plant, one growing only to three fee*t and 
the other to abi>ut seven feet high. The larger variety hajs 
a bigger seed, b t otherwise no difference is to: be notice^ 
in the appea ance of the plants. $mall castor^ is ^ownaipn^ ; 
- on the bank of the Kanhan near ;RAmakona. About 
vstcres are sown with cantor and it can be groy^n^.^^^ 
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rain and a cold weather crop. At harvest the heads only are 
cutoff. The seeds ar^ not crushed in an oil-press, but are 
heated in water and then broken up in a pestle, and the oil 
is skimmed as it rises to the top. The oil is very thick and 
has a d sag^reeable smell ; it is employed for lighting^ and 
oilinyf cart-wheels and for sofiening; leather. A little castor 
oil is given to a child as soon as it is born. The oil-cake 
makes a. good manure for sugarcane fields. A seer of oil 
costs 6 to 8 annas and five pounds of seed give about a 
pound of oil. 

93. Rice, red, white and black, is grown but to a, 

~ small Extent. The white is grown 

only on good land. The only patch 

of regular rice cultivation is at the extreme south-east of 

the Chhindwara tahsil and norlh-east of the Sausiir tahsil, 

where the same methods arc adopted as in the neighbouring 

Seoni District. The fields are divided on the crystalline 

soil info little compartments and occasionally a tiny tank 

is constructed at the head of the plots. In the rest of 

the District rice is usually sown as a first crop on the low- 

lying parts of the best soils, followed by a second crop.i 

It is also grown as a single rain-crop, but is not popular* 

About 10,000 acres arc usually sown with rice. An 

acre takes 64 lbs. of seed and the standard outturn 

is 700 lbs. of uncleaned, yielding 420 lbs. of cleaned produce. 

;\f. 94. The area under sugarcane^ fell from 6500 acres at 

the 30 years’ settlement to 3500 at 
' * Sugarcane. , , , 

last settlement (1892 — 94) and 1500 m 

1^05-06. The of Chhindwara is being ousted from 

the rnarkets by the cheaper product brought by rail from 

Upper India. The cane is there irrigated from canals and 

tanks an c? can compete successfully with the well-irrigated 

erpp of the Central Provinces even m the locality where it id 

produced. The iron roller-mills of Messrs. Mylpe and 


't The description of the sugarrane Crop is taken from th# 
to Mr. Montgomerie's Repprt, . 
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Thomp^Son, which have been adopted in the neighbouring^ 
District of Betal, had not been introduced into Chhindwdra 
when Mr. Montgomerie wrote, but these are not sufficiently 
advantageous to make any material difference to the 
prospects of the industry. The bulk of the sugai'cane 
area is in the ChhindwAra tahsil. The variety usually 
grown is the pachrangy a handsonte variegated Cane ot 
good height and thickness. The kondd and dhond varieties 
are little used ; they are juicier than the pachrang^ but 
more liable to be eaten by jackals. A thin hard cane called 
fnungni or mungi is sometimes sown as a protective belt 
round pachrang in the same way that the thorny karar 
(safflower is sown on the edge of wheat fields as a protection 
against cattle. The standard outturn of cane is taken as 
3500 lbs. per acre. From 3000 to 4000 canes are usually 
planted to an acre and each cane is cut into about three 
pieces before planting. Before sugarcane pressing begins, 
Ganesh must be worshipped, a little stone being erected 
and vermilion smeared over it and a cocoanut offered to it. 
When a man has fenced his sugarcane field, one of the 
labourers pretends to be a tiger and runs all round the 
fencing and others throw pieces of cane after him. This 
protects the field from the ravages of all tigers. 


95. 5a7i-hemp {Crotalaria juncea) is now a popular 

minor crop. It is grown mainly in 
San-heo^p and ambari. the hemp 

sold in ^ Palatwada market. Kunbis and Gonds are the 
chief ' cultivators, and many Hindu castes do not grow 
the crop. The area under it w^as 7000 acres in 1904-05 
and 5006 in 1905-06. It is sown broadcast and afterwards 
the bakhar is dragged upside down over the land to 
press in the seeds. The crop germinates and grows very 
quickly and requires no weeding or manuring as it chokes the 
weeds itself, and in particular' clears the ground of the 4 Mg{a 
plant which is dangerous to sugarcane and ju^r* Sometimes 
Mft is sown as a green-spiling crop before siugarcakie. It hafe 
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a yellow flower and grows five or six feet high. The crop is J 
sown at the beginning of the rains and cut in December" 
with jiiar. It requires a fairly heavy rainfall. The stalks 
are cut off at the roots and tied into bundles and the heads ' 
are then cut off with an axe. They are steeped in water for 
about ten days before retting. The seed when cheap is fed* 
to cattle mixed with tiura. The dried stalks are very 
inflammable and are kept for kindling fires in the rains. 
According to the verbal statements of local cultivators about/ 
30 lbs of seed go to an acre and the crop may yield 200 lbs. 
of fibre. The value of the seed from a crop on one acre 
may be Rs. 3 or 4. Another fibre, anibdri ( Hibiscus 
cannabinus ) is sown to a small extent mixed with cotton 
and juar, for the cultivator’s private use. The leaves are' 
eaten as a vegetable, and the fibre is used for the bedding" 
of cots and for the tassels tied to the horns of bullocks. If 
is said not to be so strong as san. Ambari has a large' 
yellow flower, variegated with red and white. 

96- Tobacco {Ntcofiaiia tabacum) was grown on nearly 

A 1500 acres in 1904-05. The seed is 

\/ ’ sown at the first break of the rainS 

and the young plants are transplanted in August at a- 
foot’s distance apart. Tobacco is grown in what is 
known as p&ndhrl land, consisting of a sandy, whitish 
soil which has been spcciallv ^ fertilised as being the old 
Site of k village or by the deposit of silt from a river. In 
such land neither manure or irrigation is necessary, but if 
sown in an ordinary field the crop must be irrigated. Thd 
j^lants are pruned and the stems broken off so that the 
first leaves may be large and of strong flavour. The leaved 
are plucked at the end of January, the fresh shoots being 
then allowed to seed. The leaves are left to dry in the surt 
for about a week and are then made up into bundles and 
wrapped round with grass and allowed to rot to a certain 
; extent. They are then made intb fresh bundles and soldi 
IF rain fatls, or there is a frost as the leaves are ready to bii 
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pipkedi^.much of their strength is lost and the vatue of th# 
crop greatly diminishes. They may also be attacked by a, 
spi^t of blight, when white spots appear on them and, 
subsequenjtly form holes- One-half to two-thirds of the 
weight of the leaves is lost in drying. A rough estimate of 
the selling Weight of the crop is 120 seers an acre, the value 
of; which at present prices is Rs. 80. Chhindvvara tobacco, 
sells at 3 lbs. to the rupee and that imported from Berar,. 
which is stronger, at 2 lbs. 


97. The area under condiments and spices was nearly, 

, 1900 acres in 1904-05, of which 

Condi Tjpn' s and nearly 1600 were cropped with 

ve,;etaDle'«* ^ 

chillies, the other condiments grown 

being garlic and onions. Of 550 acres under garden, 
crops, 200 are occupied by potatoes. The climate of 
Chhindwara is favourjible to this vegetable and it is export- 
ed tOiSfoni and BulAghat. The crop is grown with manure 
and irriga^ion, being put in in September or October and 
ripening in December and January. It is stated . locally 
that 6 maunds of potatoes are required to plant aii acre 
of land and the crop is 60 maunds. Recently the price at 
harvest has been as low as Rs. 5 per palla of 3 maunds^ 
rising tp Rs. 7 in the hot weather. The people say that no 
profits- have been obtained in the last year or two owing to 
the low prices and the tendency of the potatoes tg rot. 
Brinjats \Silanrt7n ^nelongemini) occupy about 150 acres. 
Brinjals are stuffed with spices and fried in ghl to be eaten,, 
this dish being considered as a delicacy. Water-melon^ 
.and cucumbers are grown on about 3®^ acres on the banks 
of the Kulbehr^ and^Kanhan. Kttmhrns or pumpkins 
{Ben casia cerifera) are grown on the roofs of houses during 
the. rains. They are eaten with and sugar, and are irv 
much request at weddings, as they make such a filling food.^ 
are dried in ashes and peded and are then 
into sweet cakes with gran, sugar and ricef Beans an^ 
are grown in the. little 
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Bedds afe eaten boiled or fried in oil and are also dried and 
either eaten rr fed to cattle. The pods are also valued as 
cattle food and command a gfood price. Beans are princi- 
pally grown in the Mohkher tract. 


98. The following statement is a rough estimate of the 

Total value of crops. of a normal crop on the acrea^^e 

cropped in 1905 according to the 


prices ruling 

in that 

year : — 


• 




Area 
1904 05. 

Stant^ai d 
outturn 
per acre. 

Gross 

produce. 

Value rate 
per rupee 

1905. 

Gross 

value. 

0 

c 

0 

c 

0 

Details of 
crop. 

Thou ands 
of acres. 

lbs. 

C.-I 

0 

ryi 

-a 

C . 

ca 2? 

1 :2 

5 

lbs. 

w . 

•0 X 

r ^ 
d a» 

«« Cl, 

=: 3 

0 - 

^ Vm 

H 0 

Value of crop 
acre. 

%\'heat 

19S 

600 

118,660 

29 

Us. 

40,92 

Rs. 

21 

J| car ... 

191 

550 

II'S. ' 8 

45 

23»37 

12 

Ivivie ... 

10 

420 (n’t 

4»299 

22 

1 95 

*9 

Kodon 

J39 

220 (<3) 

30,5*9 


8,72 

(;-4 

Cotion 

114 

81 c«) 

9,21b 


25.04 

20 

Cram 

61 

5*^0 

30, 58^ 


9.27 

*5 

Jagni 


*50 

1 I.-i'O 

30 

3 i>> 

1 S 

Tor ... 

27 

400 

10,850 

22 

44 ' '3 

18 

Til 

3 * 

*50 

4.62h 

16 

2>^9 

g-8 

Linseed 

3 

2 20 

5 >9 

>9 

20 

II-8 

Sii^a cane ... 

2 

3.500 

5 » '52 

9 

5.95 389 

San hemp 

7 

2 0 

i,siq 


1,31 


Tobacco 

I 

250 


8 

.6 

3 * 

Other crops ... 

81 

250 

20, 279 

48 

4,22 

1 ^ 

Total ... 


■BH 

353 » 9 ^‘<'^ 

... 

'•31 13 


Juar stalks ... 

191 

350 palas 

66,915 palas 

20 per 

•3.38 

7 

Cotton seed ... 

1 14 

189 lbs. 

i 

1 at, 504 lbs. 

thousand 
54 Ihs. 

398 

3-8 

Total value ... 

■ 

• •• 

••• 

... 

... 

1.48,49 

... 


(fl) Cleaned produce. 

(6) Includes double cropped area. 

The totaf value of the crops is therefore nearly crores 
of rupees. At the time of Mr. Montgomerie’s settlement 
{[iS92-94j» the value of the crops in the khalsa area was 
found to be a crore of rupees.' If the zamlndSri area were 


^ Settlement Report, para. 96. 
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• bmitted from the above statement, the outturn' of the khdisi^ 
■would come to a crore and 30 lakhs, or an increase of 30 


per cent, on the valuation at settlement. 

99 ‘ In no particular/ Mr. Montgomerie remarked, 

‘ does the practice of agriculture 
‘ differ below and above the gh^ts 
* rhore greatly than in the vise of cowdung manure. 
‘ In the Chhindwara tahsil, manure is used for sugarcane 


Manure. 


‘ and for melon patches in the beds of rivers ; occasional- 
ly a wheat or juar field is lightly ipanured. Otherwise 
‘ cowdung, when it is not left;to lie desiccating on the sun- 
‘ baked ground, is made intp fuel calces or thrown put to 

* enrich the garden which lies jbehind each house that faces 
‘the single long street of an ordinary village. In the 
‘ Sausar tahsil, manure is most highly prized. Wood is 
‘ brought from a distance that the cowdung may not be 
‘ required for fuel ; the litter of the <^attle-sheds is daily 
^ added tc^ a- manvire heap ; the cbllectidn of cattle droppings 
‘ from the| village waste and the jungle gives employment to 
‘ the poor, who sell it at two cartloads for the rupee ; and 
‘ the deficiency of cowdung is met by hiring flocks of sheep 
‘and goats, kept by professional graziers, to be folded at 

* night on the land which requires manuring. One rupee 
‘for five score of sheep for one night is a common rate of 
‘hire,’ Since Mr. Montgomerie wrote, the practice of 
manuring wheat has somewhat increased in ChhindwAra 
tahsil. A few cultivators pit their manure, spreading grass 
or the branches of trees at the bottom of the pit and 
throwing = in the cowdung and all the sweepings of the 
bouse. At present cowdving manure fetches R. i to'R* 1-8 
a cartload in Sausar and goat manure Rs. 2 a cartload. 

• .1 

Cultivators now buy the night-soil from municipal towns and 
remove it in their carts. The Saturated earth from cattle 
StallsTs removed and placed on the manure heap. Green* 
soiling with san-hemp is also occasionally practised. In the; 
cotton tracts fields are manured once in three or four yeai^sc/ 
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-too. The irrigfated area exceeded 9000 acres only 

Irrigation 1896-97 and has fallen as low as 

^ 5000 acres. The District contains less 1 

than a dozen irrig-ation tanks and about 4000 wells. The 
bulk of these wells are returned as temporary ones. Mr. 
Montgomerie has the following remarks on irrigation : — 

* The only crops which are irrigated in the District are 
vegetables, spices and sugarcane. One exception; — a very 
small exception — to this rule is wheat, but an irrigated 
‘ wheat field is as rare as a correct statement of income.. 

‘ Fruit trees, also, are watered. It is natural that in the 

* Chhindwara tahsil irrigation should have ma<le little 

* progress, for the cultivator who desired a larger outturn 
simply took up more land from the culturable waste. In 

* the thickly populated tracts below the ghats, irrigation 
‘ might be expected to make progress ; but the system of 

* cultivation in which the cultivators of the Sausar tahsil 

* are skilful, does not include irrigation, and the low country- 

* man who wishes for a larger outturn increases the care 
‘ paid to the tilth of his existing fields, if he cannot get 

* fresh land. Further, the amount of water tapped by a 
‘ well is said to be less below the ghats than it is above the 

* ghats. Such irrigation as exists is carried on from wells, 

* or in rare cases from water-holes {hJiarkds) dug at t}ie foot 
‘ of a bank overhanging a stream. In either case the water 
‘ is lifted in a circular leather bag (/no/) attached by a rope 
‘ running over a pulley to the yoke of a pair of oxen, which 
‘ lift the water-bag as they pace down an inclined run, and 
‘ return backwards up the slope when the water hjis been 
‘ discharged. The discharging channel which receives the 

* water commences just at the head of the inclined run and 
Meads the water off to one side. The main rope runs on a 
‘ pulley over a bar fixed about four feet above th6 top of the 
y run ; an auxiliary rope runs over a roller fixed at the begins 
f nihg of the discharging channel and is fastened to the rnoutH 
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' of a leather tube inserted at the bottom of the wa^er-bag-. 

’ When the bag is ascending, descending, or stationary in the 

* water, the auxiliary rope holds up the mouth of the leather 

* tube so that no water can escape from the bag ; but when' 

* the bag is drawn right up to the pulley, the auxiliary rope ^ 

* a lower level guides thj mouth of the tube over the rdller 

* into the discha^-ging channel and the water is free to rush 
^ out through the tube. Irrigation by a channel led from a 

* dam on a stream or from a tank is so rare that it is not 
^ worth consideration. In no assessment group does the 
^ irrigated area amount to more than 2 per cent, of the total 
^ area. Iri the Chhindwara tahsil, the irrigated tract, 

* starting at the west of the Samaswara group, extends 

* along the top of the ghats through the Chand and Mohkher 

* groups ; half-way along the top of the ghats it trends to 

* the north-west and covers the open yellow-soil villages on i 
the west of the Chhiniwrira group, and the east of the 

* Umreth group. In the north-east of the tahsil, round 

* about Amarwara Khas, there is a cluster of villages 

* in which irrigation for sugarcane prevails. Below the 
ghats, in the Sausar tahsil, the best irrigated tract is the 

^ PandhurnA valley, which includes the small Chicholl group 
‘ and the centre of the Pandhurna group and is, as regards 

* soil, not unlike the irrigated tract above the ghSts. In 

* the valley of the Jam river, als >, there is a group of 

* villages in which irrigation is practised. Small as is the 
^ irrigated area, it has actually decreased since the last 
^ settlement, except in the villages of the yellow-soil area 

* west of ChhindwSra town. The decrease is due to the 

* decay of sugarcane growing.’ 

CATTLE. 

loi. The Ga olao breed of ca JJ^e, the best in the Province, 
Breed, of catUe.' 

* ganaxo t na^iSDtrtiT^^st of the District 
fn the villages of PaTaspAni^ Pulpuidoh, Dudbgaoti, 
Gumtardf Pathri and Singardip, considerable herda oj 
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' cattle are kei>t by Gaolls and Rag^huvansis. The Khamar- 
paai cattle are white in colour and are large' and hand- 
some with shortish curved horns» prominently convex fore- 
heads, short ears and large and soft eyes. ,They have full 
chests and fairly developed forearms. The tails are long, 
thin and tapering. They are well-built and specially 
adapted for fast work. Bulls are carefully selected for 
breeding and fed liberally until they are two or three years 
old. They are sometimes allowed to graze on the stand- 
ing crops. The bullocks bred in Khamarpani have shorter 
ears and horns and are said to be faster than those of Arvi. 
A young bullock is known as g^oru. So much care is 
bestowed upon these animals that they are said to have 
been at times carried in a basket. At three years of age 
they are harnessed to a light chhakra and driven in it for some 
time. They are castrated at 3^ years old when they have 
four front teeth. At five years of age they have six, and 
at six years eight front teeth, which is the full number. A 
good pair of trotting bullocks will go 50 miles in 1 1 hours 
harnessed to a light chhakra of about 100 lbs. weight. 
The cattle are sold as yearlings to the cultivators, who go 
to the forests to buy them. Bulls for breeding cost about 
Rs. 150 apiece. One bull serves for 100 or 125 cows and 
is "changed every third or fourth year to prevent inter- 
breeding, which has a bad effect on the progeny. A cattle- 
breeding farm has been opened at Jaitpur by the Court of 
Wards for the production of cattle of the Gaolao breed. 
The calves are disposed of tt> the cultivators from time to 
time. Cattle are also bred on t}ie Kanhan river. These 
are black and red in colour and are .smaller 'than the 
Khamdrpani bullocks, and though well-built are not very 
fast. They have strong feet and are better suited for 
cultivation in the hilly tracts. A good many cattle are 
also brought from the HoshangAbad District and from 
GArhdkota in Saugor and are sold in the Chhindwara 
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1*02. The price of an average pair of cattle is said 
to have risen from Rs. 30 at the 
Prices and^ working: settlement of 1863-64 to Rs, 50 in 

1892-93. An ordinary pair now costs 
Rs. 80 and many cultiv^ators in the Sausar tahsil pay 
Rs. 150 to 200 for a pair of Khamarpani bullocks. 
For the best trotting bullocks, and especially one that car- 
ries his tail over his horns, fancy prices of five and six hun- 
dred rupees are given. With careful usage ordinary cattle 
will give about ten or twelve years’ work, but in the hills 
they are worn out more quicklj^ and well-bullocks will last 
only four or five years unless they are stall-fed. In 1904-05 
there were 160,000 bulls and bullocks in the District or a 
pair for about every 14 acres of land in cultivation. The 
numbers have substantial^ increased in recent years, the 
figure for 1896-97 being only 124,000. A plough of land in 
Sausar is about 15 acres and means the area cultivated by 
two bullocks. In Chhindwara the plough is of four bullocks 
and denotes an area of 20 to 25 acres. The hire given for a 
pair of bullocks is called buhi and is paid in spring grain at 
the customary rate of a small khandl (320 lbs.) for each 
bullock for the working year from June to November for 
raising the spring crops. The rate of hire is high, being a 
third of the value of the cattle. For the autumn season 
up to the Pola festival only half rates are paid and for 
untrained oxen quarter rates. 

103. The food given to oxen, Mr. Montgomerie ' says, 
varies im'mensely, and the working 
food and grazing. oxen varies with it. The 

poor man feeds his cattle on the village pasture, and 
when that becomes scanty, on such of^ the stalks and 
chaff from his fields as he has not been tempted to sell. 
The result is that the oxen Are speedily worn out, that 

the cultivator refuses to buy good oxen, and that hfe' 

. . — 

^ This paragraph is taken from Mr. Montgomerie's Settlemenit^ 

Report. 
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Janci suffers from yuperfect cultivatton. The ordinary cul- 
'tivator gfrazes his cattle on the vtllagfe pasture while the 
g^rass lastSy and then feeds them with fhe stalks of juSr 
{kardz)t the chaff of kodon and kutkj, or the gfreen fodder 
of gram and tiura from his fields until the rains; for or 
2 months at the beginning of the rains the oxen dislike 
karbl and get instead chaff {bhfisa) with grain or oil-cake. 
An approximate est^ate of the requirements of four 
bullocks is : — » 

The chaff obtained from i6 acres. Grain, tiura or gram, 
from two acres. Salt 30 seers, Rs. 3*8. Grass for 
the end of the cold weather 400 or 5oo//?/«.v, R. i. 

The working life of bullocks varies practically according 
to the sufficiency of their food. Oxen not only tread out 
their master’s crops, but are lent to neighbours for thresh- 
ing, and at the threshing-floor they are only muzzled to pre- 
v^ent them overeating themselves. In threshing spring crops 
an ox eats at least 3 seers ; and the threshing oxen are said, 
perhaps correctly, to cat one out of every ten khandis that they 
thresh. As a rule cultivating bullocks only receive grain 
during the months of April, May and June. Juar fodder is 
given for eight months during the hot weather and rains 
in the Sausar tahsil. On the plateau the chaff' of spring 
crops is given. Cultivators who have a considerable num- 
ber of head send them to Mandla for grazing in the hot 
weather, and since favourable grazing rates for agricultur- 
ists have been introduced in Government forests, those of 
the District are much more frequented. But cultivating 
cattle are never .sent away to a distance. Salt is given to 
cultivating cattle several times during the monsoon months 
if the cultivator can afford it, and to others three times a 
year on the Jiuti, Pola and Diwali festivals. On these occa- 
sions some cultivators spread the salt on an ant-hill, allow- 
ing about a seer per head, and then drive the cattle to it to 
|ick off as much as they can. Milch cows are given half 
jsfalt with their or oil-cake every evening. A 
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sbe-buli^alQ is given about five tolas of salt wrapped up’ iiti 
a paUts leaf four times a year. 

104. In the plains the cultivators do not milk their 

cows, but leave all the milk for the 
calves, as they think it weakens them 
to deprive them of it. On the plateau they are milked 
but give only from one to three seers at most. Cows 
bred by professional Gaolis give up to six seers. Cows 
are not fed with the leavings of food on account of their 
sacred character, and they are sometimes given bread, pulse 
and salt, as it was formerly the custom to feed the cow 
before the family took their food. In 1904-05 the number 
of cows was 132,000, giving 67 to each village or more 
than one to each household on an average. ^ 

105. Buffaloes are bred only to a small extent and 

are not used for cultivation. Cow- 
Stock “ buffaloes are valued for their milk 
and for the manure which they afford, 
but the young males are neglected and often allowed 
to die. A good cow-buffalo costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 8o* 
In 1904-05 the District had 36,000 cow-buffalocs. Ponies 
are bred to a small extent and are used for pack-carriage 
and for riding on the plateau. A pack-pony costs Rs, 15 
or 20 and a riding pony about Rs. 50. The District 
contains few sheep but a large number of goats. They 
are in brisk demand for manuring cotton fields in the 
Sausar tahsH. During the manuring season, flocks are 
brought down to Sausar from ChhindwAra, and will be kept 
continually on the move from field to field for a month at a 
time. It is usual to hire flocks at the rate of one rupee a 
hundred head for one night ; but sometimes the cultiva- 

.40 

tors combine to buy a large flock, and often penning then? 
on their fields in the hot weatHfer, send them to Nagpur iu 
the b^inning of the rains to be disposed of. Only he- 
goats and rams are eaten and not ewes, this custonf? having 
4bna.ren% originated in the necessity of prese 
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for breeding purposes^ A sheep or three and a 

goat two to five rupees. Good white blankets are made and 
^Id at about five rupees apiece, the price being high, as 
white sheep are rare. In 1904-05 there were 7000 sheep 
and 72,000 goats in the District. The number of goats 
has doubled since 1898-99, and increased from 
70,000 between 1903 and 1905. 

106. Weekly cattle-markets arc held at ChhindwAra, 

Berdi, Pandhurna, Ramakomi, Pipla, 
Cattle-markets. Ambara and Taigaon. From 1000 to 

2000 head are sold annually in the ChhindwAra and Berdi 
markets and between 250 and 600 in the others. No exten- 
sive dealings in cattle take place at any of the annual fairs. 
The Khamfirpani bullocks arc not brought to market, but 
cultivators come up from the Nagpur country and buy them 
from the breeders. The Kanban river cattle are brought to 
market in September. 

107. The local names for the principal cattle diseases are 

bad! mata for rinderpest, khuri for 
Diseases. foot-and-mouth disease, gal^hot for 

hasmorrhagic septicaemia, tilnr for tympanitis, chadchada or 
ektangia for blackquarter and sar or ghatsarap for anthrax. 
The most unhealthy season is the beginning of the rains 
when the animals gorge themselves on the rank green grass. 
Sar or the lung form of anthrax generally appears at this 
time. A veterinary dispensary has been opened at Chhind- 
wara and treated 278 cases in a period of six months in 
1905-06, 
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LOANS, PRICES, WAGES, MANUFACTURES, 
TRADE AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

LOANS. 

io8. Advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act'; 

have not reached any considerable 

Government Loans. . . * 

dimensions in Chhindwara, as neither 

irrig-atioii nor the embankment of fields are features of the 
local agriculture. Between 1891 and 1905 only about 
Rs. 25,000 were advanced altogether, of which Rs. 15,000 
were given out in the famine of 1900. The bulk of this has 
been recovered with interest and only an insignificant amount 
remitted. Between the last settlement 1^1892-94) and 1904-05 
a total of 17 sanads or certificates were granted for works 
of improvement. Of these, 14 were given for the embank- 
ment of fields. Transactions under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Act also .have only been large in years of famine. 
Between 1891 and 1905 a sum of Rs. 1*83 lakhs was 
advanced in all, of which Rs. 87,000 were given out in the 
famine of 1900. The whole of this sum, except a small 
fraction, has also been recovered with interest. 

109. The rates of interest on private loans arc the same 

’ as those commonly prevailing in the 

Rates of interest . _ ... 

private loans. Lentral Provinces. Tenant cultiva- 

tors, who borrow small sums, must 
pay 18 or 24 per cent, per annum, but large landholders 
who take considerable loans on good security can get them 
for 6 per cent, or less. For loans of seed of the wheat and 
other spring crops the ordinary rate is 25 per cent., but it 
has declined in some localities to i 24 . Seed-grain for the 
autumn crops is lent at 50 or 100 per cent., as the amounl 
required is small and the grain cheap. Loans of grain fdil 
food, while the crops are on the ground, have to be repi^i^ 
w per cent, interest at harvest. 
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Transfers of vi\lag^cs. 


110. The most important moneylenders are Seth Ram Lai 

Sheo Lai, Marwari Brahman, of Mohf^ 
Moneylenders. g’aon ; Seth Narsingh Das, Mahesri 

Bahia, of Mohgaon ; Seth Narayan Das, Palliwal Brahman, of 
Pandhurna ; Jagannath Dwarka, Mahesri Bania, of Pipla ; 
Singhai Khemchand, Parwar Bania, of Chhindwara ; and Gu- 
labchand Bihari Lai and Sewaram, Mahesri Banias, of Sausar* 

111. A comparison of the villages held by different 
castes at the 30 years* settlement 
and at present, excluding the jagirs, 

shows that Brahmans are in about the same position, 
holding 240 villages out of a total of 1400 on both 
occasions. The villages held by Rajputs and Kunbis are 
slightly fewer, and those held by Lodhis and Raghuvansis 
more numerous. Goods now hold only about half their 
former estate of 200 villages, the remainder having been 
alienated to KalArs and others. The extent to which the 
value of landed property increased during the 30 years* 
settlement is Indicated by the statistics of transfers of some 
villages given by Mr. Montgomerie. In the Umreth group 
during the years 1866 — ^1876 the prices obtained for villages 
or shares sold for cash came to a multiple of 13 times the 
land revenue. During the years 1876 to 1884, the ^corre- 
sponding multiple was 30, and between 1884 and 1893 the 
prices realised in transfers for cash amounted to 51 times 
the land revenue assessed on the land. In the Khamarpani 
group cash prices realised for transfers between 1866 and 
1880 came to 24 times the land revenue and between 1880 
and 1893 to 62 times. As the land revenue remained con- 
stant, the v^alue of landed property must have about trebled ' 
in this period of 30 years. Since the settlement transfers 
have been somewhat numerous. Between 1893 and 1905 a 
total of 81 whole villages and 840 shares were transferred. 
By taking the total number of annas represented by the 
shares and dividing them by 16, an equivalent of 176 whole 
obtained. The number of villages transferred 



a period of years was thus 257 out of about 140QC 
jP^lllagfes in the District outside the jagfirs, or between a si^th 
and a fifth. This is about three times as hig-h a proportion 
of transfers as was usual during the 30"" years’ settle- 
ment. The multiple of the land revenue represented by the 
prices obtained in private sales was 37 in 1891-92, 14 in 
1901-02, 22 in 1903-04, and 48 in 1904-05. These figures 
are a striking demonstration of the decline in the value of 
property produced by the famines as compared with the 
periods immediately before the last settlement. But in 
1904-05 prices had nearly or quite recovered their former 
. level. Out of a total of 921 transfers in this period, 63 
were made by moneylenders, 857 by agriculturists and one 
by H member of the other classes, while 124 were 
made to moneylenders, 760 to agriculturists and 37 to 
others. The moneylending class therefore gained by onl}" 
61 transfers or quite a small proportion of the whole number. 

1 12. Mr. Montgomerie wrote of the 

^ The proprUitary class. 

proprietors : — 

The malguzars are as a rule in fair condition. They live 
comfortably and have a standard of dignity up to which 
they must act in the matter of marriage expenses, but 
in mqst case, s serious indebtedness is not common. Cultiva- 
tion and the standard of living are intimately connected. 
When the standard of cultivation is high, both the expenses 
and profits are in proportion. A high level of profits raises 
the expenditure on marriages and other ceremonies. Thus 
it is in the towns and large villages where the soil is usually 
favourable for high cultivation and the population is crowd- 
ed that the greatest and most long-standing indebtedness 
occurs ; in the villages less popular for advantages of soil 
and sociability the rate of indebtedness is ^ionsiderably 
lower. Gond mSlguzSrs predominate in the Amarwara,/ 
KhursAn, DalkA and Aser groups. The grant of proprie- ' 

4 This paragraph is taken from the SetUement; Ann^xurc$^^^^<^^ 
Mr. Mon tgonierse’s Settlement. 
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tary riglit does not seem to have been of much benefit to - 
them in keeping them out of debt. The frequency with 
which the various castes are found holding villages agrees 
Wfell with the general history of these tracts. Gonds in spite 
of their losses are still the most numerous. Many of them* 
are indebted, sometimes for small and sometimes for con- 
siderable sums, and in several cases shares have passed 
into the hands of creditors (Kalars). Their management 
of villages is unskilful and they lack thrift. Next to these 
come the other long established tribe, the Gaolis. One 
Gaoli owns several villages, but this is the exception and they 
mostly hold shares. Some of them are prosperous but 
several important families have been impoverished by 
excessive subdivision of their estates. Kalars, who as 
traders among an unenterprising population of Gonds and 
Gaolis would absorb the spare earnings of the Gonds and 
be in a position to take up villages that come into the 
market, have acquired g^various shares both before and 
since the 30 years’ settlement.' Their presence has one 
advantage in that by improving their land they set a good 
example. They are prosperous. Muhammadan malguzArs 
are much more numerous in Mohkher group than in any 
other part of the District. They are descendants of former 
officers of the Native State. With some honourable excep- 
tions their relations to their tenants are not so satisfactory 
as those of most malguzars. They object to the acquisi- 
tion of occupancy right, and by exchange of fields or by 
taking partnership with tenants produce a feeling of inse- 
curity of tenure. In minor matters also, such as nistdry they 
are less in sympathy with the cultivators than are malgu- 
zars of their own castes. Muhammadans are in some 
cases heavily indent. The Kaj^asth malguzars are in good 
circumstances and they are said to extract most rent from 
their tenants. The Ambara group of Sausar tahsil is 
remarkable as belonging chiefly to the Bhonsla family of 
T tenure is the ordinary malguzari one, but 



in a number of cases inferior proprietors were granted rights 
at settlement. In the Sausar tahsJl the number of shares Jn 
a village is rather large, in some cases three to a mahsl 
and in some four. Brahmans hold the largest number <of 
shares. Their estates, however, do not include the best 
villages and a few families hold many of the shares. 
MSrw^ris of various castes hold numerous shares, 
of which many were acquired before the 30 years’ settle- 
ment. Kunbis, representing the cultivating classes, hold 
most of the shares next to Brahmans. Considering the 
number of Bhoyars who are tenants in this tahsil, Bhoyars 
hold very few villages ; a few families hold estates ot 
several villages. On the whole the condition of the mal- 
guzars is good and they live comfortably. There are few 
wealthy men among them and some are heavily in debt, but 
they are usually solvent and free from serious embarrass- 
ment. The malguzars of Sausar tahsil are better off than 
those of ChhindwSra. 

j 13. The Lodhis and Kurniis a^e the chief cultivators in 
the Chhindwara tahsil, but the bulk 
of the inhabitants are Gonds, whose 
standard of living is fairly low. The general indebted- 
ness at the time of Mr. Montgomerie’s settlement was 
not heavy, but the prevalence of sugarcane-growing 
added a third to the two usual chief causes of debt — the 
purchase of oxen and the celebration of marriages. Sugar- 
cane is only sure to pay in a term of years. In an unfavour- 
able year a cultivator loses, and a second bad year may 
exhaust his resources and leave him unable either to con- 
tinue planting or to repay borrowed capital. There are no 
manufactures of importance, cand few persons live otherwise 
than by «agriculture. In the Sausar tahsil Kunbis and 
Bhoyars preponderate, but the abundanC^ of GoflUs in the 
poorer villages is as noiiceable in the southern as in the 
northern tahsil. Here again a distinction must be drawn 

. paragraph is compiled from notices in the Settlement 

Anoexures of Mr. Montgomerie’s Settlement. 



between the tracts mainly inhabited by Gonds and Hindus ; 
*he former are sparsely and the latter well and sometimes 
densely populated. The results of an inquiry made by Mr. 
Montg'omerie in 22 villag-es of the Amarwara group of 
ChhindwAra tahsil were that only about a third of the 
tenants were appreciably in debt, and more than half of 
these owed less than Rs. 50. The level of debt among the 
Gond <ind Hindu tenants was about equal. The Gonds 
g'enerally use inferior oxen, costing from ten to fifteen 
rupees a head. Such poor animals are liable to die off and 
must be replaced. 'I'heir marriages cost about Rs. 40, 
and it was therefore natural that there should be a 
considerable number of debts of less than Rs. 50 for 
oxen and marriages. The Gonds have to borrow for these 
purposes because the} hav'e little ready money, taking small 
trouble either to get or keep it. Similar inquiries made 
regarding 2000 tenants living in the representative cotton- 
juar area of the Mohgaoln tract of the Sausar tahsil showed 
that about half the tenants were indebted, and only a little 
over a quarter had debts exceeding Rs, 100. The customary 
purposes for which money is borrowed may be analysed as 
follows. On a fair-sized holding, about Rs. 25 will be 
wanted for careful weeding and as much more for manure. 
A pair of oxen would cost Rs. 50. The digging up of grass 
roots and stubs is an expensive process and an initial sum 
of Rs. ^o may commonly be expended on this. A middle 
class cultivator frequently states his annual cash field ex- 
penses at Rs. 50, regularly borrowed to be repaid at harvest 
time. Rebuilding a house commonly costs from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 40. A third-class marriage costs at least Rs. 50 and a 
second-class one Rs. 100. With so many opportunities for 
borrowing the existence of a considerable number of debts 
varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 is not surprising. The 
average rental of these tenants was Rs. 16 annually and a 
debt of Rs. 100 would therefore be equivalent to six yearsf 
But jn a tract where both expenses and outturn are 





high and rent is consequently an item of small imporcancei 
six yearsVrerital is not so formidable as It sounds. On thj^ 
whole, Mr. Montgomerie found, the tenants of the District 
varied a great deal in circumstances. About an eighth of 
the class were in a prosperous condition and free from 
debt, while about a fourth were deeply in debt or in a very 
reduced condition, verging on that of a common farm- 
labourer. The remainder had to look to the monej'-lender 
for help in their occupation, but though always indebted 
were not seriously involved. At the time of the settlement 
the tenant class were therefore in a favourable position as 
compared with those of other Districts. Since 1893 the 
general amount of indebtedness has no doubt increased, 
but the famine of 1896-97 was not severe in Chhindwara, 
and many cultivators made substantial profits on account 
of the high pric^^ ruling, while that of 1900, owing 
to the great assistance given b;j^ Government, had pro- 
bably no very serious effect on the position of the 
cultivators. 


114. The following note on the material condition of the 


Material condition 
of the people. 


people has been furnished b}'^ Mr. 
J. A. C. Skinner, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the District: — 


‘ The District is a prosperous and advancing one. Though 
‘ affected by both the recent famines it showed great power 


‘ of recuperation, and hardly a village has suffered more than 

* temporary deterioration. Communications have, during the 
‘ last few years, been much improved by the opening of import- 
‘ ant lines of road. A railway has for the first time entered 
‘ the District; serious exploitation of its mineral »*esources has 

* commenced, and is bringing further railway extensions. 
‘ These developments have increased the demand for labour 
^ and are raising the customary wages and the labourer’s 
‘ standard of comfort. Another marked feature of recent 


years is the increased cultivation of cotton ^ which has now 
* become the principal crop of the Sausar t^sil and is 
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* spreadingf above the g^hats/ The higfh prices obtained 
A^for it have g-iven cultivators large profits and greatly 

* increased the values of proprietary and tenant rights in 
‘ the Sausar tahsiL Premia running into hundreds of 

* rupees are commonly paid for ordinary tenant rights and 
‘ an absolute occupancy field of 23 acres near Lodhlkhera 

* was recently valued at Rs. 10,000. 

* The staple food of the people is in the jagirs, kodon- 

* kutk], urad and niakka ; in Chaurai and part of Amarwara, 

‘ wheat and gram ; over the rest of the plateau and in the 
‘ Sausar tahsil, juar. The daily expenditure on food of 
‘ labourers and the poorer tenants may be placed at 3 pice 
‘ to I anna a day in the jagirs, i anna 6 pies to 2 annas 
‘ in Chaurai, and 1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies in the rest of the 
‘ District. Wheat being the staple in Chaurai makes the 
‘ daily food there more expensive, though in other respects 
‘ the expenditure in the Sausar cotton tracts is higher. 

‘ Well-to-do cultivators throughout the District take ghty 
‘ milk and rice and their expenditure rises to 3 or 4 annas 

* per diem for each adult male ; females and children 
‘ costing less according to their age and appetite. The 
‘ annual expenditure on clothing of labourers and poor 

* tenants may be placed at Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 a year in the 
‘ jagirs, Rs. 9 on the plateau and Rs. 10 in Sausar, while 
‘ well-to-do cultivators spend above this according to their 
^ taste and means. Similarly the cost of houses of the 
‘ labouring class may be reckoned as Rs. 5 to Rs- 20 in the 
‘ jagirs, Rs. 25 to Rs, 30 on the plateau (in villages) and 

Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 in towns, rising to Rs. 100 in Sausar, 

‘ where wood and labour are more expensive. The houses 

* of well-to-do cultivators cost as much as Rs. 300 to 

* Rs. 700>^r more. The furniture of labourers^ houses 

* costs some Rs, 3 to Rs. 5 only in the jagirs, Rs. 15 on the 
> plateau* and Rs, 25 in Sausar (where more brass utensils 
f* are used). That of a small malguzar or well-to-do cul- 

will cost to Rs. 70 and that of a big 
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> rnalguzSr Rs/5bo or more. A noticeable feature in the 
Sausar tahsil is the big'll price commanded by trotting 
‘ bullocks, used by the well-to-do in their chhakrfis or light 
‘ carts. Rents in towns have risen greatly and people who 
‘ formerly would have paid R, i per mensem now pay as 
‘ much as Rs. 3. Ten per cent, on salary is considered a 
‘ reasonable rent by officials. For a clerk on Rs. 30 
‘per mensem therefore a rent of Rs. 3 p.m. would not be 
‘ considered unusual. His expenditure on food would .be 
‘ about 3 annas a day and on clothing about Rs. 25 per 
‘ annum per adult member of his family, whilst servants 
‘ would cost him Rs. 3 a month, and his furniture would 
‘ perhaps be worth about Rs. 30. Imported cloth, both 
‘ Indian and European, is much used and the local weaving 
‘ industry has almost entirely disappeared. Lamps, matches 
‘ and kerosine oil are very generally used. The local 
‘ cigarettes {blris) are * much smoked, imported cigarettes 
‘ less, but the use of the latter is .spreading. The use of tea 
‘ is also spreading and I am informed that some 25 per cent, of 
‘ the official class now drink it in the morning, and some in 
‘ the evening too. The use of soda water is more restricted 

* owing to the expense involved in opening a bottle. It is, 

‘ however, freely used by the higher native officials and 
‘ pleaders. About half the official class subscribe to a news- 
‘ paper, and knowledge of and interest in events outside the 

* District and Province are increasing. The ginning presses 
‘ in the Sausar tahsil belong to a few capitalists, and 

* only a few men of large means or those whose estates 
‘ have been under the Court of Wards hold Government 
.* paper. Acquaintance with European methods of invest- 

* ment, including life insurance, is, however, spreading, 

* and some of the shares in the Pench Valley Coal Fields 
> Company are held by natives of the District, whilst others 

have applied on their own account for coal and manganese^ 
^concessions.’ 
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115. Wheat is the staple food-grain in the open parts of 

the ChHindwSra plateau, and juSr in 

Prices of staple j^rains Sausar, while the forest tribes subsist 
at periods of settle- 
ment. mainly on kodon and kutki. JuAr is 

taken as the staple food-grain of the 

District. The profits of cultivation in the Sausar tahsil 

depend principally on the price of cotton. The average 

prices of these four staples in pounds to the rupee for the six 

periods from 1854 to 1894 are reproduced below from page 

44 of Mr. Montgomerie’s Settlement Report. 




Kodon-kutki. 

Juar. 

Secd-cotton. 

Wheat 

L 

1854-1860 

CO 

120 

29 

74 

11 . 

I86I-I866 

1 16 

42 

18 

35 

Ilf. 

1867-1876 

I 16 

62 

^9 

44 

IV. 

1877-1880 

1 16 

52 

17 

30 

V. 

1881-1885 

1 16 

66 

18 

49 

VI. 

1886-1894 

34 

49 

i8 

3 » 


The rates assumed at the settlement of 1892-94 were thus : 
kodon-kutki 34 lbs., wheat 31 lbs., juar 49 lbs. and seed- 
cotton i8 lbs. These showed an increase of 62 per cent, in 
the case of cotton, 136 per cent, in that of wheat and 145 per 
cent, in that of juar over the rates prevailing before the 30 
years’ settlement, while the price of kodon-kutki had 
apparently quadrupled. Taking an average of the normal 
prices ruling during the period of the 30 years’ settlement, 
Mr. Montgomerie found the increase at the period of his 
settlement according to the rates quoted above to be : wheat 
63 per cent. ; juar 88 per cent. ; and cotton 55 per cent. 
As against this large rise in prices the average^ rental 
enhancement imposed was only 12 per cent, 

1 16. The price of juar taken at settlement was 49 lbs. 

' per rupee, and since then it has been 
Prices in rece cheaper only in the year 1894 when 

it was 51 lbs. The highest rate recorded was 21 Ibs- 
1*^1897 'and the average for the decade ending 1900 was 
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35 lbs. Since then it has become cheaper, and sold at 
48 lbs. to the rupee in 1905, the average rate for tke 
years 1900-05 being 44 Ibs.^ Wheat was 31 lbs, to the 
rupee at settlement, and during most of the decade ending 
1900 was 25 lbs., rising to 17 lbs. in the famine years. Its 
price has since gone down and the average for* the years 
1903-05 was 31 lbs. Kodon-kutki sold at 34 lbs. to the 
rupee at settlement and ranged between 25 and 33 lbs. in the 
period from 1892 to 1902. Its price then fell' greatly to 
40 lbs. in 1904 and 32 lbs. in 1905. Since 1890 the average 
price of ginned cotton has been about 5 lbs. to the rupee. 
Good seed-cotton sold in 1905 at Rs. 60 to 70 per khandl of 
320 seers or from 1 1 to 9 lbs. per rupee. Cotton-seed sells 
at about 50 lbs. to the rupee and that ginned by hand for 
use as seed-grain at 32 lbs. The price of rice was .about 
20 lbs. to the rupee from 1890 to 1903 and it fell to 26 lbs. in 
1904 and 23 lbs. in 1905. Rice is a luxury in ChhindwAra 
and has to be imported, and its price is therefore always 
higher than that of the grains grown in the District. The 
price of gram has fluctuated considerably from 37 lbs. in 
1891 and 47 in 1894 to 17 lbs. in the famine years. In 
1903-04 the rate was 40 lbs. and in 1905, 36 lbs. Gram is 
thus more expensive than juar, but substantially cheaper than 


wheat. 

1 17. Salt ranged between 10 and 15 lbs. during the 

years 1861-1874. Between 1874 and 

Prices of miscellane- jqqo it varied between 16 and ic: 
ous articles. ^ ^ 

lbs. The rate has fallen substantially 

;:oit the^ reductions of the duty and >vas 20 lbs. in 190^ 

and 23 lbs. in 1905. Sea-salt obtained from Bombay 

generally consumed. The ChhindwAra or un- 

|!^fined sugar is generally preferred to that imported frorr 

^Northern India and Hyderabad, and sells at about 9 lbs. tc 

the rupee as against a rate of ii to 13 lbs. for the importec 

article. Even with thi.s difference in rates however th^ 

sagarcane is no longer profitable; 
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^ produced in Northern India is known as MirzSpuri and that 
inqported from abroad as Sakharia« The former sells at 
5 to 6 lbs- and the latter at about 9 lbs. to the rupee. 
Foreig-n sugar practically holds the market at present on 
account of its cheaper rat^. The price of has risen in 
recent years from 3 or 4 to 2 lbs. per rupee and in the hot 
weather months it goes as high as lbs. Milk is at 
present 8 seers to the rupee as against 16 seers a few 
years ago. Firewood is sold only in towns and the rate 
is about Rs. 2-4 a cart-load of 10 or 11 maunds. In villages 
the tenants bring firewood from the Government forests 
themselves, the expenditure consisting of 4 annas for the 
license fee, 6 annas for labour and one rupee for the hire of 
the cart or about R. i-ioinall. A headload of about 50 
lbs. costs 3 to 4 annas. Grass sells at the rate of 4J0 small 
bundles to the rupee, or R. 1-8 a cart-load. For karbl or 
juar fodder the rate is Rs. 20 a thousand women’s bundles, 
a man’s bundle being half as large again as a woman’s. 
Manure is from one to two rupees a cart-load. The hide of 
a bullock fetches four or five and that of a buffalo ten or 
eleven rupees. 

WAGES. 

1 1 8. Farm-servants are of two kinds, known as haruoaha 

and ba?’salia* In the Chhindwara 
Farm-servanl.s. , . 

tail SI 1 the barsalia is engaged on 

contract and does held, household and other miscellaneous 
work, whereas a harwdha will only do field work. The 
farm -servant is engaged on an annual agreement from 
;the I St of Chait (March- April), the rate in 1905 being 
Rs. 60* to 80 a year. A proportion of this and some- 
times the whole is paid in advance. In his agreement 
• it is stipulatdO that if he absents himself from work he will 
be liable for the expendjlture incurred by his master in re- 
him. In Chhindwara the farm-servant receives a 
of the produce after the dues to the village servants 
^^ii^.jbarvesting charges are deducted. Any advances made 



for food are deducted with interest at 25 per cent. If paid 
by contract wagfes in grain the farm-servant is said now^to 
receive from 6 to 9 small kliandis^ or 1900 to 2800 lbs. 
as against 5 khandls or 1600 lbs. previously paid. In some 
villages the old rate of 5 khandls still prevails, especiall}^ 
where there are Kunbi malguzars who supported their cul- 
tivators during the famines. He also receives a haq or 
present of 2 rupees in lieu of a blanket and at the juar 
harvest a dald or basket of juar pods containing about 40 
lbs. daily for two or three days. His wife is also bound to 
serve at this time for ordinary daily wages. On the 
Pola day the farm-servant’s wife comes and grinds 
some juar in the master’s house and receives a present of 
two to four pounds of grain. In Sausar tahsil the rate in 
1903 was 5 to 6 small khandls (1600 to 1920 lbs.) of juar or 
Rs. 40 to 50 a year. But it has since increased by about 
50 per cent, to Rs. 60 to 80. Kunbis, Telis, Gonds and 
M&lis are usually employed as farm-servants, Kunbis and 
Telis making the best ones. Gonds do not work hard un- 
less carefully watched, and hence are not paid so highly as 
the others. A farm-servant is required for every pair of 
cattle in excess of the first one, and when there are several, 
a headman called awdrt is appointed and gets a little more. 
Malguzars keep a kamddr who can read and write in charge 
of all their farm-servants, and pay him from seven to ten 
rupees a month. 

iig. A cultivator usually employs a private charwdha 
or grazier if he has buffaloes as 
well as cows. If he has only a few 
cows he sends them to the Village grazier. A boy of 
twelve years old can graze ten head of cattle and is paid> 
three to four rupees a month. Cultivating* cattle are 
not entrusted to the village grazier, and are tended by one;, 
of the cultivator’s family unless a private grazier is employed. 
When the village grazier is hired he receives one to. twd. 

' The small khandfea^^ $^Oibs. 
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annas for a cow and two to four annas for a buffalo per month, 
atv) double those rates if he milks them. * At the present 
time people will graze cows and buffaloes free in return for 
being allowed to take their manure and will even pay the 
license fees for entering them into Government forest. The 
annual grazing fees in Government forest are now one anna 
for a bullock and four annas for a buffalo with a cow free for 
every four acres in a cultivator’s holding, ^ut if more 
animals than this number are grazed, the fees are raised to 
5 annas for a cow and 8 annas for a buffalo. 

120. A daily labourer i.s called mazdur or rosanddr* 

Up to 1905 the regular rate for 

Daily labourers. 

weeding the crops was 3 to 4 pice 
a day for women for the banihari din or from 10 a.m. to 
an hour before sunset. Men are not usually employed 
for weeding, as they have to be paid higher wages and 
do no more work. In 1905, owing to the absence of a 
break in the rains, the time for weeding was cut short and 
the rate went in some cases as high as four annas. In 
Chhindwara tahsll the rate was 5 or 6 pice a day in that* 
year. For the juar harvest men are employed to cut the 
stalks and then women break off the heads and collect them 
in haras or large baskets which the men carry to the thresh- 
ing-floor, Each woman receives 4 to 6 lbs, of juar 
and each man 8 lbs. or more in Sausar, but in the 
ChhindwAra tahsll the rate is said to be 4 lbs. whether 
for a man or woman. For harvesting other grai^ns the 
usual rate is 4 lbs. Cotton-picking was formerly paid 
for at the rate of an anna per maund of ,16 seers or 
32 lbs. of seed-cotton, but it is said that this rate has 
now doubletT or quadrupled. If the cotton is wet, double 
wages have to be paid. The ordinary wages for a casual 
labourer are 3 annas a day for a man and 2 annas for a 
^oman. in ChhindwAra town 4 annas have to be paid now 
^4 labour is obtained with difficulty even at this rate. At 
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the beginning of 1906 the Deputy Commissioner wrote : ~ 

‘ Communicatiorts have during the last few years, been much 
‘ improved by the opening of important lines of road. A 

* railway has for the first time entered the District ; serious 
‘ exploitation of its mineral resources has commenced and 
‘ is bringing further railway extensions. These develop- 
‘ ments have increased the demand for labour and are 
‘ raising the customary wages and the labourer^s standard of 
‘ comfort. So far, however, local labourers are somewhat 
‘ shy of underground work, and many of the miners 
‘ employed have been brought in from other localities.* 

121. The village servants are paid by the small kuro 
of 16 lbs. The Lohar or blacksmith 
servant.-.. Barhai or carpenter each gets 

four kuros per plough of four bullocks or 20 to 25 acres 
annually and one kuro extra for mending carts, or 80 
lbs. in all. The Nai or barber is paid 4 kuros or 64 lbs. 
annually, and in return for this he shaves the cultivator 
with the males of his family and his farm-servants 
about once a fortnight. The Dhobi receives 4 kuros or 
64 lbs, of grain per plough and washes ail the clothes of the 
family on holidays and occasionally oftener. Well-to-do 
cultivators and malguzars pay the barber and washerman 
more and utilise their services more frequently. The 
village servants also get a sheaf of grain at harvest and a 
sowing basket full at seed-time, making up about 8 lbs. of 
grain extra. These occasions are called dhfili pherl and 
khet khaliyani. ‘These customary dues,’ Mr. Montgomerie 
says, ‘ will in time give place to payment for each job done. 

This has alt‘eady happened in the case of the village barber 

* who used to receive two kuros from every bearded man, 

‘ hut now gets this due only from a few old tenants and by 
‘the rest is paid half an anna for each shave.’ The 
iJrSrpagAri or hail-averter receives one kuro or 16 lbs. of j 
grain , annually per plough besides these presents, and on ; 
Basant Panchami or the spring festival he also collects 
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pice from each tenant for arranging^ to keep off the hatl- 
st^rins which are liable to occur at that time. The Chamar 
receives i6 lbs. of grain for each 7 idf*t or thong for the 
bullocks which he supplies, and he is paid 15 lbs. ^ur or 
about two rupees annually for the repairs ot' the 7 no/ or 
leather well-bucket. A new 7720I is now said to cost Rs. 15 
or 20 as against only about seven rupees some years ago. 
It lasts only for one or occasionally two years and the 
mouth requires repairs after six months. The hides of 
cattle are now generally the property of the owner, but the 
Hindu cultivators say that they make them over to the 
Chamar without taking anything in return. As a matter of 
fact, however, they do get their 7710^ or bucket at a cheaper 
rate. It is considered a disgraceful act to sell hides, and 
rich men give the Chamar a present of 2 lbs. of graiti for 
removing the bodies of their dead animals. The Bhumka 
or priest of the village gods gets a ktt 7 'o or 16 lbs. per 
plough besides the presents at harvest and seed-time. He 
is a Gond, Korkii or Dhimar. It is not part of the Bhum- 
ka’s duties to wait on Government officers, but a Dhimar or 
GaolT is made to do this and receives a small present from 
the malgu>:ar. 

MANUFACTURES. 

1 22. Tasar silk is produced and woven locally to a 

small extent, the cocoons being grown 
Weaving. . , , 

by Dhimars in Government and mdl- 

guzAri forests. The cotton industry showed a decline of 

33 cent, between 1891 and igoi. Coarse thread is 

still spun for rough cloth and carpets and the Gadarias 

spin stout thread to make sacks for holding wheat and 

for newCir tape. The best cotton cloth is produced in 

Chaiid, ancT Mohgaon, Pandhurna and Lodhikhefa are 

other centres. The Koshtas use mill-spun thread only 

and sometimes dye it themselves. They manufacture 

sendrts dr bordered sdris in different colours, bdnds or sdris 

[^ith woof and warp of different colours, silydri cloths with 
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a black warp and red woof, and other articles. MehrRs 
make the coarse cloths worn by cultivators and patAs cpr 
plain white sdris with red borders. In Norhia Saila and 
KarwSl near Chhindwara pagrls or head-cloths are woven 
of very fine threadr Some BanjArAs weave mattings and 
g’unny-bag’s from ^r/»-hemp and ropes and nets from the 
ambari fibre. Matting* is also woven from aloe fibre and 
ropes are made from kanii or boyd grass {Saccharum ciliare) 
by all castes and used for household purposes. Blankets 
are woven by Gadris or shepherds in different colours, 
black, red and white in patterns. The wool is coloured with 
imported dyes and lac. The white blankets, which are of 
good quality, cost from four to six rupees each. 

1 23. Ornaments of gold and silver are nearly always 

made by moulding, little, if any, cast- 
Metals and woodwork. . , . ^ 

ing being done by the local SonArs. 

Ready-made ornaments of silver which are exposed for 
sale in the weekly markets nearly always contain a 
large proportion of alloy. Some kinds, as amulets and 
head ornaments, are hollow and are filled with lac inside. 
The mdthi^ a solid ring with spiral lines worn by Bhoyar 
and MaH women on the right wrist, and the dord^ a 
flat bangle with a hook at one end and a loop at the 
other, are ornaments characteristic of the District. Gilt 
ornaments are imported from BenAres and sold by Muham- 
madans and others. Brass-work is done in LodhIkherA, 
ChhindwAra and other villages. A considerable industry 
formerly existed at Lodhikhera, but it has now greatly de- 
clined. Ornaments of zinc and bell-metal are made by the 
KasArs of ChhindwAra as a subsidiary industry to working 
in brass. The BharewAs, who are apparently an offshoot 
of Gonds as they will take food from them ancP are said to 
speak Gond], make various brass ornaments for Gond:; 
worn by casting, and bells and lutes of brass for Gaojtfi 
and Gond neatherds. The KasArs also work by casting anitl 
make solid pairfs or anklets for women^s feet, and toe ^ ri^ 
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$ell-meta! is obtained by mixing* zinc with brass and is called : 
^iiyar. The village LohSrs or blacksmiths make and repair 
the iron Implements of agriculture, using imported iron. 
Cither iron vessels are obtained from PanSgar in Jubbulpore 
and Piparwani in Seoni. Cart-tyres are imported. The 
carpenters in Chhindwara town make European furniture, 
and carve ornamental woodwork for the fronts of houses. 
In some houses the cross-beams projecting in front ♦of the 
door are carved into a semblance of horses’ heads. Combs 
are also made of shzsham wood having hollow tops to hold 
oil, which descends through the teeth on to the hair as it is 
combed. Besides the Mangs and Basors, the regular basket 
working castes, the Korkos are expert at making baskets for 
holding grain and fish, while the Gonds plait bamboo 
matting and shutters for doors. 

124. The Rathia Kumhars make bricks and tiles. The 

cultivators themselves make the 
Pottery and leather, , . . , , 1 « 

chaunas or large unbaked square bricks 

of which many village houses are built. Small unbaked 

bricks and round lumps of clay are used for walls 

even in ChhlndwSra town. The Chakere Kumhars work 

with the potter’s wheel. The pots are usually made 

with red earth but those made of black earth in SihorA 

;ire considered the best. Desia Kumhars make dolls and 

models of animals and persons for the Diwali festival 

and glaze them with a mixture of lime and mica. Putarias 

of dolls for the Akti festival are made by Jingars. 

Mochis paint pictures on walls and make country saddles 

and kites. Almost every village of any size has a family of 

Chamars. They make shoes, and leather ropes and thongs 

and fnoihs or well-buckets. These last always consist of the 

hide of a libfFalo. Goat skins are used to cover boxes and 

baskets. In Mohkher and Umreth budlds or leather vessels 

for holding oil and^^z are made by the Budalgir Chamdrs^ 

wjtip consider themselves superior to ordinaryCharnSrsbe- 

they will not tan feather. ^ The Budhlia or Budalgir 
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VChainars are a melancholy relic of an industry killed bj 
‘ western influence. Once they drove a flourishing trade«iti 
‘ bud/fis or leather bags for the transport and storage oight^ 

‘ but the kerosine oil tin has long since ousted the budiU'-^ 
Budlcis however are still used by Nais to hold oil for the 
torches which they carry in processions. Tarias or sandals 
are made for women working in the fields. 

125.* The District has four ginning factories at Mohgaon, 

Chichkheda, Pandhurna and Bamhn 
i Actories. near Pandhurna. All of these except 

the Mohgaon factory, which dates from 1892, have been 

opened since 1902. The Chichkheda factory is owned by 

the proprietor of Chichkheda and the other three by Marwari 

Banias and Maratha Brahmans. The Bahmni factory has 

34 gins, Chichkheda 24, and Mohgaon 12. Two of the 

factories have not been working for the last two years. 

Weight< and mea- 126. The standard measures are 
sures** Measures for ^ 

grain. khandis^ kuros and paills (or pais) and 

the scale is — 

j- path 100 tolas. 

I kuro S pailis or 10 seers. 

1 khandi 20 kuros or 5 maunds or 200 seers- 

The path may be either the small paill of one seer (80 

tolas) or the large paili of seers (100 tolas) and any 

confusion on the point vitiates the most careful enquiry, 

since a khandi may be either 160 seers or 200 seers. At the 

time of the settlement of 1867 the small khandi of £60 seers 

was in the Chhindwara tahsil the universal measure. The 

stiria and the paili or pai were identical and equivalent to 

one seer. The large khandi of 200 seers based on the 

^Monograph on the Leather Industry by Mr. G. Chenevix Trench, 
C.S. f p. 3* 

O'The information on weights and measures is taken from paras./. 
72 and 73 of Mr. Montgomerie's Settlement Report and from its 
appendices. 
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patli of seers came into use after the settlement of 1867 
a«d is now the standard measure. It is however a commer- 
cial measure and the small paill and the small khandi are 
still in constant use for seed-grain and for village transac- 
tions generally. In Pandhurna -a. paill is equal to 150 tolas 
and in Chhindwara the kkandl is of 2^ maunds or 100 seers. 
In point of fact a kuro measure is rarely used, any 
amount of grain sold being measured by the paili. The 
measure used for the small paili of 1 seer is a wooden jar 
made by the village carpenter and is called a sttria or chhott 
paill ; a similar jar to hold half a seer is called an adhuh. 
In the wheat-growing tract on the east of the Chhindwara 
tahsil the village measure was tested by the steelyard and 
it was found that the wheat measured by the suria up to 50 
lbs. showed a difference of less than a pound from the 
weight by steelyard. The measure used in villages for the 
large paili is an iron jar obtained from Chhindwara ^ 
nominally times the suria ; but it usually holds more 
than the nominal amount even if the wheat be level with the 
top. The usual practice is to heap up both the small and 
large paili in measuring. 

127. In Chhindwara tahsii the 

Cotton and other articles. 

measure for cotton is : — 

1 khandi of 20 pasp.ris of 5 seers each or 100 seers. 

In Sausar tahsil uncleaned cotton is measured by a maund 
of 16 seers and cleaned cotton by one of 12 seers. The 
khandi in the case of the former is of 20 maunds. A bojha 
of cleaned cotton contains 14 maunds of 12 seers or 
336 lbs. 

Gur has special measures of its own : — 

(either) (or) 

14 seers — i man, 5 seers — i paser^i. 

20 mans or \ 12 paseris 

280 seers 5 nan I, ^ (120 seers) =i 

12 ^ons {i^^o s^ers)^= I fiahi.. 
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Field areas. 


The table of weights in use for precious metals is 
8 grains of khas khas=\ grain of rice. 

8 grains of rice =1 rattl or gunj, 

z gunjs vciL 

4 vals ==i mUsha, 

12 imishas —1 tola. 

A tola of gold weighs a rupee and 4 vdls^ while that of silver 
is just one rupee. Cloth is measured by a yard of 16 
girahs. 

128. The area of land is still calculated by the people in 
terms of seed sown. Few understand 
the hlgha or acre. The standard for 
estimating the area of land is the amount of w’heat w'hich 
would be sown in it. Five small kuros of wheat (40 
seers) usually represent an acre and a khandl of land is 
therefore equivalent to four acres. When wheat is not 
much grown the standard shifts to kodon-kutki. Eight 
seers of kodon or kutki is often said to sow one 

acre, but more correctly 12 .seers is the average rate. 

Land is also reckoned by the plough. In wheat land a 
plough of 4 oxen represents from 20 to 28 acres ; a plough 
of 2 oxen represents from 10 to 15 acres. In a holding oi 
^harij^ land the two ox plough represents from 8 to 18 acres. 
A ‘ mandd ’ of land is occasionally mentioned and is the 
land protected ^ by one field-watching platform {mandd). 
The term is very indefinite ; thus : — 

I fnand(i = 3 kuros of juar — 6 acres. 

= 4 „ kutki « 4 

== 8 ,, gram= 2 ,, 

3 29. More than sixty weekly markets are held in th^ 

District. ChhindwSra town has threi 
Markets. . , 

markets a week and Sausar two 

Cattle are sold at Chhindwara^ Pandhurna, Ramakona 

Ubhegikon, Pipla, Taigaon and Berdi. Of these Chhindw^r^ 

and Pandhurna are the most important. The larged 

market in the District is that of Ratnakonay held. 
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Sundays. Here the wheat and forest produce of thei 
plateau are broug-ht and disposed of to cartmen and 
agents who carry them to NAgpur. The road for the whole 
distance through the village and beyond it is blocked with 
carts. Lodhlkhera^ Pandhurna, PalatwAda* Mordongri 
and Mohkher are other large markets. Glass bangles and 
leather vessels are sold at Mohkher and pottery at Chhind- 
wAra, SihorA and Chand. Chhiiidwara has a timber market. 

130. The most important annual fairs are those of 
Jamunia and RAmAkonA. The Jamunia 
fair falls in February-March on the 
festival of Shivratri, and lasts for a fortnight. The 
attendance varies between 5000 and 10,000 persons and 
about 300 temporary shops are opened for the sale of 
goods. An agricultural show is held here and prizes 
are given. Jamunia is ii miles from ChhindwAra to the 
right of the Narsinghpur road. RamakonA fair is held on 
the 6th day of Phagun Badi (February-March) and is called 
the Shasthi fair. It is held in honour of the god Vithoba, 
an incarnation of Krishna, whose temple stands on the 
Kanhan river. The fair lasts for about five days, the 
attendance being^ from 10,000 to 20,000 persons and the 
people bathe in the Kanhan river. About 300 temporary 
shops are opened for the sale of jewellery, cloth, vessels 
and provisions and there is also some trade in cattle. A 
number of other small gatherings are held for religious 
purposes but they have little or no commercial importance. 
Among them may be mentioned the fairs at RaghAdevi, 
Mohgaon, Palatwada and Umreth ; notices of them are 
given in the Gazetteer articles on these places. A religious 
fair is held at Nagadwari near Pachmarhi on the Nag 
Panchami ?!ay. NagadwAri is the name of a hill situated 
in the village of Kajri, which belongs to the Almod jAgir, 
and lies just across the border in the HoshangAbAd District. 
There are a number of caves in the hill. The site of the 
vMahAdeo fair: i also now situated in HoshangAbAd 
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TRADE. 

13T. Wheat, cotton, oilseeds and .v/ 27 £-hemp are tfce 
principal exports of agricultural pro- 
Kxpoit.s. ducc. Before the opening of the 

railway the, wheat of the Chaurai plain went along the 
Seoni rt>ad and so down the good road from Seoni to 
Kamptec and Nagpur. Considerable quantities of wheat 
were also taken to Ramakona market and thence to Nagpur 
and Berar. It now goes by rail from Chaurai station. 
Some juar is also exported to Nagpur and at the time when 
the crops in the northern Districts began to fail it was sent 
in considerable quantities to Narsinghpur. Cotton is ex- 
ported from the Sausar tahsil to Nagpur and Berar by road. 
Of oilseeds, til imd jagni are the principal. They are sent 
both to Bombay and Calcutta. Hemp was formerly taken 
by road to Jubbulporc, but now it is sent b)* rail to Bombay. 
There arc hemp presses at Chaurai and Chhindwara. 
Cattle are sold locally in the cast of the Sausar tahsil and 
taken southwards by the purchasers. Gh't Is sent to 
Nagpur, Kamptee and Jubbulpore but not in such large 
quantities as formerly". Timber of the teak, shlshant {.Dal- 
bergta latifolia) and saleh {^Boswellta serns^ta) trees is sent 
from the jagirs and Government forests to Narsinghpur 
and Piparia. There is also a considerable southward ex- 
port of timber to the big markets in the north of the 
Nagpur District. Fuel wood is now also sent to Nagpur 
and the demand from there has greatly increased its 
price in Chhindwiira. In the rains timber is floated 
down the Kanhan to Kamptee. Of minor forest produce 
lac is an important item. It is sent to Calcutta. 
Chhindwara is one of the most important harrCi pro- 
ducing Districts in the Province and large tfuantities of 
myrobalans are sent to Sohagpur, Narsinghpur and Piparia, 
chiefly from the jagirs. Cutch or catechu is made in the 
PagSra jagir and exported to the same stations. The oil ojp 
rfisa or Hkari grass is expressi^j 
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juidsent away in small quantities. Hides go to Kamptee by 
r»l and road and goat skins are taken there to be sent to 
Madras. Of garden products, potatoes, chillies and ginger 
are exported in small quantities. Gtir or unrelined sugar 
was formerly an important staple, and was sent to Nagpur 
and Berar, but its production has now greatly declined. Live 
parrots are caught by dealers in the Government forests and 
exported. Coal is now sent in small quantities from the 
Pench Valley mines and manganese is brought by road from 
the mines in Sausar talisil to Nagpur. 

132. The usual articles are imported. Salt comes from 
Gujarat through Piparia to Chhindwara 
Xmport'.. from Bombay through Nagpur to 

Sausar. Mauritius sugar is generally used. Gur or 
unrefined .sugar comes from Northern India and also 
from Barsi in Sholapur. English and Indian mill-woven 
cotton cloths are worn in large villages and towns, 
and hand-woven cloth in rural tracts. Thread is obtained 
from the Nagpur, Jubbulporc ami Hinganghat mills. 
Country blankets are obtained from Jaipur, Ludhiana 
and Cawnpore, and foreign blankets from Bombay. Rice 
is not grown locally in sufficient quantity to meet the 
demand and purchasers go to the large Barghat market 
on the border of Seoni and Balaghat and bring it thence 
in carts, though specially reduced rates have been given 
on the railway with the object of attracting the trade. 
Kerosine oil is universally u.sed for lighting and is also 
employed as a lubricant for rubbing on the body in cases 
of rheumatism. Iron, brass and other metals and hardware 
are imported from Bombay through Nagpur. Ready-made 
brassware is obtained from Chichli in Narsinghpur.- 
Copper vesSWs are obtained from Cawnpore but not in 
large quantities. Muhammadans use them for ordinary 
^purposes and Hindus only for religious ceremonies, as 
copper is a sacred metal. Betel-vine is imported from 
jNarsinghpur, Mandla, RSmtek and Berar. Turmeric comes- 




from Narkher in Nagpur and from Bombay and the United' 
Provinces. Other spices and condiments, and stationei^ 
and small articles of hardware are obtained from dealers in , 
Bombay. 

133. The branch railway was opened to ChhindwAra at 

the end of 1904 and trade immediately 
Rail-borne trade. .i* * ^ it ^ 

took advantage of the new outlet. At 

the time of writing figures for the year 1905 only are available. 

The exports in this year amounted to more than 3 lakhs of 

maunds; the value of the articles for which rates are given, 

amounting in bulk to about half the total, was more than 

Rs. 5 lakhs. The imports were 75,000 maunds, valued at 

more than 6 lakhs. These figures naturally constitute only 

a proportion of the District trade and probably include little 

or none of that of Sausar tahsll, which still finds its most 

convenient outlet by the road to NSgpur. Chaurai is the 

most important exporting station and four-fifths of the 

total exports were sent from here in 1905, the remaining 

one-fifth going from ChhindwSra. ChhindwAra, on the other 

hand, took 70 per cent, of the imports, while only 30 per 

cent, came to Chaurai. 


134. Messrs. Ralli Brothers and another European firm 


Classes engaged in 
trade. 


have agencies at Chaurai for the trade 
in grain and oilseeds. Muhammadan 


Cutchis deal in cloth and condiments 


and Bohr^s in hardware, glassware, stationery and other 
sundries. Banias deal in grain, and minor forest 

produce, purchasing this from the Gonds and Mehras, 
who bring it from the forests. Banjaras export myrobalans 
and import rice on pack-bullocks and in carts. Kalars, 
Telis and Barais act as middlemen for the trade in grain 
and oilseeds, buying up their stocks from tfife cultivators 
and disposing of them at Ramakona market, Chaurai or 
Chhindwara to the agents of the large dealers. A consider- 
able amount of the traffic in forest tracts is still carried on 


by means of pack-animals. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


^35* At the time of Mr. Montg-omerie’s settlement 

(1892 — 94), the Settlement Commis- 
Railways. ^ ^ 

sioner wrote as follows on the com- 
munications of the District : — ‘ In respect of communications 
‘ the District is one of the most backward in the Provinces ; 
^ It is not touched by any railway and the headquarters 
‘ is 81 miles from the railway station of Piparia on the north 
‘ and nearly as far from that of Nagpur on the south. Until 

* lately the lack of railway communication was but little 
‘ compensated for by good roads, but Chhtndwara town 
‘ is now connected by fair roads with the two railway 
‘ stations above mentioned and with Seoni, while the 
‘ Nagpur-Multai road passes through the south-west of the 
‘ Sausar tahsil ; under these conditions trade is much 

* handicapped.’ 

Chhindwara has now been brought on to the railway. 
The construction of the Seoni-Chhindwara branch of the 
Sdtpura narrow-gauge extension of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway was opened for traffic in December 1904. The 
line runs nearly parallel with the Seoni-Chhindwara road 
and has a length of 29 miles in the District with the sta- 
tions of Chhindwara, Chaurai and Jhilmili. In consequence 
of the opening of the Pench Valley Coal Mines, the railway 
has been extended for 16 miles to the north of Chhindwara to 
Barkui with the stations of Sona Pipri and Khirsadoh and 
the earthwork of another branch from Khirsadoh to a mine 
at Sirgora has also been constructed. These lines are on 
the narrow gauge. The survey of a direct line between 
Chhindwara and Nagpur was sanctioned in 1906. 

136. At the time of the 30 years’ settlement, with the ex- 
• ception of the road connecting Chhind- 

wara with Nagpur, there w'ere no 
/ regularly laid out or made roads in 

:the District, the only routes being country tracks, all 
impassable at certain seasons of the year. Even 
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at Mr: Montg-bnierie’s settlement not much improv^itii^ht 
had been made. * The road from Chhindwara to N«|g- 

* pur was the best, and in spite of several awkward 

* river crossings was a very fairly good road. The road 

* from Nagpur to Multai passed through the Sausar tahsil 
' and was useful though . heavy. But at that time the im- 
‘ provement of the road from Seoni in the SeonI District to 
‘ Chhindwara was taken up to its great benefit, and the 
‘ road linking Chhindwara with MatkuU on the Piparia* 
‘ Pachmarhi road was constructed through wild and in- 

* accessible country. A new road from Chhindwara to 
‘ Multai in the Betol tahsil was also commenced ; the roads 

* of the District were therefore undergoing development 
‘just at the time of resettlement.’ ^ 

137. The necessity of providing for a large amount of 

unskilled labour during the famines 
Metalled roads. r- o 1 

of 1897 and 1900 gave a great impetus 

to road construction. There are now four first-class 
roads, metalled and partially bridged and drained ; these 
lead from Chhindwara to Nagpur through Saoner, to 
Seoni, to Piparia through Matkuli, and to Narsinghpur. 
The Nagpur road runs for 47 miles to the border. Up 
to the present time it has been one of the most im- 
portant trade routes in the Province, carrying a very 
great deal of traffic, but the construction of the railway will 
divert at least a part of this. The ascent of the Satpur^s 
is made about 27 miles from Chhindwara by the SilewSni 
ghat, between Ramakond below and UmrSnala above the 
hills. The first part of the ascent is called the Banjari ghSt 
after some deified Banjara. People worship there and 
break a cocoanut before commencing the ascent of the hill. 
The Chhindwara-Seoni road runs for 32 miles t*rk,the border, 
crossing the Pench river by a submerged bridge 16 miles 
from Chhindwara. It has been the second road in import- 
ance up to the present time, carrying a considerable 

^ SeLtlement Report, para. 20, 
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amount of traffic* from the Chhindwara tahsil both to 
l^mptee and Jubbulpore throug'h Seoni. The wheat of 
the Chaurai plain went to Kamptee, and hemp, ghl 
and forest produce to Jubbulpore. This road should be 
ajmost entirely superseded by the railway which runs 
parallel to it. It descends to the Chaurai plateau by the 
slig-ht Panasi ghat. The ChhindwSra-Piparia road run^ 
for 65 miles to the border. The first nineteen miles are 
not metalled. The railway extension to the Pench Valley 
Coal Mines follows it for 16 miles. Grain and timber are 
taken by this route to Piparia station. After crossing the 
Sukri stream the first ascent begins at the Lahgadria ghat^ 
some 22 miles from Chhindwara. The road then rises to 
Tamia 35 miles distant, and from here a beautiful view is ob- 
tained of the valley of the Denwa and the sal forests on 
the Mahadeo hills. The road then falls for twelve miles to 


Delakhari in the valley and afterwards climbs the Mahadeo 
range to Kanchari on the border of the District. The 
Pench is crossed near Belgaon. The Narsinghpur road 
runs for 64 miles in the District, of which 33 are metalled. 
Singori, AmarwSra, KhSpa and Harrai are the principal 
places on the road. The Pench river is crossed near 
Singori. The first ascent near Amarwara is known as the 
Bhumka ghat, being in the keeping of a deified Bhumkd, 
and the steepest, lying between Khapa and Harrai, is Dulha 
Dec’s ghat. The road is here bordered by heavy forest 
frequented by tigers. 

-138. Of the unmetalled roads the following are the 


Unmetalled roads. 


most important. 
Multai road runs 


The Chhindwara- 
for 31 miles in the 


'District. The north-west road from Nagpur to Betol 


; takes off fiBm the Nagpur-Chhindwara road at Saoner 
^ahd passes for 26 miles through the south-west of the 
^District. Taigaon, Pandhurna and Chicholl are the most. 
I^i^ortant villages bn the road. The Chhindwdra civil 

rpad^ have a length of six miles in and round the 

■ ■■ ----- ■■ 
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Station. The total leng^th of metalled roads in the DistriidlJ 
is 158 miles. Their construction cost Rs. 8*5 lakhjs and ^le 
maintenan charg-es are Rs. 52,000 annually. The Public 
Works Department also maintain 113 miles of unmetalled 
roads at a cost of Rs. 21,000 and the District Council have 
53 miles of unmetalled roads on which Rs. 1600 are expend* 
for maintenance, and 914 miles of village tracks costing 
Rs. 2700 annually. It is in contemplation to improve the 
Chhiridwara-Bordehi road and to construct new roads from 
Chaurai to AmarwSra, from Khdpa to Ndgalwdri in Ndgpur, 
and from Sausar to Seoni on the north-west road through 
Jam, Pipla and Rajna. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FORESTS AND MINERALS. 


FORESTS. 


139. The Government forests cover an area of 721 
square miles or 23J per cent, of that 
District excluding^ the jagirs. 
Of this area 667 square miles are 
A class reserved forests and 54 square miles have been 
demarcated for excision and colonisation on the ryotwar 
system. The forests lie chiefly on the main southern 
rang-e of the Satpuras ‘between the Chhindwara and Sausar 
tahslls and also form scattered blocks on the ascents 


leading from the Chhindwara tahsil to the high level of the 
jSgIr area. The forests are situated on two principal 
classes of soil, one derived from the disintegration of 
trap rock and the other from sandstone. All varieties 
of soil derived from trap are richer in productive power 
than those derived from sandstone, and as a rule have 
better natural reproduction of forest growth. Reproduction 
is always better on the slopes than on the tops of ridges 
and in valleys than on plateaus, and on the plains it 
is better on moist areas. Prior to the 30 years’ settlement 
the forests had been greatly thinned by migratory cultiva- 
tion and the growth on the land which was then declared to 
be Government forest is nowhere dense. 

140. For administrative purposes the forests are formed 

into the five ranges of Umreth, 
Principal timber trees. AmarwSra, SSnk, Silewani and 

Ambdra. The area included in each range is shown in the 

margin. The Umreth and Am- 
Urnreth 1S2 square miles. arwSra ranges comprise the for- 


Amarwara iii »f 

Sank 106 ,, 9 9 

: Silewani lao ,, 

: Ambara 203 „ „ 


ests of the ChhindwSra plateau 
and the northern hills. The 
Sdnk range contains those lying 


in the valley of the Pench river 


the east of the Chhindwara and Sausar tahslls. The 
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Silew&ni rang^e consists of the forests standing on 
steep southern slopes of the SAtpurSs, while those of ^he 
Ambara range stand partly on the southern slopes and ; 
partly in the valley of the KanhRn below the hills. Pure 
teak forests occur over small scattered areas in the 
Silewani and Ambara ranges, especially in accessible 
situations where the associated species have gradually given 
way before the teak, with the result that at present the lat- 
ter is growing in too pure a state for the permanent well- 
being of the forests. Mixed teak forest in which bamboos 
occur is found chiefly in the same two ranges, occupying 
hilly areas. In this type of forest reproduction of teak is 
better than in the preceding one owing to the greater protec- 
tion of the seedlings. The larger proportion of the trees are 
coppice growth and spring from old and damaged stools 
which are not likely to yield big timber. But in Lohangi 
in the Ambara range the teak growing in the valley of the 
Kanhan river is better than elsewhere, the trees being more 
lofty and of larger girth. In Murram and Bhnli of 
the same range teak is very plentiful, covering the 
crests and slopes of nearly all the hills and spreading 
into valleys where these latter have escaped the plough. 
Associated with the teak in mixed forests are an abundance 
of good species in the undergrowth such as Hnsa {Ougeinia 
dalbergioides)^ lendia {Lagers troemta parviflora)y s(ij {Termt^ 
nalia tomentosa ), dhaura {Anogeisstis lattfolia)y shlsham 
{Dalbergia latifolta), and btja { Pterocarpus marsuptum)}, 
which await only an opening in the cover and a certain 
amount of protection to become established as companions 
to the teak. Bamboos are fairly abundant and of good size 
and quality in the north of the Ambara range and on the 
hill slopes of the SilewSni range. In other ranges they are 
scarce and scattered. Tendu ( Diospyros tomentosa) and 
aonla {Phyllanthus emblica ) are also mainly found in 
Silewani and Ambara ranges and have good ■ reproduotioipi^ 
The soU on which this type of forest 
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f iairiy rich dark sandy loam mixed on the hillsides with 
ncfljular standstone, which renders road-making- almost im- 
practicable and makes inspection very laborious. In the 
valleys the soil appears to be mixed with a fair amount of 
humus. Mixed forest without teak is common over all the 
division. In this, saj^ tendu^ achdr ( Buchanania latijolia ), 
mahu& (Basua latifolia) and palas {Butea frondosa) pre- 
dominate and jamrdsi \Elaeodendron . Roxbtir^htt) ^ iiioyen 
{Odina Wodiei^y ghotl {^Zi^yphus xylopyrd) and other inferior 
species are also found. This type usually occurs in low 
moist valleys or on fairly level areas in which the soil is 
generally good and well drained. The growth is dense and 
affords protection to the young crops. An inferior type of 
dry forest is found principally above the ghats on soil 
consisting of a rather stiff well-drained laterite clay. This 
may be described as an open growth of khair ( Acacia 
Catechu ), ber ( Zisyphus Jttjuba ), kulitl ( Sterculia urens), 
gabdl ( Cochlospermuni Gossypiu^n ), saleh ( Boswellia 
serrata ), rohan ( Soymida febHfuga ), bhirrft ( Chloroxylon 
S*wiet€ 7 iia)i reufijha (Acacia teucophloea ) , kastmi (Schlei~ 
chera trijuga) and other trees. The best growth is found 
on the lower slopes and in the valleys, while the tops of the 
hills are lightly wooded, principally with saleh. Reproduc- 
tion is very poor or sometimes completely wanting and 
protection is absent, 

141. The following statement shows 
Sources of income. the revenue under the different 
heads : — 


Vear. 

Timber, 

Fuel. 

Grass 

and 

Grazing. 

Bamboos 

Minor 

Produce. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1881-82 


• 5,000 

3,000 

17,000 

3.000 

3.000 

; 1891-92 


3*000 

3.000 

, 15.000 

3.000 

6,000 

^1902-03 


19,000 

7,000 

2 1 ,000 

5.000 

6,000 



19,000 

7,000 

24,000 

4,000 

8,000 

, 1904-OS 


20,000 

9,000 ' 

26,000 

6,000 { 

1 1,000 


‘ to 1902*03 aad 1903-04 commutation dues, amounting respective! 
Ks# % are excluded from the statement. 
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Teak is the only valuable timber tree in demand for superior 
building's and for removal to the large markets in fhe 
Nagpur District. Produce is taken away by purchasers in 
their own carts and occasionally the Kamptee merchants 
float it down the Kanban during the rains. Bamboos also 
find a ready sale both locally and for export. The demand 
within the District is chiefly for poles for house-building 
and agricultural purposes, fuel, bamboos, grazing grass, 
thorns and brushwood. The propagation of lac is being 
taken in hand with successful results. The extraction . of 


rusa oil from tikari grass {Andropo^^on Schoenanthus) is 
another small industry, the prospects of which are not very 
hopeful. Attempts to develope the breeding of tasar silk 
cocoons have hitherto failed. Minor forest produce includes 
mahua, achar^ lac, honey and other articles. Honey is got 
from two kinds of honey bees, a large variet}’^ called aj^ta and 
a small one called jharta- The large variety clusters prin- 
cipally on kohd {Terminalia arjund) trees ; the jharia 
variety gives the best honey. This is taken at night by 
the Korkns and Pardhans, who tie a bundle of grass round 
a bamboo, and, climbing up the tree, set fire to it and thrust 
it into the comb. The light prevents the bees from seeing the 
man to attack him. The number of animals grazed in the 
forests has been about i6o,ooo annually in recent years, and 
the income from this source is about Rs. 20,000. About 470 
square miles are open to grazing for all animals. 


Revenue and manage- 
ment. 


142. The following statement 
shows the income from the Govern- 


ment forests in different years : — • 


Year. 

Receipts. 

1881-82 ... 

Rs. 

29,000 

1891-92 

53»ooo 

1901-02 

66,000 

1902-03 . . 

62,000 

1903-04 ... 

67,000 

1904^55 ... 

77,000 


Expenditure. Surplus. ^ 

Rs. ^ Rs. 

8,000 21,000 

25.000 28,000 

35.000 3i»ooo 

35.000 27,000 

36.000 31,000 : 

38.000 39,000 V 
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Until 1878 the forests were under the management of the 

ifeputy Commissioner, but in that year an officer of the 

superior forest staff was appointed. The whole area was 

gazetted as reserved forest in 1S79, ^ large 

proportion of it was managed under the Waste Land Rules, 

and except for a prohibition on cutting certain reserved trees, 

free access was allowed to every part of the forests. In 

that year the license system was extended to all forests, but 

localised and systematic fellings were first introduced in 

1S95-96 and working-plans for exploitation drawn up. 

They now exist for all the A class reserves of 665 square 

miles. In 1904-05 an area of 224 square miles was given 

A class fire protection at an average cost of Rs. 1 1-8 per 

square mile. In this year the forest staff consisted of a 

Deputy Conservator, two Rangers, five Deputy Rangers, six 

Foresters and 84 permanent and 24 temporary forest guards, 

143. In addition to the Government forests, 441 square 

miles of malguzari forests are included 
Private forests. . , , ^ . 

tn the occupied area. Of this, 252 

square miles are scrub jungle and grass and 189 are tree- 
forest. The jagirs also contain 654 square miles of forest 
land, of which 526 are tree-forest. The whole area of forest 
in khalsa is 1155 square miles or 38 per cent, of the total, 
while if thejSgirs be included, the combined area is 1809 
square miles or 39 per cent, of that of the District. The 
increased demand for timber and of land for cotton cultiva- 
tion has made the malguzars speculative and generally 
unmindful of the advantages of the conservancy of forests, 
and no less than 65 villages have been notified as requiring 
special protection under section 124 A of the Land Revenue 
Act. The rqlilguz^ri forests of the KhamSrpAni, AmbSra, 
Aser and Amarwara tracts contain teak timber. The esti- 
mated income from the mdlguzari forests at settlement was 
Rs. 15,000^ at a very moderate computation, the assessment 
’flailing at less' than an anna per acre on forest and grass land. 

villages the cultivators have a prescriptive right 
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to collect the mahud, paying* the proprietor an accustomed 
share, and any attempt to lease the mahuS crop is b.itterty 
resented* Near the Betol border, where mahua is very; 
I^lentiful, the mSlguzar’s share is said to be three-fourths of 
the first picking, two-thirds of the second and a half of the 
third. Where mahua trees are less plentiful, he takes a 
smaller share. 


144. 

Jagir forests. 


The Pachmarhl and Pagara jagirs contain excellent 
sal forest towards Delakharl, and re- 
production of this species from seed is 
good. The method of conducting fellings in the Pagara 
jagir has improved, and the rules are better adhered to than 
formerly. In the Patalkot forests there is a very fair amount 
of sdl^ but the locality is quite inaccessible to wheeled 
traffic at present. The Batkagarh and Khapa forests contain 
some good teak, but fellings have seldom been made flush 
with the ground. The j^gir forests also contain consider- 
able quantities of harra trees, and the trade in myrobalans 
is a valuable asset. The injurious system of shifting cultiva- 
tion appears to have generally fallen into abeyance in the 
important forests. 

145. The only roadside avenue of any length in the Dis- 
trict is on the Saoner-Chhindwara road, 
where 16 miles are planted. Short 
lengths also exist on the Seoni-Chhind- 
wara, Matkuli-Chhindwara and Narsinghpur-Chhindwara 
roads, and these four have been selected for the operations, 
of the Public Works Department, but the total length of 
avenues established and under maintenance on them is only 
27 miles. A yearly grant of Rs. 800 is made from Provincial 
funds for arboriculture, and in 1904-05 tljp^ expenditure/ 
was nearly Rs.700, while a sum of more than Rs. 200 wa^^ 
received from the sale of the mango crop and of dry habiit 
trees. Four nurseries have hitherto been maintained 
the Ndgpur, Matkuli and Seoni roads, but* two of 
are to be al^Iished and a central nurseJfy will tie 


Roadside arboricul- 
ture. 
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at Chhindw£ira in lieu of theiti. The cost of plant- 
ftig a young* tree and maintaining it for three years 
until it is secured from destruction by drought or cattle is 
taken to be Rs. 6, and the number of trees to be plantefl 
in a mile is 350 or one in every 15 feet. The cost of esta- 
blishing an avenue on a mile of road is therefore Rs. 2100. 
The District Council appear hitherto to have done little or 
nothing in the direction of arboriculture, but a beginning has 
now been made on the Chand-Chaurai, Chhindwara-Guraiya 
and Sausar-Pandhurna roads. Saplings have hitherto been 
obtained from the ChhindwAra public garden, to which the 
Council makes a contribution of Rs. 100 annually, but the 
opening of a nursery at each tahsll is under consideration. 
The trees which have been generally planted on roadside 
avenues are nlni [Afe/za tndica)y kCiranj {Pozigamia glabra)^ 
mango, tamarind and babul {Acacia arabica). Of these, uint 
and mango do well on both rich and poor soils and karanj 
thrives on shallow soil. Nlm and karanj are more liable to 
succumb to drought than mango. Tamarind has not been 
very successful in this District. Babul grows well on trap 
soils, but requires watering in the hot weather. 

MINERALS. 

146. The Pench Valley Coal Fields are situated from 12 to 
20 miles north-west of Chhindwara 
CoafSlinesy^^*^^ town and extend from Sirgora on the 
east nearly to the western border of 
the District. The coal is found in rocks of the Barakar 
group of the Damuda series of the Gondwana formation. 
The Bardkars in this basin are separated into several 
small areas, partly by the overlying trap and partly by 
faulting. Title most important deposits which are now 
being mined by the Pench Valley Coal Company are 
situated between Sirgora, a small village about ,12 miles 
. north-west of ChhindwSra town and a mile from the Pench 
d river, and the village of Barkui, 16 miles to the west of 
Ipirgord^ , Mining leases over an area nearly 4000 acres 
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containing* these fields were acquired by Messrs. ShaWj J 
Wallace Sc Company, of Calcutta, who in 1905 formed a 
company to take over and develop their properties with 
an initial capital of Rs. 3^ lakhs, the price paid to the 
vendors being Rs. 50,000 in cash and a lakh of rupees in 
shares. Their concessions are situated in the villages of 
Sirgora, Satia, Dighwani, RSwanwara, Harrai, Dongar, 
Parasia, Bhandaria, Chandameta, Butaria, Barkui, Bhaji- 
pani, Eklaira, Ambara, Ghogri and Dhau. They include all 
the seams of coal found in the District, excepting those on 
the Kanhan and Tawa rivers subsequently described. Their 
prospectus states that the existence has been proved of 3 
seams of coal, the principal one of which is from 10 to 16 
feet thick and runs throughout the properties comprised in 
the leases at a moderate depth from the surface, and it is 
estimated that the properties should contain about 50 million 
tons of marketable coal. A branch narrow-gauge line has 
been constructed by the Bengal-Nagpur Railway from 
Chhindwara to Barkui, and earth-work of another branch from 
Khirsadoh to Sirgora has been laid. It was estimated that 
an annual output of 150,000 tons of coal should be obtain- 
ed at a cost of Rs. 2-6 per ton, and that it would fetch a 
price of Rs. 4-8 per ton. The samples so far tested have 
given encouraging results, both in stationary and locomo- 
tive engines. The following percentage analysis will give 


an idea of the quality 

of the coal 




Volatile 

Fixed 

Ash. 


matter. 

Carbon. 

Barkui 

••• 26 

50-3 

23*7 

Sirgora 

• 

• 

00 

61 ’6 

10*4 


Mining operations were started in the village of ChSndfi- 
rneta near Barkui in December 1905. The colliery is now 
worked by steam power. The output of coal in 1906 was-: 

32.000 tons, valued at one lakh, of which* the Company sold: 

23.000 tons. The coal is now carried out of the Chftndft*; 
thetil mine by trucks worked by machinery up a 
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shaft, but carriers are still employed to fill the trucks. 
•The number of daily labourers employed above ground in 
igo6 was 32 and below ground 196* The wages ordinarily 
earned by men working as miners are 8 annas a day, and 
by women working as carriers 4 to 5 annas. Children are 
only employed below ground to carry lamps. The mines 
are provided with up-to-date English appliances and are 
under the management of Mr. Ditmas. 

147. In addition to the seams already being exploited 
by the Pench Valley Coal Company, 
^h^Kanhan^’fllld!' others have been described by 

Mr. Jones in his article on * The 
Southern Coal-fields of the Satpura GondwSna basin ’ ^ . 
The next field to the west is the Kanhan field, named 
after the river, which in the earlier part of its course 
flows across it. Its area is 12 square miles. In the small 
stream near the site of the deserted village of Badeo, just 
south of the pathway between the villages of Datla and 
Panara, seven feet of coal are exposed in the left bank and 
coal also forms the bed of the stream. The thickness of 
, the seam is at least 10 feet. The dip is to the north at io“, 
and the coal is overlaid by surface soil. In the Takia river, 
almost due west of this spot, the same seam is exposed 
again at a distance of about a third of a mile from the first 
exposure. There is no reason to suppose that it is not the 
same seam, as the dip is the same and there is no apparent 
break in the rocks, while it is just where it might be expect- 
ed to reappear. The section is much spread out and par- 
tially concealed, but thicknesses of 3 to 5 feet of coal are visi- 
ble in several places. It is not certain whether these are all 
repetitions of the same seam or not. Just below PanSra on 
the Takia river is a spot where the water falls over some 
massive sandstone into a shallow pool below. Immediately 
under the sandstone and in contact with it, 8 feet of gooefc 
looking coal is exposed dipping to the north at 10®. Other 
small seams are seen at PurenS, Nandora and Damua. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey, Vol. XXIV, Part x. 
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The Tawa field. 


148. The TawS field is the most extensive continuous 
area of Barakar rocks exposed in the^ 
Sstpura basin, being 19 miles in length 
from east to west and 8 miles across in its widest part. It 
covers an area of 79 square miles ; but in spite of this con- 
siderable area the number of coal seams exposed is not large, 
though two of them are of fair thickness. A detailed account 
of the positions of all the seams is given in Mr. Jones* article 
already referred to, and this can only be summarised here. 
An important seam was found in the bed of the Tamia river 
nearly opposite and to the east of the small village of 
TansL Going up the stream the seam is first seen on the 
left bank, close to a small quartz vein which runs nearly 
north-east and south-west. A few yards further up the 
river, five feet of coal are exposed, and by an excavation two 
more seams aggregating two and a half feet were discovered 
below this or a thickness of yh feet in all. The situation 
of the seam does not however appear very favourable 
for profitable working. The Tamia falls into the Tawa 
near Chomau. In the BaradhSr river, above Dodramau 
and half a mile below the point where the small stream 
from BakAri comes in, a two-feet seam of coal is exposed. 
Another small seam is exposed in the TawS to the south- 
east of the deserted village of Bhogi-Khapa. Coal also 
appears in the small stream which runs past PatakhedS, and 
enters the Tawa at the point where this river turns north 
after flowing to the west past Silewani. Some little way 
up this stream on the right bank a section of 18 feet is 
exposed containing altogether five feet of coal, in one seam 
of three feet and two of one foot each below it* A little 
further up a very thick seam of coal was seen ; the top 
poet was very bright and bituminous and was faulted against 
the sandstone above it ; below this was some ordinary dull 
coal with bright bands and some shale at the bottom. The- 
: thiclcness of the coal at the outcrop was ii feet. 
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149. Deposits of mangfP.nese ore occur in the. tract 


Manganese. 


to the south of Sausar at|d round 
RSmakonS. Mr. Fermor ‘ g-ives the 


following list of 1 1 villages in which manganese has been 
found : — Kachhi Dhana, LakhanwSra, Gaimukh, Sitdpdr, 


Bichhua, Alesur, Deni, Ghoti, Waghora, Gowari Wadhona, 


Dudhara. All these lie in the tract already mentioned, the 


first seven villages being situated round Ramakona. Mining 
and prospecting leases have been taken out, the principal 
companies engaged being Gow-Smith, Whiffin and Company 
and Rai Sahib Mathura Prasad, of ChhindwSra. Mining 


has been commenced at Sitaparand Kachhi Dhana and some 
ore has been sent to Nagpur by road, but the cost of carriage 


is at present too heavy to enable the ore to compete success- 
fully with the more favourably situated deposits of Nagpur 
and Balaghat. Mr. Fermor describes the Central Provinces 
ore as follows : — ‘ In the Nagpur BalSghat area, comprising 

* the Districts of Bhandara, BalSghat, Chhindwara and 
‘ Nagpur, the manganese ore occurs as lenticular bands and 

masses, intercalated parallel to the strike, in the quartzites, 

‘ schists and gneisses. The ore is frequently found to pass 
‘ both laterally and along the strike into partly altered or 
^ quite fresh spessartite-quartz-rock, or rhodonite-spessartite- 
‘ quartz-rock. The typical rock from which these manga- 
" nese ore deposits have been at least in part derived is this 
‘ spessartite-quartz-rock, often containing a small quantity 

* of apatite and usually quite free from felspar. Although 
‘ the evidence is not so conclusive as in the Vizagapatam 

* District, yet it seems probable that here also the original 
‘ manganese-bearing rock was intruded in the molten condi- 
‘ tion into the metamorphic schists and gneisses.’ Mr. 
Fermor’s p^per, from which the above quotation is made, 
contains a full and interesting description of the manganese 


^ Manganese in India by L. L. Fermor. Transactions of the- 
Mining and Geological Institute of India, Vol. I., p.p. 69-151 (1^06)* 
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of the Central Provinces and the prospects of the minihg* 
industry^. In a second paper by the same author, a fullero 
account of the ChhindwSra mang^anese deposits is given with 
analyses^ 

150. Good building sandstone is found in Sirgora and 

near Chhindwara and in several vtlla- 
Other minerals. . 

ges in Umreth circle. From a quarry 

in Bichhua Bagu near Ramakona, slabs of white sandstone 

j2 feet long and 2 or 3 feet wide, are obtained. Limestone 

is found in several villages in the ChhindwAra and Mohkher 

circles. It is smelted locally with layers of limestone 

between layers of wood and is sold at from 12 to 17 rupees 

per 100 cubic feet. Clay mixed with mica is obtained from 

k quarry in Palkspani Khurd in the Khamarpftni tract and 

is used for plastering the walls of houses. 

^ Notes on the Petrology and Manganese-ore deposits of the Sauaar 
tahsll, Chhindwara District, Central Provinces. Records, Geol. Sur* 
of Ind., XXXIIL, pp. 207 — 214 (1906). 



CHAPTER VIL 


FAMINE. 

151. On the whole the District has been comparatively 

more exempt from famine than most 
Famines in past years. .1. - n - xt 1 

others in the Province. No records 

exist prior to 1868. In that year, which witnessed the 
Bundelkhand famine, the monsoon ceased prematurely 
in Chhindwdra, and the autumn harvest partly failed, 
while the spring* crops were poor owing to the absence 
of cold weather rain. Some distress was felt in the Sausar 
tahsil. In 1876-77 the autumn crops were damaged by 
excessive rain and heavy floods, the rainfall of the year 
being 49*88 inches. In 1877-78, heavy downpours in Decem- 
ber, followed by frost in January, caused rust in the wheat 
crop and destroyed the linseed. This year is ♦still remem- 
bered as the Jhirl kl sCil or Rust Year. In 1879-80 the 
autumn crops were poor owing to excessive rain. The Dis- 
trict was peculiarly fortunate during the cycle of bad seasons 
from 1892 to 1897. In the first three wet years there wa.s 
no real failure, and in 1893-94 bumper crops were reaped. 
In 1895-96 the rains stopped prematurely, but the autumn 
harvest was satisfactory ; the spring crops did not germi- 
nate well on account of the hardness of the ground, and 
wheat was about a half crop. Some distress was felt in this 
year, the birth-rate falling from 44 to 35 per mille. The 
year pressed very unequally on the cultivators. The 
poorer tracts were distressed, but in the richer parts of the 
Sausar and Chhindwara tahslls, where judr was not muct 
affected by the drought and wheat gave from an average U 
a full outtura^ many of them, especially those who hac 
stocks laid by, profited much by the high prices, and eithei 
rxJeared themselves of debt or laid by a balance in cash 
■Tte price of juar, the staple food-grain of the District 
2irQ$e from >5^ seers in 1894 to 16 in 1895 15 in 1896. 
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152. In the year 1896 the monsoon stopped abruptly^^^^^^^ " 

in ChhindwAra as elsewhere at tljje ^ 
The scarcity of 1897, Augfust. The kodon-kutki 

:rop g^ave only 15 per cent, and juSr 45 per cent, of 
lormah but cotton was above an average outturn. The 
ground was too hard in many places for the spring crops 
:o be sown, but welcome showers in November assisted 
germination, and the harvest was about half an average. 
Severe distress was confined to the jagirs and hilly parts 
of the khalsa, comprised in the^ Amarwara, Umreth and 
Ambara circles. The main works were the construction 
of the Chhindwara-Narsinghpur road and the metalling 
of that from MatkuU to Belgaon, as these were favourably 
situated in the distressed area. Tanks were constructed 
or improved at Tamia, Harrai, Dhanora and Gorpani in 
the jagirs. Relief centres were opened in the jagirs to 
the number of fifteen, at which cooked food was distri- 
buted. The^highest number of persons relieved was 24,000 
or 6 per cent, of the population in October 1897, and 
the expenditure was Rs. 5*7 lakhs, in addition to about a 
lakh distributed in charitable grants. The mortality rose to 
nearly 8 per mille per mensem in September, the rate for the 
year being 52. The average price of juar for the year was 
lo^ seers, but at some periods it was not procurable. 
Wheat was less than 9 and rice 7 seers. Outside the jSgirs 
the District was not severely affected and the cropped area 


actually rose in the following year. 

153. The two next seasons were on the whole quite 
favourable in Chhindwara, but in 
The famine of 1900. 1899-1900 the rains completely failed. 

The total amount received was only 16 inches, the fall 
for August being only 4 inches and for September one* 
All the crops failed, the combined outturn being only 235 
per cent, of normal. Relief-works were started in October^ 


1S99, and altogether 12 camps were opened under tb^ 
Public Works Department. The embankment of the 
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from Seoni to ChhindwAra was made, and besides the 
iigiprovement of various roads, 21 new tanks were construc- 
ted and 17 repaired. The most important new tanks 
were those at Konajhir and Guharg-aon, the former costing 
Rs. 6500 and the latter Rs. 9000. In addition to this 
19 new tanks were constructed and 27 repaired through 
the agency of civil officers. Grass-cutting operations 
were undertaken in the Government and jagir forests, 
and about 6000 tons were cut altogether at a cost 
of Rs. 46,000. Nearly 1400 tons were despatched to 
Piparia and taken over by the Government of Bombay. 
The distribution of cooked food was undertaken on a large 
scale, 87 kitchens being open in May 1900 and 176 in July, 
in which month a total of 46,000 persons were receiving 
cooked food at them. Relief operations continued from 
October 1899 October 1900, the highest number of 
persons assisted being 71,000 or 17 per cent, of the 
population in July. The expenditure was Rs. 16 lakhs and 
about 2 lakhs were also <listributed in charitable grants and 
Government loans. About half the annual demand for land 
revenue was suspended, A good deal of assistance was 
rendered by private individuals. Ram Singh, the malguzSr 
of Pipla Narainwar, employed a large number of persons in 
his village on the embankment of fields and water channels. 
The Swedish Mission of Chhindwara expended about 
Rs. 20,000 and employed some hundreds of persons in 
the improvement of their fields and premises. In the 
Pachmarhr, PagSra and Gorakhghat jagirs, which were 
under the Court of Wards, a large number of wells were 
built and repaired. Until the middle of May the mortality 
was extremelj%low, but with the outbreak of cholera in that 
month it rose rapidly, and in June, July and August was 
extremely severe, the average rate for this period being 
^^arly 14 per mille per month. The death-rate for the 
was 84 and the birth-rate 40 per mille. JuSr sold at 
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between 9 and 10 seers per rupee in March igoa, the race 
for the year being' 13 seers, while those of wheat and ricge 
were 8^ and 9I seers respectively. Although prices were- 
high, no difficulty was experienced by the cultivators in 
obtaining seed. The difficulty of providing relief for the 
forest tribes must always be considerable in ChhindwAra, 
but the attitude of the Gonds and KorkOs was much 
suspicious in igoo after the experience of the famine ot 
1897, and it may be anticipated that they will on future 
occasions be still less reluctant to accept assistance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


No records survive from 'which any account can 
be given of the revenue manage- 
ment under the Gond and Gaoll 
systems. 


154 - 


Revenue administra* 
tion under native rule. 


As to the revenue system under Mar^itha rule, Mr. 
Ramsay’s Settlement Report of 1869 is quoted : — 

‘ After the peace of Deogaon in 1803, the dominions of 

* the Nagpur State, though greatly diminished in extent, 

‘ were yet made to produce the same revenue as before 
^ the dismemberment. A regular system of extortion and 
‘ rackrenting was put in force and continued until the war 
‘ with Appa Sahib, when the country came under British 
‘ management during the minority of the late Rsja. At 
‘ that time the greater part of the Chhindwara District was 
‘ utterly waste ; what villages there were had been reduced 

* to utter poverty by years of extortion and misrule. The 
‘ good effects of our rule were soon apparent. Remissions 
‘ of old balances of revenue were made to a large extent 
‘ and every encouragement was given to settlers to take up 
‘ land. During the following years population and revenue 
‘ increased hand in hand, and the improvement has lasted 
‘ more or less to the present day. The assessment, however, 

‘ was always extremely high, leaving little or no profit 
‘ to the malguzar. The latter derived his chief profit from 

* the cultivation of the land. Under these circumstances 
‘ it is not to be wondered at that villages were perpetually 
‘ changing hands. Much also depended on the will or 

* caprice of tTle sUbah, who had friends to serve or enemies 

‘to spite, and a mSlguzar might, at any moment, be removed 
‘ to make a way for another. Again during unfavourable 
^ seasons, the tenants would fail to pay their rents and little 
> ^ for this in collecting the 
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‘ revenue. The defaulting malguzSr would be sold up and 
‘ the village made over to the first speculator who mightci 
‘ come forward and be in a position to produce the necessary 
‘ security. I have said that the profit allowed to the 
‘ malguzar was very small ; generally speaking it came to 
‘ 15 per cent, on the rental, including the sir land. Out .of 
‘ this, besides the pay of kotwar and patwari, the amount of 
‘ which was left to his discretion, he had to pay a small sum 
‘ towards the maintenance of the District revenue establish- 
‘ ment, and also towards certain charitable payments and 
‘ allowances, and he was also liable at any time to be called 
‘ upon to pay an extra cess or bargan as it was called, over 
‘ and above the regular jania. These causes, combined 
‘ w^ith the low prices of grain prevailing, had brought the 
‘ malguzars to a very low state at the time when the 
‘ country finally was annexed to the British dominions in 
‘ 1854.^ 

155, When we took over the District in 1854, a sub- 
stantial remission of Rs. 48,000 was 
Assessments ^between griyen, and general cesses levied in 

addition to the revenue demand were 
abolished. Triennial settlements, based on the village 
rent-rolls, wene made. These still absorbed a large fraction 
of the assets, and the last summary settlement made before 
Mr. Ramsay’s operations absorbed about 80 per cent, of the 
gross assets, the demand being Rs. 2*45; lakhs. 


156. It was clear, therefore, that in the settlement ot 
1863 — 67, reduction towards a half- 

The 30 yeap’ settle- assets Standard would involve a 
ment. 

decrease of the revenue demand, and 
that what rent enhancement should be effected, would merely 
serve to diminish the reduction of the revenue. ^ 

In his settlement of 1867, Mr. Ramsay had to compile the 
whole record from the beginning. He got the village sur- 
veyed with maps on the scale of 12^ inches to the mile. 
He had the village papers prepared. He enquired into the 
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ctaims of the various applicants for proprietary rig'ht in 
^ach villagce, and in 1435 villag:es conferred malgcuzari 
proprietary ngflits on 27B8 persons, thus making- two* 
malguzars to a village on the average- He awarded malik-- 
makbusa rights, carrying proprietary rights in a holding, 
to 56 of such relatives of the proprietors as held land at 
favourable and fixed rates, and to 16 cultivators of long 
standing who showed some title to proprietary right, 
by sinking an unusual amount of capital in their land ; 
also to 361 cx~miirtJlM~irs — altogether to 456 persons. He 
also classified the tenants as hereditary or n on-hereditary. 
Among the hereditary tenants, he awarded absolute-occu- 
pancy right to 6110, whose claim to their fields was very 
strong. Of the remainder, 3764 tenants, who had held for a 
term of 12 years, were declared “ conditional hereditary, ” 
and 13,002 tenants of less than 12 years* standing were de- 
clared tenants-at-will and recorded as non-occupancy. He 
drew up a general record-of-rights, the “ Wajib-ul-arz,** and 
recorded in detail rights in wells and trees. The area in 
which proprietary rights were reserved by Government 
amounted to 790,000 acres or 26 per cent, of the District 
area excluding the jagirs. 

157. In fixing the revenue demand, Mr. Ramsay 

calculated what the fair rental of 
The revenue demand. . ^ ^ j 

the tract would be and what the 

assets would consequently be, and fixed his revenue at 
about half the estimated assets. To estimate the fair 
rental he used three valuations : a valuation by acreage 
rates for different kinds of soil ; a valuation by plough rents 
for the area in occupation, and a valuation by taking a share 
of the estimated produce. In his preliminary calculations, 
he found that the application of his rates indicated an 
increase in the rental, justified by rise in prices, &c., and 
that a settlement made at half his estimated assets would 
give a reduction of about 10 per cent, on the existing 
Government demand, and would fall at about 70 per tent. 
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upon the assets as recorded prior to settlement and the 
adjustment of rents. He accordingfly calculated his revisec 2 
revenue, making- a reduction bn the existing- revenue of 
about II per cent, in the Chhindwara tahsil, about 6 per 
cent, in the Sausar tahsil, and about 9 per cent, in the 
District as a whole. The revised revenue amounted to 
Rs. 2*14 lakhs and fell at 7^ annas per acre in cultivation. 

158. The enhancement of rents was only an incidental 

part of the settlement proceedings, and 
followed rather than preceded revenue 
enhancement. An idea had got abroad 
that rents could only be altered at the time of settlement. 
When that time came, the new rent was duly entered up. If the 
mAlguziir and tenant agreed to maintain the existing rent or to 
impose an enhanced rent, the sum agreed on was recorded. 
In case of dispute a formal decision, usually with the help of 
arbitrators, was, it is said, recorded. The rent enhancement 
effected was very moderate. In both the ChhindwSra and 
Sausar tahsils and consequently in the whole District, it 
amounted to 7 per cent. The revised rent-roll, including 
the assessment of the then stood at Rs. 3-35 lakhs. 

The actual enhancement of rents effected was not nearly 
so large as the probable enhancement brought out by 
Mr. Ramsay's calculations, and the half-assets settlement 
on theoretical assets fell at 65 per cent, of the assets as 
they finally stood after re-settlement. 

159. During the currency of the 30 years' settlement the 

District prospered greatly. The cul- 

tivated area increased by 60 per cent, 
years settlement. ^ 

and the area actually cropped by 41 
per cent., the increase being larger in the backward tahsll 
.of Chhindwara than in the more fully populated Sausar;^ 
tahsii. The rental payments of the tenants were increased 
by over a lakh and the proprietors added 63,000 acres tc? 
their home farm. Agricultural prices rose by at least 50 per 
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•cent, above those on which the former settlement was based. 
And the population increased by 24 per cent. The 30 years* 
settlement expired between the years 1895 and 1897. 

160. The maps of the settlement of 1868 were not of 

sufficient accuracy to form the basis 
present re-settlement, and re- 

survey prior to settlement was conse- 
•quently made on the scale of 16 inches to the mile. The cadas* 
tral .survey, based on a traverse, was completed between the 
years 1887 and 1891. The traverse survey cost Rs. 63,000 and 
the cadastral survey Rs. 7i,ooo,#the combined cost fallingf at 
annas per acre. The survey did not extend to the jAg’irs. 

161. Settlement operations begfan at the end of 1891 and 

Mr. Dori Lai was posted to the 

Dates of oettlement District as Settlement Officer. But 
work. 

he had hardly joined his appointment 
before he was attacked by illness which bore down his 
constitution, weakened, it may be feared, by exposure to 
the sun and to bad climates, and by incessant work in the 
service of Governrrient. He was removed to Jubbulpore 
and died there in 1892, when he was succeeded by Mr. C. 
W. Montg-omerie, who accomplished the settlement of the 
whole District and wrote the Report. This contains a full 
and interesting* account of the District and its population 
and resources, and a considerable part of it has been 
reproduced in the Gazetteer. The settlement*of the Chhind- 
wara tahsil was taken up before that of Sausar tahsil, and 
the jdgirSi in which only a summary inquiry was necessary, 
were left to the last. The villages of the kh&lsa area were 
inspected by the Settlement Officer between 1892 and 1894. 
Assessment work was completed by June 1895 and the 
Operations were brought to a close in December 1895. ^ The 
settlement was made on the valuation of soils according to 
^he soil-unit system descrifa|^ in the Central Provinces 
^ttl^ent Code.' 
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Rental enhancement. 


162. The total rental of the District as ascertain ed at the 
time of assessment was Rs* lakha 
and exceeded by 40 per cent, the ren- 
tal recorded at the last settlement, which was Rs a'62 lakhs. 
During" the term of settlement the cropped area had 
increased by 41 per cent., so that the increase in rental 
corresponded w^th the increase in the cropped area. This 
comparison is fairer than a comparison between the increase 
in rental and the increase in the occupied or cultivated area,, 
for more attention was given to the record of fallow at the 
new settlement than at the jpld. Some poorer soil had been 
brought under cultivation, so that in reality there was a 
slight rise in the total rental incidence. Rents had been 
only slighily enhanced by 7 per cent, at the last settlement, 
and the rise in prices fully justified the further enhancement 
of rents. The total rental was accordingly raised from 
Rs. 3*66 to Rs. 4*09 lakhs or by 12 per cent. Of this it may 
be said that it was, in view of the rise in prices, a very 


moderate enhancement. 

The following statement shows the results of rental en- 
hancement per acre for the different classes of tenants at 


a glance : — 


X 

Previous 

settlement. 

Before 

revision. 

Revised. 

Enhance- 

ment. 

4r 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, p 

Rs. a. p. 

Per cent. 

Mali tc-mak baza 

0 5 7 

056 

076 

36 

\bsol te-occupancy 

0 13 ii 

0 5 

104 

13 

Occupancy 

0 10 2 

0 80 

096 


Ordinary ... •«. 

073 

072 

0 7 j 

2 

tenants ... 

0 9 11 

088 

099 

la 


The enhancement was generally confined tt? the settled 
cultii^ation of wheat lands of Chhindw&ra tahsil, and the 
jufir-cotton lands of Sausar, but little increase being mad^ 
in the backward tracts, where Gonds and KorkOs car^ on 
rude cultivation amidst the forests* 
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Soil, factors and rates 
on soils* 


The following* statement of the incidence of the 
revised rental on the different classes 
of soil has been calculated from the 
average unit rates of each group given 
in the Settlement Annexures. The statement shows that 
soils were much more highly rated in the Sausar than in the 
cfhhindwara tahsil : — 


Class of 

Soil. 


CiniINDWARA TAUSIL. 

Sausar 

Tahsil. 

Soil 

factors. 

Deduced 

rentrtl. 

Soil 

factors. 

Deduced 

1 entai. 




' 

Rs. a, p. 


Rs. a. p 

Kali I 


... 

40 

* 7 7 

40 

257 

Kali ri 



34 

140 

36 

2 1 lo 

Morand I 



32 

I 2 10 

32 

1 14 I 

Mo rand IC 


... 

24 

0 14 I 

24 

1 6 6 

Khardi I ... 

,,, 




14 

0 13 1 

Mutbarra and Sahra 


14 

083 


... 

Kachhar 

... 

... 

i ■ 

I 7 7 

32 

I 14 1 


164. The Mnlih-makhuza or plot-proprietor class held only 

7000 acres or one per cent, of the 
Malik-makbezas. , , , 

occupied area. Their rental was raised 

from Rs. 2500 to Rs. 3400 or by 37 per cent., giving an 
incidence of R. 0-7-6 per acre. The revised assessment 
absorbed only 53 per cent, of the deduced rental. But 
with the ordinary malik'-makbusa payments are included 
the quit-revenues payable on a number of holdings, and 
these quit-revenues, many of them commutations at one- 
half revenue, reduce the fraction taken of the total deduced 
rent. If the kdmtl’Jania of the quit-revenue plots were 
substituted for the quit-revenue, the malik-^makhuza assess- 
ment would «se to 61 per cent, of the deduced rental, A 
drawback of 15 per cent, was allowed to the malguzar for 
collecting the payments, Midltk-^makbuea right was also 
during settlement operations conferred on certain ex-proprie-- 
tors, who before the passing of the Central Proyinces 
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Tenancy Act of 1883 had reserved land to themselves when 
they sold their vitlag-es. 

165. The area held by absolute occupancy tenants had 

decreased during- the term of settle*^ 
Absolute ^^o^ccupancy men t by 14 per cent., from 1 28,000 to 

1 10.000 acres, chiefly from relinquish-' 
ments by migratory Goods and absorption into the 
home farm. These tenants held the pick of the tenancy 
land and, as the unit incidences showed, did not pay 
particularly hi]^h for it, and an enhancement of 13 per 
cent, was imposed, raising their payments from Rs. 99,000 
to Rs. 1*12 lakhs, the incidence per acre being R. 1-0-4. 
Some of the absolute occupancy tenants in Sausar tahsll 
formed an exception to the rate that the class did not pay 
high. They held the best lands and their forefathers had in 
the earliest days of MarStha rule clung to the lands and 
paid competition rents for them. These rents became 
stereotyped and continued through the 30 years' settlement 
up to the time of re-settlement, but though the rise in prices 
had enabled them to be paid with ease, they were not liable 
to enhancement to the same extent as the others. 

166. The area held in occupancy right had increased 

during the term of settlement from 

Occupancy tenants. , 

86.000 to 279,000 acres under the oper- 
ation of the 12 years’ rule of possession. The rents, 
however, had not risen to the same degree and this class 
Eifforded the greatest scope for increase in rental. Their 
payments were raised from Rs. 1*40 to Rs. i’66 lakhs or by 
19 per cent., the incidence per acre being R. 0-9*6. 

167. The holdings of ordinary tenants increased during 

_ the term of settlement from 210,000 

. Ordinary tenants. ' « 

to 284,000 acres or by 35 per cent. 

The rental had increased in the same proportion and no 
genera! enhancement was attempted. But levelling up 
rery .low rents brought out a small increase pf 
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3 per cent., the payments being- raised from Rs. 1*27 to 
R# 1*30 lakhs, and g'iving* an incidence of R. 0-7-4 acre. 

168* The valuation of the home farm of the proprietors 
which was based in almost every 
ceUaneous income. upon the same unit-rate as that 

used for tenant land, worked out to 
R. 0-10-4 acre. The part sublet was found to be paying 
R. 1-2-0 an acre, but much of the khudkasht was of inferior 
value. Taking both these facts into consideration, the 
valuation seemed a very fair one in comparison with 
R 1-0*4 pick of the land in the possession of abso- 

lute occupancy tenants, and R. 0-9-9, the all-round tenant 
rate. There was a considerable increase in the estimate 
of siwai income taken for purposes of assessment from 
Rs. 4000 to Rs. 15,000. The increased valuation was due 
mainly to the enhanced commercial value of forest produce, 
particularly myrobalans and mahua. The final estimate 
was only a half of that first made by attesting officers at 
their villageinspection, and fell at less than an anna per acre 
of the total area under tree-forest and scrub jungle. 

169. The following statement compares the assets as 

^ revised with those of the 30 years* 

Comparison of assets, , 

settlement : — 


At 30 years’ At settlement 
settlement. of 1892-94. 


M Atik-mak h azas' 

’ payments and tenants’ 

Rs. 1 

1 

Rs. 

-.rental ... 

Rental value 

of sir and khudkasht 

2,65,000 ^ 

4,11.000 

land 

•• ... ... ... 

C 0,000 j 

1,17,000 

Siwai income 

... ,,, 

4,000 j 

15,000 


Total 

3,29,000 

1 


170. The land revenue at the settlement of 1868 was as- 
sessed at 65 per cent, of the actual 
assets. During the period of settle- 
ment, the rental payments of tenants 
increased by over a lakh, while the proprietors also added 
$iOoo acres to their home farm. About Rs. 3000 


Revenue enhance- 
ment. 
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rwcce ladded to the land revenue duriog- the ;Currenpy 
of settlement on 'account of clearance leases dnd other 
resumptions and the revised demand was assessed at 
Rs. 2'97 lakhs, falling* at 55 per cent, of the revised assets 
and giving an increase of Rs. 80,000 or 37 per cent, over the 
former payments. Out of the revenue Rs. 6000 were as- 
signed and the net revenue was Rs. 2 ‘91 lakhs. Of the’ in- 
crease of Rs. 80,000, Rs. 43,000 were covered by enhance- 
ment of rents, so that the net decrease in the proprietors* 
incomes was only Rs. 37,000. Substantial leniency was 
thus shown in reducing from 65 to 55 the fraction of assets 
taken by Government. Upon a moderate estimate of the 
gross outturn of crops, the revised demand absorbed less 
than 3 per cent of the produce. The revised assets of the 
proprietors were 67 per cent, larger than those at the 30 years’ 
settlement, while the land revenue was raised only 37 per 
cent. The settlement successfully stood the strain of the 
bad seasons following on its introduction, the collections 
amounting to 94 per cent, of the demand during the years 
1805 — 1901 in spite of the famines. Under these circum- 
stances no permanent reductions in the assessments were 
found necessary. 

171. The period of settlement varies from 14 to 17 years, 

being due to expire in June 1910 in the 
Chhindwara tahsil and in June 1911 
in Sausar. tahsil. The total cost of 
the settlement, including the survey, was Rs, 2*54 Jakhs or 
Rs, 113 per square mile, and excluding the survey Rs. 54 per 
square mile. In this calculation the area of the jagirs, 
amounting to 1597 square miles, has not been taken into 
account, though a considerable amount of labour and iponey 
was expended upon the revision of the iakolisV 

172. The demand on account of the road, school and 

_ postal cesses in 1904-05 was about 

C^CSSGS* 

Rs. i8,ooo» for additional rate^ 
Rs* 6500 and for patwSri cess Rs. 18,000, making Rs. 42,500 
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in all. The additional-rate and patwari cess were abolished 
in *905’ and 1906 respectively, and the demand for cesses 
was. thus reduced to Rs. 18,000. The education cess 
calculated at 2 per cent, on the land revenue, the road cess 
at 3 per cent., and the postal cess at ^ per cent. This last 
cess is now credited to the funds of the District Council and 
added to the road cess, making- it up to per cent. 

173. In the khalsa portion of the District the area 

; included in holdings in 1904-05 was 

Statistics of tenures. , 

951,000 acres and was distributed 

as follows : — 114,000 acres or 12 per cent, of the total 

consisted of sir land aiid 93,000 or nearly 10 per cent. 

of khudkashtXd^w^, Absolute occupancy tenants held 104,000 

acres or II percent., occupancy tenants 266,000 acres or 28 

per cent- and ordinary tenants 360,000 acres or 38 per ct'nt. 

of the occupied area. About 6000 acres were held rent-free 

from the proprietors or in lieu of service. Since the settlement 

the area held by occupancy tenants has decreased by 13,000 

acres, and that held by absolute occupancy tenants by 6000 

acres, while ordinary tenants have increased their holding by 

77,000 acres. The area included in holdings in the jagirs in 

1904-05 was 229,000 acres, of which 24,000 or 10 per cent. 

were held by proprietors or lessees and the balance by tenants. 

The area occupied in ryotwari villages was 25,000 acres, of 

which 3000 were held by patels and the remainder by ryots. 

The total occupied area was thus more than 1,200,000 

acres. About 17,000 acres were sublet in 1904-05 at an 

average rent of R. 1-2-11 per acre as against the rate of 

R. 1-2-0 at settlement. 

174. More than 56,000 acres, consisting of villages or 

‘ shares of villages and 2000 acres con- 

lained in holdings, were held wholly or 
partially revenue-free in 1904-05, the 
amount of revenue assigned being Rs. 5000. At settlement = 
Rs. 6000 of revenue were assigned, and the amount has 
apparently decreased in the intervening period owing to 
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fesumptions. In addition to this, 26 villag'eSj with an area 
of 42,000 acres, are held on perpetual revenue. Inducing' 
these the total amount of revenue assigned was Rs. 9700 
at settlement. Little revenue was alienated by previous 
governments. The Gonds, it is true, gave ja^irs to the 
jSglrdars on nominal conditions, but the Maratha Govern- 
ment alienated but little revenue. In the Sausar tahsil, 
which was nearer to Nagpur, some grants were made, 
but the Chhindwara tahsil is comparatively free from such 
burdens on the revenue. A total of 10 villages with an area 
of 11,000 acres are held free of revenue for a life or lives, 
and 38^ villages and 169 plots with an area of 49,000 acres 
are held on commuted revenue. These latter had been 
formerly granted free of revenue for a life or lives and were 
afterwards treated under Circular No. 46 of 1866, which 
permitted commutation at half revenue in perpetuity when 
the revenue was for one life, at when the remission 
was of the total revenue for one life and of half the revenue 
for another life, and at quarter revenue when the remission 
was for two lives. Most of those who held revenue-free for 
a limited period agreed during the settlement of 186S to 
commute on these terms. At re-settlement the commuted 
payments were raised to the same fraction of the revised 
revenue demand of the villages. The villages held on 
perpet tal revenue are those which were granted under 
former governments on a makcd tenure. The makid tenure 
was apparently simply a perpetual settlement at a nor- 
mal revenue ; it implied freedom from additional de- 
mands and security of tenure, but no remission of revenue., 
and at the settlement of 1868 the perpetual revenue exceed- 
ed the proper demand, as this was reduced. Now, however, 
the perpetual revenue is less than the fall revenue, the 
latter being Rs, 20,000 and the former Rs, 16,000. The 
families of former rulers hold most of the 26 perpetnaHy 
settled villages, the Gond RAja having 9 villages aud the 
Bhonsla R^a 13. 
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iif5. A certain nuqfiber of plots were sold during the years 
^ ‘ immediately following Mr* Ramsay’s 

$pecia tenures. settlement under the rules then in 

force for the sale of waste lands. These plots were sold 
free of revenue and are subject only to the payment of 
cesses. Their total area is 4600 acres and the revenue 
alienated on them is Rs. 900* A list of the villages in 
which they are situated is given in paragraph 192 of 
Mr. Montgomerie’s Report. Superior and inferior proprie- 
tors co-exist in 142 villages. These are mainly situated 
in the jagirs, and there are four in Chhindwara tahsil khalsa 
and 21 in Sausar tahsil. In 14 cases the settlement was 
made with the inferior in preference to the superior 
proprietors. The grant of protected status has been made 
to the lessees of three villages. There are 10 forest villages 
with an area of about 3000 acres under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department. 

176. The Government forests contain no extensive strct- 

dies of CLilturable land, but formerly 
Ryotwari settlement. • 1 , , ^ - 

included a number of forest villages. 

At the conference held in Pachmarhi in 1891, the excision of 

most of these was recommended, and it was estimated that 

some 50 square miles of forest land would thus be made 

available for cultivation. The proposals for excision were 

made principally with the object of separating from the 

forests such land as was actually under cultivation with a 

proportion of culturable land adjoining it. In a number of 

cases also the forest boundaries were rectified where they 

were inconvenient to the people. 'The bulk of the excisions 

were made from the Umreth range and a smaller number 

from the Amarwara, Ambara and Sankh ranges. In 1904-05 

a regular settlement of the ryotwari villages was completed 

by Mr. Chunni Lai. The number of villages settled was 85 

and the total area comprised in them was 35,000 acres, of 

20,000 acres were occupied and 12,500 cultivated. 

Tb^ of poor quality, but patches 
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of black soil are found in some of the villagfes. The cultiva- 
tors are principally Gonds. The assessment imposed vms 
Rs, 5600 or at the rate of 4^ annas per occupied acre. 
The settlement will expire in 1911-1 2 concurrently with the 
malgcuzari settlement of the respective tahsils. In some 
cases the ryotw5ri land was attached to a neigfhbouringf 
mSlg’uzari village, a slight increase being made in the 
revenue, and a cash payment being taken from the malguzar 
in certain instances. In 1906 there were 87 ryotwSri villages, 
59 in Chhindwara tahsil and 28 in Sausar. The demand for 
land revenue in them was Rs. 50S5 and for cesses Rs. 687. 
The patels receive a commission of 2 or 3 annas in the 
rupee on the collections of revenue. There are no rice 
villages. 


177. The District has nine jagir estates. Two villages 

of the Bariam-PagSra jagir of Ho- 
Thejagir estates. , . ... . T . .. . 

shangabad are within the jurisdiction 

^ of Chhindwara, and 6 villages of the Pachmarhi jagir are in 

the Hoshangabad District. There were originally 13 

estates. The jagirdar of Harrakot or Raikheri rebelled in 

1857 and his estate was confiscated and is now within the 


Hoshangabad District. At the settlement of 1867 the 
Chhater and Bariam-PagSra estates and some villages of the 
Pachmarhi jagir were transferred to the Hoshangabad 
District. The Adegaon estate is now in the Seoni District 
and lies just to the east of the Chhindwara estates. The 


area of the estates is 1597 square miles and they contain 
536 villages, of which 80 are uninhabited. 


178. Sir R- Jenkins in his Report of 1826 summed up 


Historical notice. 


the history of the jagirdars thus : — 
‘ These ThSkurs occupy all the most 


‘ mountainous portion of Deogarh above thz ghats, and 
• have always been in a kind of feudal subjection, first tb 
‘ the Gond Rajas and since to the Marathas. The unproduc^ 
tiveness of the hills and forests, and the natural streng'th ; 
‘ of the country preserved these chiefs from entire subjectify 
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Vto the Marathas, who, however, possessed themselves of 
‘ the most accessible parts, and whose policy generally was 
‘ to support one of the most powerful of them to keep the 
^ others in check, and to be responsible for the depredations 
‘ they were always in the habit of committing on the 
‘ neighbouring plains. 

‘ Of the actual origin of the tenures little evidence is 
‘ available. But a record furnished by the mukasddr of 
' Motur ascribes the origin of the Almod and Bhardagarh 
‘ jagirs to a grant by the Gond Raja Jatba Sha as a reward 
‘ for suppressing four hill chiefs, who had harassed the 
‘ territory of Deogarh ; and a record held by the Harrai 
‘ family describes the gradual acquisition at various times 
‘ of the lands now forming the Harrai, Sonpur and Partab- 

* garh-PagSra jagirs, as rewards for similar services, on 
‘ condition of colonising and tranquillising these wild tracts. 

* It is possible that no jagir dates back earlier than Jatba 
‘ Sha, the founder of the Gond kingdom of Deogarh. The 
‘ tenure was originally a service tenure. The duties were 
‘ to prevent marauding and to keep peace in the hills and to 

support the Raja of Deogarh with men and personal ser- 

* vice when required. As a rule no money payment was 
‘ required by the Raja. When power passed to the Mara- 
‘ tha government, it retained the existing conditions with but 
‘ few alterations.’ As stated by Sir Richard Jenkins, arbi- 
trary demands were sometimes made, but changes of 
policy were incidental and small. 

The policy adopted after the annexation is described as 
follows : — ‘ There were, in fact, several considerable fami- 
‘ lies among them, each wishing to be considered the head 
‘ of the whole. All had resisted, with more or less success, 

‘the establishtnent of one authority It seemed 

‘ therefore to be a preferable system to attach those 

amongst them who were of any consequence by direct 
to the paramount state, and to strengthen their 
^jiatVLral influence over their immediate relations and 
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* dependants, by giving* them authority<to restrain them, and 

* making them responsible for their conduct. On this prin- 

* ciple the rights and lands of each of the Thakurs were con- 

* firmed to them by sanad. All these zamindSrs were 
‘ miserably poor, and under the bad management of the 

* MarSthSs they had lived almost entirely upon plunder, 

* neglecting the cultivation of their own lands, and main- 

* taining bodies of armed men, foreigners as well as Gonds, 

* which nothing but plunder could enable them to support. 

* To wean them from these habits by leading them to look 

* to honest means for their subsistence, it was first neces- 

* sary to show them that they could no longer prey upon 
‘ their neighbours with impunity, and this impression was 

* fully made by the results of our operations in the hills. 
‘ They required funds for their immediate support, as well 

* as to form the ground- work of their agricultural labours, but 

* these it was requisite to furnish with a sparing hand, for 
‘ fear of inducing too great a reliance on sources of supply 
‘ foreign to their own exertions. Yet it was just and pru- 

< dent to relieve them from embarrassments which could 

< not but be discouraging to them at the outset, and which 
‘ had their origin in previous circumstances, though aggra- 

* vated considerably by physical evils beyond our or their 

* control.’ 

Transit or pilgrim taxes resumed by the NAgpur Govern- 
ment formed a source from which various maintenance 
allowances were granted. Under the supervision of Capt. 
Montgomery, the Resident’s Assistant in charge of Deo- 
garh above the Ghats, robbery and marauding ceased, and 
a state of peacefulness began which has lasted to the pre- 
sent day. The jAgirdArs to whom sanads were issued by the 
Resident were confirmed in possession of tbeir estates for 
ever, and a nominal sum, either forest produce or a little 
money, was made payable yearly. The personal attendance 
of the jagirdar with a few men on requisition by th^ 
Government was made a condition, and the maintenance 
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order within his estate was made compulsory on the jagir- 
d*r. The collection of pilgrim dues, which the jagirddrs 
had been realising, was taken over by the NSgpur Govern- 
ment, and lFrom the proceeds various stipends were granted 
to jSgirdars. In the case of the Harrai, Sonpur and Partab- 
garh-Pagara estates, which were held by the same family, 
an extensive redistribution took place in order to provide 
for all the branches of the family. 

179. In 1867 Mr. Ramsay made a summary settlement 

of the jagirs, his method being as 
The Settlement of I S67. - ^ ^ - - 

follows : — In extending to the jagirs 

the same formal conferral of proprietary right that had 
been made in the territory administered direct, he was 
met by the difficulty that while the jagirdSr was head 
of the estate, there were certain persons, relatives and 
others, who held villages on mukeisdl tenure almost 
independently of the jAgirdAr ; he solved the difficulty 
by conferring proprietary right on such mukCisd^rs^ subject 
to their customary payment to the jagirdfir, while the pro- 
prietary right in the remaining villages was conferred on 
the jAgirdar. These proceedings were declared subject to 
the new settlement, the final decision of Government. 
In 1874 proposals for the status of the jagirs were submitted 
to the Government of India. They were in the main that 
the jagirdars should be allowed the income from rents and 
leases, excise, pandhri, pounds, unclaimed property, sale of 
timber and minor forest dues ; that they should be allowed 

and required to keep up their own police ; that their pre- 

■* * 

sent payments in forest produce or money should be 
changed to a nominal sum of money slightly higher than 
the existing sums, in order to assert Government’s right to 
enhance ; that rtie stipends should gradually be disallowed ; 
that road, school and dak cesses should for the present be 
remitted, and that new sanads for a term which should coin- 
cide with the District settlement should be granted to the 
^ jagirdars. These, proposals were approved by the Govern- 
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ment of India in 1875. oversig*}^ the sanads were not 

issued until 1879. Their most remarkable provision was the 
third clause : — ‘ You are recognised as the sole superior pro- 
‘ prietor in your estate, and according to custohi the suc- 
^ cession will be regulated by the rule of primogeniture. It 
‘ follows that the ordinary rules of Hindu inheritance do not 
‘ apply, and that no partition of shares can take place. The 
‘ estate remains one and undivided, the head of the family 
* for the time being acknowledged as chief.’ 

t8o. Mr. Montgomerie had no doubt that Mr. Ramsay’s 

settlement of 1867 was made subject 
The recent settlement. , . , . . r . , « 

to the provisions of Xhcr simad of 1879 

and that the mtckasdars to whom Mr. Ramsay gave 
proprietary rights must be held to be inferior proprietors, 
the jagirdar being superior proprietor. The payments of 
the jagirdars were fixed in 1874, but no year had been 
stated in which they should determine, though they were 
intended to run for the period of the malguzari settlement. 
The year 1897 was therefore selected as the date of their 
expiry. 

In 1894 the assets of the jagirdars were ascertained. The 
Settlement Superintendent with a small staff of Inspectors 
made out rent-rolls for each village of the jagirs, and re- 
corded, in terms of seed sown, the area of the home farm. 
He also ascertained, from information given by the jagir- 
dars from their accounts and from local enquiry, the in- 
come derived from miscellaneous sources. The assets were 
then divided into two classes, the gross assets and the 
land-revenue assets. The land-revenue assets consisted of 
the rental, the valuation of the home farm and the forest 
income ; and the gross assets included, besides the land-* 
revenue assets, all the miscellaneous itowns of revenue 
which these jagirdars collect and mSlguzars do not, such as 
the income from cattle pounds, bazars, unclaimed property, 
pAndhri, hides, sales- of cattle, payments of the annuaL 
mahuA gathering and excise receipts. The object of the 
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i8i 


division was to calculate the land-revenue assets in order 
tcf the fixing* of a standard land-revenue demand, and to 
calculate the gross income in order to base on it the Gov- 
ernment demand which might fairly be taken on it as takoli. 
The land-revenue demand serves to determine the amount 
of cesses due on the estate. 


In 1894 the gross income of the jagirdars was found to be 
Rs. 96,000, of which Rs- 19,234 were derived from excise. 
For the purposes of assessment two-thirds of the ascertain- 
ed income were taken as the net assets. The extent to 
which the demand from the jagirdSrs should be raised was 
the subject of much discussion. Eventually the Government 
of India approved the fixation of the demand for takoli and 
cesses at Rs. 5500 for all the jagirs.^ 

The total demand was thus much greater than the iakoll 
of Rs. 210 fixed in 1874, but absorbed only a small part of 
the total assets. The knmil jama was Rs. 55,000, on which 
the cesses p^iyable were Rs. 3728 ; but of this sum Rs. 1080 
w’ere contributed by the inferior proprietors. The takoli 
ilras fixed at Rs. 3000. The revised payments fell at 
between 8 and 9 per cent, on the gross assets reduced by 
33 per cent, to allow for fluctuations of income. 


t8i. In 1902 the 

Resumption of excise 
> and police rights. 


excise and police jurisdiction of the 
jagirdars was resumed by Govern- 
ment. - A sum of Rs. 500 was deduct- 
ed from their payments on account of 


excise takoli^ and Rs. 589 was added for police takoli, A sum 
of 8 years’ purchase of the estimated excise income was paid 
to the jSgirdars as compensation, deducting one-eighth on 
account of expenses of management. The net profits were 
estimated at Rs. i6,ooo, and the compensation was Rs. 1*27 
lakhs. At th^ same time the rights of the jAgirdars to the 
management of their pounds and to unclaimed property were 


I Letter No. 2387-436 of iith October 1897 from Government 
of India. 

Secretariat letter No. 3377, dated i8th July 1907. 
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resumed, and a payment of Rs. 9000 wis made to them as 
compensation on the same method of calculation. Ah 
additional sum of Rs. 9000 was afterwards paid to the 
jSgirdhr of PagSra on account of the excise rights which he 
had purchased from his muMsdars for this sum, and which 
had not been included in the original estimate of profits. 
The Government systems of excise and police adminis- 
tration were introduced into the jSgirs in 1902. The revised 
assessments of the jSgirs took effect from 1899 and will 
remain in force until the 30th June 1911. 



CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. ^ 


District Subdivisions 
and Staff. 


182. The District of ChhindvvSra was formed on the 
annexation of the Nagfpur State in 
1854, and at first belongfed to the 
Nagfpur Division ; but on the constitu- 
tion of the Central Provinces by the union of the new 
Nagfpur province with the Saugfor and Nerbudda territories 
was transferred to the Nerbudda Division, to which it has 
since belongfed. It is in the jurisdiction of the Divisional 


Judgfe of that Division, and is administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner with two executive Assistants. The 
District is subdivided into two tahsils, Chhindwara and 
Sausar, each in chargfe of a tahsildar, who is assisted 
by a naib and supervised by one of the executive Assistants. 
The Assistant in chargfe of the Chhindwara tahsil is also 
Treasury Officer, and the Deputy Commissioner is District 
Regfistrar.* There is a bench of Honorary Magistrates at 
Chhindwara consisting of five members with 3rd class 
powers. The civil judicial staff consists of a District 
Judge, a Subordinate Judge and a munsiff for each tahsil. 
During the year 1906, however, a second munsiff was 
posted to the Chhindwara tahsil, and there is sometimes 
a second Subordinate Judge. Besides these, one of the 
executive Extra Assistant Commissioners is an additional 
judge in the court of the Sub-Judge, and both the 
tahsllddrs act as additional judges in the courts of the 
munsiffs attached to their respective tahsils for the trial of 
tenancy cases. The District usually has a commissioned 
Medical Officer as Civil Surgeon and Superintendent of the 
District Jail, and is also a forest division in charge of a 
Deputy Con%ervator of Forests. Chhindwara is a sub- 
division of the Public Works Department under the Executive 
Engineer of the Narsinghpur division. 


^ This chapter was drafted by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. 
Skinner. 
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183. Under the MarStha Government there was no. 
, „ organised land record staff. The paf- 

wan, where he existed, was a mere 
private servant of the patel, and was only recognised 
by the government as the medium for the preparation 
of the village accounts and for the submission of all - 
returns that might be called for. His appointment and 
dismissal and the mode of his remuneration were left to 
the patel. The cultivators were also required by custom to* 
pay him some grain dues at harvest time. In a very few 
cases the office of patwari was hereditary. On the annexa- 
tion of the District it was attempted to make patwaris into 
regular servants of Government and to allow them fixed 
rates of remuneration. But at the 30 years’ settlement 
it was ruled that they should revert to their former posi- 
tion as servants of the patels. Such of the patels as 
were capable of filing their village papers themselves were 
exempted from the necessity of maintaining a patwari. The 
village papers were written up after superficial enquiry from 
the villagers without actual field-to field visitation. This 
system continued until 1885-86, when the present patwari 
system was introduced with the consent of the patels. A 
staff of 146 patwaris for the ^/la/sa portion of the District 
was entertained. Their graded salaries varied from Rs. 108 
to Rs, 150 per annum. A few'^ of them also received per- 
sonal allowances varying from Rs. 4 to Rs. 38 per annum. 

A supervising staff of 6 Revenue Inspectors for the whole 
District, save the jSgirs, was also appointed. After the last 
settlement in 1894-95 four new'^ circles were formed — three in 
the Chhindw^Sra and one in the Sausar tahsil. At this time 
also the opportunity was taken of forming patwSris’ circles, 
for thejagirs, with the result that 18 patwaris &hd one Reve- 
nue Inspector were appointed for that part of the District. In 
1904 the jSgir circles having been found unmanageable were J 
reduced in size by the creation of 22 new circles of patwflris'; 
with a second Revenue Inspector^ increasing the number 
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patwSris and Reveniffe Inspectors from i8 and one to 40 and 
t>f'0 respectively, and making* the total number of patwAris in 
the District 190 and of Revenue Inspectors 8. Each patwari 
has on an average about 10 villages in his circle, and each 
Inspector some 240 to 250 villages and al^out 24 patw^ris. 
The patwaris’ dues from tenants, at the rate of 4I pies per 
rupee of rental, now amounted to Rs. 9700 per annum, 
while their salaries from Government came to Rs. 13,500. 
When the patwari cess was abolished on ist April igo6, and 
the tenants were relieved of the payment of dues, the total 
consolidated salaries from Government were raised to 
Rs. 23,000 per annum. Among the patwaris there are 49 
Maratha Brahmans, 26 Upper India Brahmans, 49 Muham- 
madans and 14 Kayasths. The work of the Revenue 
Inspectors and patwaris is supervised and inspected by a 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent of Land 
Records. In view of the class of men that have to be 
employed Jjnd the salaries drawn by them, the patwaris 
work is, on the whole, distinctly well done. 

184. The record of crime of the District is not heavy. 

During the ten years ending 1904 
Litigation and Crime. , ^ 

the average number ol persons con- 
victed for offences affecting human life was 12, for robbery 
and dacoity 4, and for grievous hurt 4. The figures for 
house-breaking and theft were affected by the famines, 
but during the years 1901 — 05 they avemged 172. The 
average annual number of criminal cases disposed of during 
the years 1895 — 1904 was 1023 and in 1905, 1177. The 
average figures for cognizable and non-cognizable cases 
during 1895—1904 were 575 and 397. The average annual 
institutions of civil suits during the period 1891 — 1900 
were 3073. l^e institutions during the last 6 years have 
been continually on the increase, the figures having risen 
from 2967 in 1901 to about 4000 during the year 1906. 
The nature of the litigation is generally simple, and it 
consists mostly of petty suits below Rs. 50 in value. The 
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number of suits between landlords and tenants has been 
decreasing of late, and those for recovery of immoveable 
property and for enforcement of mortgage contracts have 
been increasing. A very large fraction of the suits for 
recovery of immovable property relate to encroachments on 
village waste or hanjar lands by neighbouring tenants. 

185. The Deputy C ommissioner is now Distric t Regis^ 

trar an d there afe th^ e suE^re^stration 
Registration. offices, one at Chhin3wAra for the 

Chhindwara tahsil, and two at Sausar and Pandhurna, divid- 
ing the Sausar tahsil. The number of documents registered 
has been about 1500 annually, and the net receipts of the 
department Rs. 3000 during the last few years. 

186. The following statement shows the receipts under 

the principal heads of revenue in 
Statistics of revenue. , ^ 

past years and trom 1903 to 1900 : — 


i 

Year, | 

Land I 

Revenue.' 

! 

I 

Cesses, l 

i 

' tA 

Cu 

e 

(d 

u 5 

Excise. 

Forests. 

i 

Registra- 
tion. 1 

i 

Income- 

tax. 

Other 

Receipts. 

A 

0 

H 


, Rs. 

Rs. 

{ Rs. 

Rs. 1 

1 Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1880-81 

2,06,000 15,000 38,000 

67,000 

127,000 

3,000 

Rs. I 

14,000 

3,70,000 

1890-91 

2,09,000 26,000 49,000 

1,25,000! 


5,000 

8,oooj 

16,000 

4, 9 1,000 > 

1900-01 

3, 73, 000.45, 000 49*000 

98,000 

k6,ooo 

4,000 

10,000 

10,000 

6,45,000 

1933.04 

2,97,000 

43,000 77.000 

1,68,000 

69,000 

5,000 

9,000 

12,000 

6,80,000 

1004-05 

113,03,000 

42,000 76,000 

2,46,000 

^,000 

7,000 

9,000 

9,000 

7,69,000 

1905-063, 08,000 

1 

38,000 77,000 

2,65,000 

98,000 

6,000 

9,000 

17,000 

1 

8,18,000 


187. Up to 1896-97 the excise system consisted of a con- 
tract still and outstills, the contract 
Excise^^fCountry abolished in that year and 

a sadar or central distillery with a still- 
head duty on mahua of annas per seer substituted for 
it. In 1905-06 the whole of the Sausar tahsil, except? 
ing the KhamArpani tract which is still under the outstil) 
system, was brought under the contract supply system* ^ 
In the following year the contract supply> system was 
extended to the old sadar distillery area of the Chhind- 
wara tahsil and the adjacent outstills. It is likely to be 
further extended in the coming financial year. Formerly 
the jSgirdSrs received the excise income of the jSgirs, but this 
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privilege was withdrawn from them with effect from the 
i#t April 1902. In 1906-07 the contract for the manufacture 
of liquor in the Sausar tahsil was given to a well-known 
European company, Messrs. Parry & Company of Madras 
and that for the Chhindwara tahsil to another European 
company, Messrs. Carew & Company of Shahjahanpur, the 
cost and duty at the Sausar warehouse being Rs. 3-2-0 and 
R. 0-15-0 per proof gallon respectively. Liquor for issue is 
of three strengths — 25°, 42*^ and 60° u.p,, but the last- 
mentioned is the one for which there is most demand. 
The revenue under country spirit rose from Rs. 75,000 
odd in 1894-95 to Rs. 1,95,000 odd in 1905-06, which is the 
highest figure yet ^ reached, and seventh in the whole 
Province. The incidence of the total excise revenue in 
1905.06 was 7 annas 8 pies per head of population as 
against the Provincial figure of 4 annas 8 pies. The total 
number of liquor shops has been reduced from 454 to 
319 and further reductions are contemplated, while the 
number of outstills has been reduced from 64 to 40. One 
shop on the average serves 14 square miles or 1278 persons. 
No ^ri contract has hitherto been in force in the District, 
but a few groves of toddy palms exist in the Sausar 
tahsil and it is in contemplation to lease them for working 
next year. 

188. The revenue from opium in 1905-06 was Rs. 53,000, 

the highest figure yet reached. The 

Opium and g'^nja. 

incidence of income per head of popula - 
tion is 2 annas as against a Provincial figure of i anna and 9 
pies. In 1905-06 there were 62 licensed opium shops, which 
have since be^n reduced to 41. There is one shop for 
1 13 square miles or 9949 persons. Up to 1902 the 
j^glrddrs were supplied with opium at Rs. 14 per seer, 
but were bound to sell it to their contractors at Rs. 22 
per seer. The revenue from gUnja (which is imported from 
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Khandw& by wholesale vendors and sbld to the public by 
licensed retail vendors) has risen from Rs, 9000 in 1894-95 <!o 
Rs. i6,ooo in 1905-06, the highest figure yet recorded. The 
incidence of income per head of population is 7 pies as 
against the Provincial average of 5 pies. The number of 
shops has been reduced from 63 to 43, or one for 107 
square miles and 9500 persons. The shop in ChhindwAra 
town is licensed to sell bhdn^ ?ind charasy but the consump- 
tion of these drugs is insignificant. 

189. The Local Self Government Act, I of 1883, was 

brought into force in this District on 
District Council and . a -1 00 i *.1. 

Local Boards April 1884 and the manage- 

ment of rural schools, cattle pounds, 
sarahy and minor roads with the ferries on them was en- 
trusted to a District Council, which is composed of 17 mem- 
bers, 13 elected and 4 nominated. One of the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s Assistants has always been the President of the 
District Council. Rai Sahib Mathura Prasad has been Secre- 
tary of the Council since 1895 and has rendered valuable 
service in that capacity. The net income of the District 
Council during the year 1905-06 amounted to Rs. 25,000 and it 
received a Government contribution of Rs. 22,000 for general 
purposes. Out of Rs, 25,000, Rs. 17,000 were realised from 
the road and education cesses, while the balance included 
Rs. 7000 on account of cattle pound receipts. The total net 
expenditure of the Council for the same year was Rs. 47,500, 
out of which Rs. 22,000 were spent on education, Rs. 6400 
on medical services (including Rs. 2400 for village sanitation 
charges) and Rs. 1 1 ,000 on civil works. There are 59 schools, 
37 cattle pounds, 7 ferries, 4 sarais and 6 surface roads under 
the control of the District Council. The catdle pounds are 
now in charge of schoolmasters. Under the District 
Council are three Local Boards, including one for the Chhind*- 
wara tahsil jagirs. The tahsildar and naib-tahsildar are 
respectively President and Secretary of the Chhindwara and 
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Sausar Local Board:?, while the Deputy Commissioner and 
tlfe tahsild^r of Chhindwara are President and Secretary of 
the jagfir Local Board, The jag-Jr Local Board comprises 
all the jagfirdars whose estates are not under the Court of 
Wards, and the Manager of the Court of Wards as represen- 
tative of the estates administered by it. This Board was 
constituted in 1902. 

190. The District contains three municipalities — Chhind- 

wara, Sausar and Pandhurna. Lodhi- 

Municipahtics. 

khera and Mohgaon were formerly 
municipal towns, but are so no longer. Chhindwara was 
created a municipality in 1867. has an area of 738 acres 
with 2393 inhabited houses and a population of 9736. The 
committee consists of lo elected and 4 nominated members. 
The average income of the municipality during the decade 
ending 1901 vras Rs. 13,000, octroi and conservancy 
cess being the principal sources of income. The income 
for the y(*ar 1905-06 was Rs. 23,000. The incidence of 
the income, excluding the Government contribution, was 
Rs. 2-2-6. The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 22,000 
and included Rs. 4000 as a contribution towards a town hall. 
The Sausar municipality was created in 1867. It has an 
area of 105 acres with 1002 inhabited houses and a popu- 
lation of 47S5. There are 6 elected and 2 nominated 
members. The average municipal receipts for the decade 
ending 1901 were Rs. 1700 and in 1905-06 Rs. 3000. A 
haisiyat or property tax is the chief source of income. The 
Pandhurna municipality was also created in 1867. It has 
an area of 117 acres with 1861 inhabited houses and a 
population of 8904. The committee consists of 8 members, 
of whom 6 elected and 2 nominated. The average 

municipal receipts for the decade ending 1901 were Rs. 3000 
and in 1905-06 Rs. 5000. A property tax has recently been 
introduced in lieu of a house-tax and an increase in the 
income is anticipated. 
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Villagre Sanitation. 


Public Works. 


191. The Village Sanitation Act is itf force in LodhikherA 
and Mohgaon, having been introduced 
when the municipal constitution of 

these towns was abolished. During the years 1903-05 
the average income of the Lodhikherd committee was 
Rs. 2600 and that of Mohgaon Rs. 1700. The receipts 
are obtained from a house-tax on the residents and are 
expended on the conservancy and water-supply of the 
villages. The Mukaddam rules are enforced in the vil- 
lage of Umreth and a sum of about Rs. 200 is raised annually 
for sanitary purposes. Between 1899 1906 Rs. 6000 

were expended from District funds on the construction of 14 
new wells and the repair of 25 existing ones. About 
Rs. 2500 have been laid out from Government funds in the 
construction of 8 new wells in ryotwari villages. 

192, The total value of the Provincial civil buildings borne 
on the books of the Public 'Works 
Department is about Rs. 3 lakhs and 

their maintenance charges amount to Rs. ' 7800 per 
annum. The principal buildings are : — the District court- 
house in two separate blocks erected in 1821 at a cost 
of Rs. 56,200; the church at Chhindwara erected in the 
same year at a cost of Rs. 12,900 ; the cemetery enclosed in 
1854 at a cost of Rs. 3900 ; the tahsil buildings at Chhindwara 
and Sausar erected in 1865 at a cost of Rs. 6500 and 7000 
respectively ; the District jail, an old building of the native 
government which with subsequent enlargements represents 
a total capital cost of Rs. 87,000 ; the Deputy Commissioner’s 
bungalow purchased in 1888-89 for Rs. 6000 ; the circuit 
house constructed in 1903 at a cost of Rs. 8100 ; and the 
police lines costing Rs. 33,600. 

193. The sanctioned strength of the police force in 1905 
was 323 officers and men. This figure 
included a District Superintendent of 
Police, 2 Inspectors, 6 Sub-Inspectors, 49 head -constables, 
and 265 constables, of whom 3 were mounted. There 


Police. 
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was no Railway policS. The ordinary reserve consists of 8 
heM-constables and 65 constables. The proportion of police 
engaged in the prevention and detection of crime in 1905 
was one to every 14 square miles and 1263 persons. The 
cost of the police in this year was Rs. 57,000. About half 
of the men are enlisted from the District and the other half 
from other Districts of the Province and from Upper India. 
In 1905 the force contained 69 Brahmans, 88 Muhammadans, 
23 Rajputs and 13 Marathas. Of the officers 14 were 
BrAhmans and 25 Muhammadans. The District contains 8 
Station-houses and 19 outposts. The Station-houses are 
located at Chhindwara, Umreth, Chhindi, Amarwara and 
Chauraiyin the Chhindv/ara tahsil, and Sausar, Bichhua, and 
Pandhurna in the Sausar tahsil. The jagirdars had their 
own police till ist April 1902, when the jagir area was 
brought under regular District administration. 

194, Prior to the 30 years* settlement kotwars were as 
„ much Government as mere village 

servants, but it was then decided 
that they should be merely the servants of the proprietors, 
and that the latter would be held responsible for the 
due reporting of crime. In addition to his ordinary duties 
the kotwAr was the referee in many cases of dispute, and the 
custodian of village boundaries. At the last land-revenue 
settlement of the District the arrangements for maintaining 
kotwArs were revised and cash payments substituted for 
grain dues as fgy as possible. Grain payments are, however, 
retained in the Khamarpani and Ambara groups of Sausar, 
and the Umreth and Aser groups of Chhindwara and in 
other poor villages, where the remuneration in cash 
would have been insufficient for the kotwar. The revised 
arrangements necessitated the reduction of the number 
of kotwArs by 70, not wholly owing to amalgamation 
of villages, but partly to the reduction of an unnecessarily 
large staff in certain large villages. The grain dues were 
taken at three kuros of grain per plough, worth 12 to 14 
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annas. There are fn all 1336 kottvSrs in the khaha 
villagfes, 868 in the Chhindwara tahsil and 468 in tiae ' 
S^usar tahsil. Of these, 756 are remunerated by cash 
payments, whilst 580 receive their dues in kind. The total 
estimated remuneration amounts to Rs. 42,000 or an average 
of nearly Rs. 32 per annum per kotwar. In addition to this 
the kotwArs usually receive the hides of cattle dying within 
the village boundaries, although under the record of rights 
the owners of cattle are given the option of taking them. 
A good many kotwars hold some mahua trees as a recog- 
nised part of their remuneration, and where there is a bazar 
the kotwars usually receive bazar dues (known as ughai) 
and their doing so was not interfered with by the Settlement 
Officer. The amounts of such dues have never, however, 
been fixed by authority, nor are they legally recoverable. In 
the Sausar tahsil the kotwars arc ail Mehras by caste, but 
in the Chhindwara tahsil there are also Pardhans and 
Katias. Service by different members of a family in rota- 
tion has been discouraged. The arrangements as to kotwars 
in the jagirs were for the first time formally recorded in 
1904 and 326 kotwars have been recognised for the whole 
>jagir area of 530 villages. Kotwars in the jagirs are 
appointed by the Deputy Commissioner on the nomination 
of the jagirdar concerned. 

195. Chhindwara has a fourth-class District jail with 
accommodation for 92 male and 3 
female prisoners, exclusive of hospital, 
and solitary cells, under the management of the Civil 
Surgeon. The subordinate staff consists of a jailor, an 
assistant jailor, and 14 warders including head-warders. 
The daily average number of prisoners has steadily fallen 
during the last four years, having been as i^llows : — igo2y 
70; igoj^ 66; igo4y 52; igos^ 40. The average cost of 
maintenance per head has increased from Rs. 68 in 1902 to 
Rs. 140 in 1905, partly owing to the decrease in numbers. - 
The manufacture of aloe fibre is the staple industry of the^^ 
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jail, which will nof improbably be shortly reduced to the 
Imrel of a subsidiary jail. 

196. The recent progress of education in the ChhindwAra 
District is shown by the following 
statistics: — 


Education. 


Year. 

No. of Schools. 

Scholars. 

1880-81 


1749 

1890-gi 

37 

2181 

. 1900-01 

57 

3094 

1904-05 

72 

5195 

1905-06 

80 

5720 


The highest education given in the District is up to the 
middle school standard ; there are two English schools 
at Chhindwara, a municipal school with 149 scholars, and 
one aided Mission school with 58 scholars. There are 
5 vernacular middle schools at Sausar, Pandhurna, 
Mohgaon, Lodhikhera and Mohkher, of which 3 have train- 
ing classes "attached to them for preparing candidates for 
the teachers’ certificate examination. The number of pri- 
mary schools is 73 with 4702 scholars. Seven aided schools 
containing 237 scholars are maintained by the Swedish 
Mission and two unaided schools by private persons. The 
District has only 5 girls’ schools, three at Chhindwara, one 
at Umreth, and one at Chaurai, with a total of 167 scholars. 
Of these four are supported by the Swedish Mission aided 
by a Government grant and one is a purely Government 
institution started at Chhindwara in October 1905. The 
percentage of the total number of scholars including girls to 
those of school-going age is 9-3, and of boys only, 18*5. At 
the census of 1901 the District stood tenth in respect of the 
literacy of its population, 45 per thousand males being able 
to read and write. Only 214 females were returned as 
-literate. Among the Muhammadans, the proportion of male 
■ literates was 156 per thousand. The expenditure on educa- 
tion increased from Rs. 12,000 in 1891-92 to Rs. 26,000 
... 
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in 1902-03, Rs. 32,000 in 1904-05 ancf 39,000 in 1905-06. 
In the year 1905-06 Rs. 20,000 were contributed to th 5 s 
purpose from Provincial funds, Rs. 8000 from local funds, 
Rs. 3000 from municipal funds and Rs. 7500 from other 
sources. The District is under the Inspector of Schools, 
Nerbudda Circle, and has one Deputy Inspector of Schools. 
Chhindwara has a printing* press, using* Hindi and English 
type. 

197. The District has live dispensaries including a main 

dispensary and police hospital at 
Chhindwara, branch dispensaries at 
Sausar and Pandhurna and a mission dispensary at 
Amarwara. The Chhindwara dispensary has accommo- 
dation for 16 inpatients and those of Sausar and 
Pandhurna for three and two, respectively. The mission 
dispensary at Amarwara has four beds. In 1905, 242 indoor 
patients and 23,172 outdoor patients w^erc treated at these 
dispensaries, the daily average number of in and outdoor 
patients being 9 and 188 respectively. The average income 
of the public dispensaries during the decade ending 1901 
from Provincial and local funds and public subscriptions 
was Rs. 5000 and in 1905 Rs. 12,000. The latter figure 
includes Rs. 5600 on account of the Pandhurna dispensary, 
the greater part of which was collected for the dispensary 
building. This is still under construction, the dispensary 
having been opened in temporary quarters in 1905. The 
dispensary will bear the name of Seth Narayan Das, 
who contributed Rs. 4000 towards it. The building for the 
Victoria Hospital or main dispensary at Chhindwara was 
erected in 1903 at a cost of Rs. 18,000, of which Rs. 6000 
were received from the Victoria Memorial fund, in addition 
to Rs. 2000 for instruments. 

198. Vaccination is only compulsory in the municipal ’ 

towns of Chhindwara, Sausar, and 
VaccinaUon. jil , j • 

Pandhurna and the some time muni- , 

cipalities of Lodhikhera and Mohgadn, but is carried on ; 
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throughout the District in the open season. The staff 
consists of a native Superintendent and 10 vaccinators. 
The cost of the operations in 1905-06 was Rs. 2200^ 
The number of successful primary vaccinations in ^1890-91 
was 12,000 or 33 per thousand of population; 1111900-01, 
10,000 or 24 per thousand ; and in 1905-06, 16,000 or 

39 per thousand, the highest figure yet attained. The 
number of secondary vaccinations in this year was 517, 
It was formerly very much higher, but the vaccinator 
had been in the habit of re-vaccinating every mother who 
brought her child to be vaccinated and this practice had to 
be checked. 

i9:j. A veterinary dispensary was opened at Chhindwara 
in April 1905. It is maintained by the 
Veterinaryy dispen- district Council with a contribution 
of Rs. 300 per annum from the 
Chhindwara municipality. No charge is made for the 
treatment t)f animals. During the first year 201 animals 
were treated and the total expenditure incurred amounted 
to Rs. 1000. Since 1906 a second veterinary assistant has 
been attached to the dispensary for touring purposes. 
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GAZETTEER OF TAHSILS, JAGIRS, TOWNS, 
IMPORTANT VILLAGES, RIVERS AND HILLS. 

Almod Jagir. — A jagir lying in the valley to the south of 
the Mahadeo range and extending to the hills south of this. 
Though lying in the valley the surface is much brpken up by 
small hills, and the country is of a rvigged description. The 
area is 89 square miles and the jAgir contains 29 villages, of 
which 3 are uninhabited. Almod gives its name to a geolo- 
gical group of the Gondwana system of rocks, consisting of 
sandstones with a few carbonaceous shales. The jagirdar’s 
residence is a few miles outside the estate at his mukasa 
village Jamundhunga in the open lands of Partabgarh- 
Pagara. The Almod and Bhardagarh jagirs were once unit- 
ed. One^ family tradition states that an ancestor of the 
family broke up a combination of hill chiefs who were hos- 
tile to the Raja of Dcogarh ; he sent his son, who worked 
for one of the chiefs and proposed for the hand of his 
daughter. But at the meeting which was arranged for the 
betrothal, the hill chiefs party was attacked and overcome, 
and the others became so demoralised that their force was 
soon broken up. As a reward for his services this ancestor 
was given a jagir of 92 villages, and at his death these 
were divided into the Almod, Bhardagarh and Bhandi-Motur 
jagirs, of which the two first remain. The present jagirdSr 
is Ajmer Sha and he is about 30 years old. The family is 
connected by marriage with that of Partabgarh-Pagara, in 
, which estate the jagirdar of Almod has two villages. The 
population o^ the jagir in 1901 was 3000 persons and has 
declined very slightly in the last twenty years. Of the total 
area only 6000 acres or 25 per cent, are occupied for cultiva- 
tion and of the remainder gooo are recorded as tree-forest. 
The principal crops are kodon-kutki and the pulses urad 
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and mGng. The villagfes are gfenerally hilly and the soil is 
poor, but the estate has valuable timber forests. Twelve 
villagfes of the jAgir are held tnukdsa or free of revenue, most 
of these having* been allotted for the maintenance of the re- 
latives of the family. Four villages of the Almod jagir lie 
in the HoshangAbad District. Two annual fairs are held at 
Nagadwari, a village of the estate, in the months of Shrawan 
(July-August) and Baisakh (May-June) and the jagirdar was 
in the habit of levying a cess from the pilgrims who attended 
these. This tax was abolished in 1874 and a stipend of 
Rs. 170 annually as compensation was paid to the jagirdar, a 
half of which , or Rs. 85-7-6 is continued to his successor. 
The voluntary offerings of the pilgrims are still however an 
important source of income to the estate. The takoli pay- 
able to Government was fixed at Rs. 125 at last settlement, 
the income of the estate being then estimated at Rs. 3000 
annually. In 1905-06 the income was Rs. 5000. The 
estate has been under rhe management of the Court of 
Wards since 1903 on account of debt. A consolidated loan 
of Rs. 20,000 was taken to pay off the claims of the jSgir- 
dSr’s creditors and this has been reduced to Rs. 17,000. 
There is a police outpost at Gof. 

Bariam-Pagara Jagir.*— A jagir of the Hoshangabad 
District of which two villages lie in Chhindwara. 

Batkagarh Jagir. — This jagir adjoins the Narsinghpur 
District to the north and the Sonpur jagir to the south. Its 
area is 275 square miles. The country is very hilly and con- 
sists of the rugged broken ground, extending from the hill- 
range which forms the base of the jagirs, to the northern 
edge of the Satpura plateau abutting on the Nerbudda valley. 
From the nature of the country the soil is poor and the cul- 
tivation consists chiefly of rain crops. This f*s a favourite 
locality for dahia or patch cultivation. The jdgirdSr lives at 
KhApa. The family is related to that of the Gond RAjAs of 
Deogarh and the jSgir is of long standing. At the begin- 
ning of the century it is recorded of Kesho Rao the jSgirdar ■ 
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that ‘ From his rel^ionship to the Gond Raj3. he was always 
attendance on the MarathS Sobahdars of the Province, 
His duties were continued, and it was requisite, besides 
confirmings his lands to him to provide some additional 
allowances for him.’ Kesho Rao died in 1831 and was 
succeeded by his cousin Bakhat Singh. Bakhat Singh assist^ 
ed in putting down Tantia Topi in 1858-59 and his services 
were acknow’ledged by Government. His son Gopal Singh 
succeeded in 1862-63 was succeeded by his son Bipat ShS, 

the present jagirdar, in 1906. Bipat Sba is about 20 years 
old. The family is said to have come from Gannorgarh in 
Bhopal territory and judging from its genealogy probably 
immigrated to Chhindwara in the seventeenth century. In 
1901 the population was 6804, having decreased by 34 per 
cent, during the previous decade. The density is only 25 
persons per square mile. The jagir contains 98 villages, of 
which 22 are uninhabited. Of the total area 30,000 acres or 
27 per cent, are occupied for cultivation, the cropped area 
being 19,000 acres. Nearly half the whole surface of the 
jagir is covered by tree-forest, and the income is largely 
derived from the forests, which contain valuable teak,^«/and 
*shisham i^Dalbergta laiifolia) timber. The jagir is linked to 
the Chhindwara-Narsinghpur road by a good fair-weather 
road from Khapa to Harrai. Of the whole estate 16 villages 
are held on mukdaa or revenue-free tenure, having been 
allotted for the dowry of female relatives, for service, and 
as religious grants. The jagirdar receives the income from 
grazing and from the sale proceeds of timber from these vil- 
lages. The takoli was fixed at Rs. 30 in 1874, and was 
raised to Rs. 494 at last settlement. The jagirdar receives 
no stipend from Government. At settlement the income of 
the estate wa^ found to be nearly Rs, j[6,ooo, which has been 
reduced to Rs. 13,000 by resumption of the excise revenue. 
In 1905-06 the income was Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 5000 
were derived from forests. In ten villages superior 
and inferior proprietors co-exist. The estate was taken 
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under Court of Wards manag-ement 1905 owing to the 
incapacity of the present jagirdAr’s brother Pran Sha. Th^ 
liabilities were ascertained at Rs. 21,000. A primary school 
at Khapa is maintained by the District Council, and a post 
office and police outpost are also located here. Khclpa is 44 
miles from Chhindwara. 

Bel River. — A river which rises in the Betol District and 
flowing to the east forms for some distance the boundary 
between Chhindwara and BetOl, subsequently passing into 
Chhindwara to join the Kanhan. Its name is probably 
derived from bel a creeper, and symbolises its winding 
course. 

Berdi. — A village in the Sausar tahsil about two miles 
from Sausar with a population of about 2700 persons. A 
number of moneylenders reside in Berdf and a large market 
is held here on Fridays during the open season. About 
1000 head of cattle are brought for sale weekly. Gomls or 
bags of coarse cotton cloth for carrying grain are also sold 
and iCidtis or carpets made of pieces of the same cloth sewn 
together. After carrying their grain the cultivators wear 
their gofiu as an overcoat during the cold weather. The 
village has a primary school and a branch post office. A 
small sum is raised for purposes of sanitation under Section 
145 A of the Land Revenue Act. It is held on quit-rent by 
the Chitnavis family. 

Bhardagarh Jagir. — The most westerly of the jagirs, 
lying along the ridge to the south of the Mahadeo range and 
adjoining the Betcd District. Its total area is 120 square 
miles. The Kanhan river rises in this jagir. A sanad for 
the estate was granted to the ancestor of the present 
proprietor in 1820, but at the settlement of 1867 pro- 
prietary right was granted in equal shartf*s to his two 
grandsons Bakhat Sha and Lubhan Sha. Subsequently 
in 1879 Ajab Sha, son of Bakhat Sha, was recognised 
as jagirdar of the whole estate. In view of the sanad 
declaring the elder branch as sole proprietors, an allotment of 
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fths of the forest rwenue from the villag-es held by the other 
branch was made to him by agreement in the family and 
the forests are managed jointly. Fourteen villages of the. 
proper jagirdar’s share are held by his relatives, and in these 
the jagirdar receives ^t/lis of the forest revenue, excluding 
^arra, mahuH Hnd r/i/ronj? which are enjoyed by the 7 m/kt 7 s^ 
ciMrs, The^'^ have been assessed with iakoll payable to the 
jagirdar. The present jagJrdar, Holkar Sha, is the son of 
Ajab Sha. He lives at Tekadhana or Panjra (population 309), 
and is a shrewd man of business. He is about 36 years old. 
He lives simply and lends money to his cultivators in order 
to prevent professional moneylenders from getting* a 
footing in the estate. The population in 1901 was 2756, 
having increased by 13 per cent, during the previous 
decade. The density is only 23 persons per square 
mile and the jagir has 40 villages, of which 5 are uninhabited. 
Of the total area only 7500 acres or a sixth are occupied 
for cultivation and more than half the surface of the estate 
is covered by tree-forest. Only 3000 acres are under crop, 
the principal crops being kodon-kutki and gram. Although 
the forests contain a considerable quantity of teak, it is 
Tittle worked at present. The surface road from Chhind- 
wara to BetCil passes through the jagir. Tekadh.ana is 
60 miles from Chhindwara. In 1895 the income was found 
to be Rs. 5000, but of this sum nearly Rs. 2000 were 
derived from excise, which has since been resumed. 
In 1905-06 the receipts were Rs. 3400. The bulk 
of the receipts are derived from the forests. The 
takoll fixed at last settlement was Rs. 178. A stipend was 
granted to the jagirdar as commutation for a tax on 
pilgrims and in 1874 was ruled that Rs. 85 should be paid 
to the then incumbent and a half to his successors. The 
present jagirdar receives Rs. 21 only, as a quarter of this 
sum, the other quarter going to the shareholders. 

Chawalpani. — A village in the PagSra jagir of the Chhind- 
wdra tahsil, about 64 miles from Chhindwara. The village 
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contains two hot and cold sulphur spring’s. There is a 
temple of Mahadeo and a small fair is held annually in 
.Kartik. The village has a primary school for boys, a 
police outpost and a branch post office. 

Chhindwara Tahsil^ — The northern tahsil of the District,, 

lying between 21^46' and 22° 40' N. 

Description. j oo / « r. i . . 

and 78® 10' and 79^ 24' K. The tahsil 

consists of an upland plateau broken by small hills which 
forms the malguzari tract or that held on ordinary proprie- 
tary tenure, and of a mass of higher hill and forest country 
forming the estates of nine jagirdars - or hereditary chief- 
tains. The area of the tahsil is 3528 square miles or 76 
per cent, of that of the District. The jagirs cover 1597 
square miles or 45 per cent, of the tahsil area. To the 


south a somewhat arbitrary line running along the top of 
the j^hiiis or passes of the Satpuras separates Chhind- 
wAra from the Sausar tahsil. The east of the khfilsa area 


consists of a black-soil wheat plain running north and south 
from the Seoni-Chhindwara road. In the centre a sandy 
pl.ain stretches round Chhindwara and to the west the 
country is poor and hilly. The boundary between the 


jAgirs and the khiilsa area forms nearly a straight line 
running from east to west with a slight trend to the south. 
The jagir estates include a tract about 75 miles long and on 
the average about 30 miles broad, lying more or less parallel 
to the Nerbudda valley which bounds them to the north. 


The southern base and most prominent feature of the area 
is a solid range of hills about 8 miles broad and more than 
3000 feet high, running along its whole length. The central 
and northern parts are less uniform. On the east, the south- 
ern range extends northwards, by a broken mass of hills at 


^ The descriptive section above is taken from Mr^ Montgomerie’s 
Tahsfl Report. 

® There are nine estates* of which nearly the whole area is 
included in the District, and also a small part of BariAm-Pagara* 
the bulk of which belongs to Hoshangabad. 
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a lower levels to* the ridg-es which form the boundary 
between the Nerbudda valley and the Satpura plateau. 
The north-west is occupied by the Pachmarhi plateau, 
now in the Hoshang’abad District, which is of the same 
elevation as the northern ridg-e, and is divided from it by 
a deep valley. This depression, checked by one cross 
rang-e of hills, curves northwards through the centre of the 
tract, and curls right round to the north of the Pachmarhi 
plateau. The Denwa river comes with it from south to 
north, and only ridges of hill divide the tract on the north 
from the Nerbudda valley. The jagir area may thus be 
described as an oblong block of hill cut through on the 
north-west by a valley of horse-shoe shape. 

The population of the tahsil was 286,779 persons in 1901 


Population. 


as against 287,043 in 1891 and 262,090 
in 1881. The increase between 1881 


and 1891 was 9*4 per cent., while during the last decade the 


populatioft declined by o'l per cent. The decline however 
was confined to the jagirs, which lost by nearly 12 per 
cent., while in the khftha the population increased by 3^ 
^per cent. Immigration from the jagirdari into the khalsa 
area in 1897 probably contributed to this result. In 1901 


the density of population was 81 persons per square mile, 
being 117 for the malguzari and 38 for the jagir area. The 


malguzari tract is slightly more populous than Sausar. 


The tahsil has one town, Chhindwara, and 1508 villages 
according to the village lists, of which 123 are unin- 
habited. The jagirs contain 556 villages. In 1901 only one 
village, Mohkher (2160), had a population of more than 2000 
persons and sixteen villages had more than 1000 persons. 
Lodhis, Kurmis and Raghuvansis are the most important 
cultivating c 5 stes, while Gonds and Ahirs are the most nu- 
merous. The Bhoyars are reputed the best cultivators in the 
District. Many Kaldrs have now also taken to agriculture. 
The Telis trade in forest and field produce and cultivate 
through their servants. KSyasths reside chiefly in the eastern 
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part of the tahsil where they own a dumber of villag-es. 
Their relations with their tenants are not always happy. 

In the malguzari area good black soil covers about a 

Agriculture. quarter of the cultivated acreage and 

the moderate soil tnorand II a fifth. 
The remainder consists of inferior soils. In the jSgirs the 
land is generally very light and sandy, but small blocks 
of good soil occur in the Denwa valley and on the Harrai 
plateau. Of the m.'ilguzari area 382 square miles or 20 
per cent, of the total are occupied by Government forest 
and another 304 square miles or 16 per cent, by tree-forest 
or scrub jungle and grass in private hands. In the jagirs 
the forest area is 654 square miles or 41 per cent, of the 
total. A proportion of 68 per cent, of the malguij.qri village 
area was occupied for cultivation in 1905-06 as against 60 
per cent, at settlement. In the jagirs the proportion of 
occupied area was 33 per cent. The total cultivated area of 
the tahsil in 1905-06 was 824,000 acres, including 197,000 
acres in the jagirs. The settlement statistics of cropping 
do not include the jagirs. The net cropped area of the kJutlsa 
was 472,000 acres at settlement and in 1905-06 had increased 
to nearly 541,000 acres or by 15 per cent. The statistics of 
cropping during the last five years for the tahsil as a whole 
are shown on the following page. 

Spring crops are grown almost solely on the level Chaurai 
plateau to the east. The area under cotton increased from 
3000 acres at settlement to 24,000 in 1905-06. The acreage 
of sugarcane on the other hand declined from 3x00 to 1400 
acres during the same period, while at the 30 years’ settle- 
ment more than 5000 acres were grown with this valuable 
crop. The cropping is much more varied than in Sausar, 
Chhindwara having nearly the whole of the whect and kodon- 
kutki grown in the District besides a fair proportion of juSr 
and a little cotton. In 1905*06 second crops were grown on 
8000 acres, and 6400 acr^s were irrigated from wells in the 
crystalline soil. 
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The demand for land revenue in the Wkalsa area at the 30 

years* settlement was Rs. 1*16 lakh;^ 
Land revenue. . ^ ^ . 

and fell at 62 per cent, of the total 

assets. It was raised at the recent settlement to Rs. 1*73 
lakhs, g^iving- an increase of Rs. 55,000 or 47 per cent, 
on the revenue immediately prior to revision. The revised 
revenue fell at 53 per cent, of the assets, which amounted 
to Rs. y‘28 lakhs, the cash rental being Rs. 2-36 lakhs. 
The demand for cesses was Rs. 26,000 in 1904-05, but 
the abolition of the patwAri cess and the Additional Rate 
has reduced this figure to Rs. 11,000. The tahsil has 59 
ryotwari villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 2746. The jagir 
estates were not regularly settled, but the takoU payable by 
them was fixed at Rs. 6817 including Rs. 3728 on account 
of cesses. At the 30 years* settlement the tahsil was divided 
into the following six parganas for assessment purposes : — 
ChhindwSra, Mohkher, Chaurai, Amarwara, Umreth and 
Aser. At last settlement the assessment groups were formed 
by subdivision of the parganas with slight modifications in 
the following manner. The Chaurai pargana was split into 
the Chaurai group (67 villages) to the north and the Samas- 
wara group (64) to the south ; the Amarwara pargana 
into the AmarwAra group (79) to the north and the Singori 
group (57) to the south ; the Chhindwara pargana became 
the Chhindwara group with 124 villages ; the Mohkher 
pargana was divided into Chand (74) on the east and Moh- 
kher (100) on the west ; the Umreth pargana included the 
Khursan group (29) in the extreme north, the Dalka group 
(54) also to the north, and the Umreth group (158) in the 
centre and south ; while the Aser pargana became the Aser 
group of 1 15 villages. The average rent-rate per acre for 
the malguzari area was R. 0-8-6 as against^ R. o-i 2-a in 
Sausar. The revenue rate was R. 0-5-0. The most highly 
assessed groups were ChAnd and Chaurai with rent-rates 
of R. 0-12-7 and R. 0-12-1 respectively. In Mohkher, 
Chhindwara and SamaswAra the rate was more than 
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8 annas an acre anS in the remaining* groups less than 8 


fitnnas. 


Miscelirineous. 


The tahsU is divided into four Revenue Inspectors’ circles 
with headquartcts at Linga, LJmreth, 
Amarwara and Chaurai, and into loi 
patwaris’ circles. It has four police station-houses with 
headquarters at Chhindwara, Chaurai, Amarwara and 
Umreth and 11 outposts. 


Chhindwara Town — The headquarters to\yn of 

District, situated in 22“ a* N. and 
Chhindwara Town. , 

7 ^ 57 on the Bodn stream, which 

is an affluent of the Kulbehra. Chhind wara is 8a m iles 
f r o ni r d and 82 miles from Plparia on the 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. A branch narrow- 
gauge line of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway from Neinpur 
junction was opened in 1905, and Chhindwara is 162 
miles by rail from Gondia, 243 miles from Nagpur and 
763 miles from Bombay. The sj^ainds on^..AbJS..„.gp^P 

Satpui^ jJiateau at an elevation of 2200 fr?et, and is 
surrou^ed by a fertile tract of cultivated land, inter- 
spersed with mango groves and flanked by ri?nges of low 
Jiiills. The soil is a light gravel, drying quickly, and 
with a comparatively lii'ht rainfall the climate is markedly 
salubrious and pleasant. The name is derived from the 
chhind or date-palm tree. The population was 9736 
persons in 1901, 8973 in 1891 and 8220 in i8Si. In 1901 
the p >pulation included 2856 Muhammadans, 239 Jains and 
380 Christians. Chhindwara is said to have been founded 
by one Ratan Raghuvansi. who came from Ajodhya, the 
modern Faizabad, and killed the Gaoli chief who owned the 
tract. He then let loose a goat and on the place where it 
lay down, buil^ a house, burying the goat alive beneath the 
foundations. A platform has been erected on the spot 
where the goat is supposed to have been buried, and it is 
worshipped as the tutelary deity of the town. Thejtow^ 

c ontain s the ruins of a mud fo rt and inside it is an old stone 
14 
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house which is supposed to have been tHat of Ratan Rag-hu- 
vansi. A military force was quartered at Chhindwara pre- 
vious to the Mutiny, and it was used for a short period as a * 
sanitarium for the Kamptee garrison. The town is traversed 
by the NAgpur road separating the civil station on the west 
from the native town on the east. The civil station extends 
for a distance of nearly two miles and is in parts 
well-wooded. Another main road traverses the town 
leading from the District office to the railway station. A 
circular road also runs round it passing by the hill of 
Dharamtekri. The Lai bag and Ashburnec tanks have each 
an area of about 15 acres, the latter bearing the name of the 
Deputy Commissioner, Captain Ashburner, under whose^ 
supervision the stone embankments and flights of steps were 
constructed in 1867. Near the tank to the east is a mango- 
grove containing some Hindu temples and a small well, 
which gives an unfailing supply of water when others run 
dry. To the east by the railway station runs the ChauhAri 
stream, and by this is a well and a temple of Maliadeo below 
the level of the ground. A small religious gathering is held 
here on the day after the Pola festival. In the Golganj 
quarter are some Jain temples. The Golganj market, with 
its two large gateways, was built by Captain Montgomery, 
who administered the District under the regency of Sir 
Richard Jenkins (1818-1830). Chhindwara was created a 
municipality in 1867, and the average municipal receipts for 
the decade ending 1901 were Rs. 13,000, from which they 
increased to Rs. 17,000 in 1903-04 and Rs. 40,000 in 1905-06. 
Octroi 'is the principal head of receipt^ There is a pottery 
industry and the vessels made here have a local reputation. 
Other industries are the manufacture of ornaments of zinc, 
brass and bell-metal, and of leather mots ore, large buckets 
for drawing water. On the outskirts are a number of vege- 
table gardens, and potatoes are exported to Seoni and 
Nagpur. There are no waterworks and the water-supply . ' 
is obtained from the wells and tanks already mentibhed. 
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The' town is a centre for the local trade, and markets for the 
•ale of cattle, grain and timber are held on different days of 
the week. The construction of the railway and the opening 
of the co.al and manganese mines have caused an increase 
of trade. A grain-market is being built near the railway 
station. The area of the municipality is 738 acrej/^ of which 
312 are naBiU or Government property, and the remainder 
form che village of Chhindwara, held by several proprietors. 
The educational institutions comprise municipal, English 
middle and primary schools for boys, a Government girls* 
school, and an English middle school for boys and primary 
schools for boys and girls maintained by the Swedish 
Mission. The number of pupils in the two middle schools 
was 160 in 1906. There is a main dispensary and a police 
hospital, and a veterinary di5>pcnsary has also been opened, 
A town hall is under construction and will cost Rs. 20,000, 
and a new building for the niiddle school is also projected. 
The town^ has the usual District and tahsil headquarter 
offices and a public garden in charge of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. 

Chicholi. — A large village in the Sausar tahsil on the 
*road from Nagpur to Betiil about 47 miles south of Chhind- 
"wara. Its area is nearly 6000 acres and the population in 
I go I was nearly 1900 persons as against more than 2300 
in 1891. The village contains one of the reputed 
tombs of Sheikh Farid, a well-knovrn Muhammadan saint in 
the Central Provinces. The people worship at it on Thurs- 
days and Fridays, and a small religious gathering is held on 
the 6th day of Phagun (January-February). A Fakir, who 
is in charge of the shrine, receives a small allowance from 
Government. , Chicholi also contains a well-known banyan 
tree, spreadingg over an area of more than two acres. The 
residents are mainly Marathas and Bhoyars. The village 
has a primary school, a police outpost, and a post office. 

Deogarh.-^A village and hill fortress in the Chhindwara 
tahsil, situated on the southern range of the Satpuras about 
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24 miles south-west of ChhindwAra, and £ome 13 miles from 
Umranala on the Nagpur road. The village now contains, 
only about 200 persons, but the traces of wells and tanks 
show that the former city must have extended over a large 
area. Between one and two miles from the village stand 
the walls of the old fortress, enclosing the summit of a hill 
about half a mile in length and 150 to 200 yards wide, with 
a sheer descent of some 700 yards to the valleys lying on 
each side of it. To the south the view extends for about 
twenty miles to the valley of the Kanhan, while on the other 
sides lie adjoining hill-ranges. The appearance of the walls 
from the approach to the hill is ve'v picturesque. The chief 
buildings within the fortress arc the Nagarkh.lna or gateway 
of the former residence witli a domed roof ; the seat of 
justice, a stone chair formerly surmounted by a canopy ; and 
the Badal Mahal or cloud palace, an octagonal room with a 
domed roof and a mosque to the rear of it. There are also 
the remains of some stone cisterns According to the local 
tradition the fort was constructed by the Gaoli kings, Ransur 
and Ghansur, but the present buildings are Muhammadan in 
style and may no doubt be attributed to Bakht Buland, the 
first Deogarh prince of importance, who lived about 1700 A. d. 
and visited Dcllii. All the buildings except the arches are 
of brick. Be'ow the hill near the village is a grave yard 
containing the tombs of several of the Gond kings. Jatba’s 
tomb is in a separate position at a little distance. At the 
head of the valley, runningto the south-east, a wall was built 
to protect the town from invasion on that side. A liumber of 
custard-apple trees grow i 1 the fortress, and the open space 
of the interior is covered by r/?sa grass i^Andropogon Schoen- 
anthiis). The proprietor of the village is a Muhammadan. 

G.l 3 gri — V sn dl village in the SaU|^ar tahsil, a 

mile from Mohgaon, with a population of about 20J per- 
sons. Close to the village is a fall of the Jam river, over 
loo feet in height, and a small fair is held here on the day of 
Shivratrl. T.u proprietor is a Pai.iwal Brahman. 
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Gorakhg^hat Jagir. — The very small Gorakhghat jAgir lies 
•iicar the northern edge of the hill-rangfe which forms the 
base of the jagirs between Partabg-aih and Almod, and 
commands the Gorakh pass on the way to Pachmarhi. It 
has an area of 15 square mites and contains only 5 villages. 
Sir R. Temple stated that the jagirdar was one of the here- 
ditary guardians of Mahadeo’s shrine at Pachmarhk The 
original tenure was a service one, and a sanad given in 1820 
states that the business of the jagirdiir was to keep the 
northern passes free of bad characters. The population in 
1901 was only 600 persons, and about 1000 acres are under 
crop in the jagir. The name of the present jagirdar is Talan 
Sha, and he resides at the village of Chhalra. He is about 
27 years old. The family is connected by marriage with 
the jagirdar of Harrai. In 1895 the income was found to be 
Rs. 1400 excluding realisations from excise. In 1905-06 it 
was Rs. 1300. More than half the receipts are obtained 
from the forests of the estate. The takoll pjiid before 1820 
was Rs. 20. When in that year the jagirdar received a 
saiiad from the Resident on behalf of the Raja of Nagpur, 
the fakoli was remitted and a nominal payment (Sogad) of 
* honey, wax, spear-shafts and walking sticks was substituted. 
This was abolished in 1874, and at last settlement the iakoll 
fixed was Rs. 45. The Jagirdar receives a stipend of Rs. 21 
in lieu of the dues formerly imposed on pilgrims. The 
estate was taken over by the Court of Wards in 1895 
on the application of the owner, who was involved in 
debt. The debt has now been paid off and the estate is 
being released. 

Gorpani Jagir. — The easternmost ofthe jagirs still remain- 
ing in the District, lying on the border of the Seoni District 
and to the scmith-east of Harrai. It is a small estate with 
an area of 31 square miles and only ten villages. The 
villages of the jSgir lie along a hilly range and the country 
is rugged. The jSgirdars are Gonds of the Warkara tribe and 
were connected by marriage with the Deogarh Rajas ; they 
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have also intermarried with the BatkSg-arh family. The 
estate is said by the jag^irdar to have orig^inated in a grant ot 
Raja Raghuji I, but it is possible that the Marathas merely 
confirmed an existing tenure. The estate was not mentioned 
in Sir R. Jenkins* Report as one of the jagirs, and in 
1822, when sanc/ds were issued by the Resident to other 
jagirdars, Gorpani received only a takld or letter from the 
Superintendent of the District. The jagirdar’s possession 
of the estate is however recorded as of long standing, and in 
1867 the estate was treated as a recognised Jagir and Da 
Singh, who held up to the time of the last settlement, 
was constituted jagirdar. The present holder is his g-rand- 
son, Thakur Bapu Sha, whose age is about 24. He 
resides at Gorpani (population 378). The population of 
the jagir in 1901 was 1552 persons, having decreased 
by 25 per cent, during the previous decade. Of the 
total area, 9000 acres or 42 per cent, are occupied for 
cultivation and 5000 are under crop. Kodon and kutki 
are principally cultivated and a little wheat is grown. 
The income ascertained in 1895 was nearly Rs. 3000, 
including Rs, 600 on account of the excise monopoly 
subsequently resumed. In 1905-06 the income was 
Rs. 2000. The takoll payable to Government is Rs. 81. 
The jagirdar receives no stipend. The estate is not 
indebted. 


Harrai Jagir. — The Harrai jagir lies towards the west of 
the District on a plateau which con- 
Descriptive. nects the broad southern line of hill 

with the northern edge of the Satpura range. This plateau 
has better soil than is usual on the hills, and round Harrai 
Khas lie comparatively open and good villages. These are 
succeeded by hilly and jungly villages towards the edge of 
the estate. A portion of the jagir also lies below the 
Satpura passes, leading down to the valley of the Nerbudda* 
The area of Harrai is 281 square mites and it is the most 
important of all the estates. 
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The Harrai, Partabgarh-Pagfara and Sonpur jAgirs are the 
fragments of a single estate, Harrai, 
Histor>. which was held by one jTigirdar at the 

beginning of the century. The subsequent division was 
in effect a partition, and the three jagirs arc held by 
members of the same family. Mr. Montgomerie* gives 
the following account of it : — ‘ The age and origin of 
‘ the jagir cannot be definitely ascertained. A family record, 

‘ about 6o years old, which is in the possession of the Harrai 
‘ jagirdar, states that the family was connected with the Raja 
‘ of Saoligarh in tlie Nerbudda valley; that Narayan Rao, the 
‘ founder of the family, came to Deogarh and took service 
‘ with Jatba Sha, the first Good Raja, who gave him the village 
‘ Patpara, in the Umreth pargana. This village is still held. 

‘ The record states that Raja Bakht Huland granted to Jujhar 
‘ Sha, the grandson of Narayan Rao, the Harrai jagir on 
' ‘ condition of populating it, and encouraging traffic. The 
‘ Partabgarh pargana and the then uninhabited Sonpur- 
‘ DhanoraVduka were, according to the record, received two 
‘ generations later by Sangram Sha from Raja Raghuj 

* Bhonsla as a rew;ird for suppressing Muasi-Korka raids. 
•* The date of this grant would be about 1750 A.n. Sangram 

‘ Sha held the whole estate — Harrai, Partabgarh and Sonpur- 
‘ Dhanora— until his death. Of Sangram Sha’s seven sons the 
‘ eldest died without issue, and consequently the second son, 
‘ Fateh Sha, succeeded. He apparently held the whole estate 

* till his death. On his death the estate broke up. Fateh 
‘ Sha left, by his legitimate marriage, a son Jaswant Sha who 
‘ became the head of the family, but since he was a minor the 
‘ management passed into the hands of his uncle Chain Sha, 
‘ the ablest of Sangram Sha’s sons. Fateh Sha had a son 

* Rajba Sha, ^ho was actually older than Jaswant Sha, but 
‘ being the son of a less valid form of marriage, was not 
‘ recognised as the head of the family. He was enabled 


^ Settlement Report, p. *^4. 
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however by the strength and number bf his party in the 

* j^glr to detach PartSbgarh and to maintain his indepen- 
‘ dence during * the minority of Jaswant Sh5. Chain 

* Sh 5 was so far unfaiihful to his guardianship that he 
‘ permitted this usurpation and himself seized the 

* Sonpur-Dhanora taluka of his ward's inheritance, and 
♦during the disturbances of 1817-18 he seized Harrai 
‘itself. Inconsequence of the shelter afforded by the hill 
‘ chiefs to Appa Sahib in 1818 and their resistance to the 
‘ British force, Chai*^ Sha and Rajba Sha were deported to 
‘ Chanda, where they died. At the time of the settlement 
‘of T820, three interests existed, that of Jaswant Sha, the 
‘ legitimate head of the family, that of Rajba Sha, and that 
‘of Chain Sha. Jaswant Sha was in 1820 confirmed as 
‘ head of the family with possession of the Harrai jagir ; and 
‘ the Sonpur jAgir, consisting of the Sonpur and Dhanora 
‘ talukas, was conferred on Sone Sha, the son of Chain Sha, 
‘ But PartAbgarh was held direct until 1826. Then Captain 
‘ Montgomery, Superintendent of Affairs, Chhindwrira,recom- 
‘ mended that both Partabgarh and Sonpur be reunited to 
‘the main jagir under the headship of Jaswant Sha and that 
‘ then the Partabgarh jagir be granted to Rajba Sha's son 
‘ Ranjit Sha and the Sonpur jav'ir together with the Bamhni 
‘ taluka of Partabgarh be granted to the possessor Sone 
‘ Sha, son of Chain Sha, subject in each case to their being 

* held as from Jaswant Sha, the head of the family. At the 
‘same time it was proposed that the Mahuljhir, Chawalpani 
‘ and Khunia talukas of Partabgarh be granted to the three 
‘ sons of SangrAm Sha’s son Anand Sha, for maintenance in 
‘ subordination to Partabgarh. To these proposals the 
‘ Resident assented, and possession has since remained in 
‘ accordance with them. At the provisional ^settlement of 
‘ 1867 and in the grant of the 1874 saiiad^ no question arises 
‘ of Partabgarh PagAra and Sonpur being subordinate to 
‘ Harrai, These estates are therefore now treated as being 
‘ independent of Harrai.’ 
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The original Hafrai family has now split into wide ramifi- 
• cations, and Mr. Montgomerie drew up 

» gTenoalogry of them, beginning from 
the father of Sangram Sha, the first 
holder of the three jagirs. According to this, seventy of 
Sangram Sha’s descendants were living in 1895 and the 
family was divided into twelve branches, who held the three 
jagirs and various grants of estates and villages within them. 
Mardan Sha, the present owner of Harrai, is the grandson 
of the Jaswant Sha who was despoiled by his brother and 
uncle. In 1902, the line of Sone Sha, son of the wicked 
uncle Chain Sha to whom the Parlabgarh-Pagara jagir was 
awarded in 1826, became extinct, and Mardan Sha succeeded 
to it. He is now therefore the Jagirdar of Harrai and Par- 
tabgarh-PagSra. His age is 52 years. He keeps up a good 
deal of state and is said to be incurring debts in spite of 
having received a large cash balance with the Pagiira jagir 
in 1902. JHe manag;:‘S his estates satisfactorily, especially 
Harrai, with which he is better acquainted than with Pagara. 
The two estates are separated by the Batkagarh jilgir. He 
• has no son and his heir is a distant agnate, Thakur Madhu- 
ban Sha, a young man of limited education. His only 
daughter was married to the late jagirdar of Batkagarh and 
is a widow. The jagirdar lives at Harrai. 

The population of the Harrai jagir in 1901 was 10,289 
persons, having decreased by 14 per 
cent, during the previous decade. The 
villages about Harrai are in open coun- 
try, and the remainder are generally surrounded by forest. 
The density of population is 37 persons per square mile, and 
the jagir contains 94 villages, of which 4 are uninhabited. Of 
the total number of villages, 45 are held mnkdsa or on quit-rent 
either by other branches of the family or as religious grants 
or in lieu of service. Of the total area, 50,000 acres or 31 
per cent, are occupied for cultivation, and 59,000 acres are 


population and 
revenue. 
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covered by tree-forest. The cropped area is 28,000 .acres, 
the principal crop being kodon-kutki and the others wheat/* 
rice and pulses. The construction of the roads from Chhind- 
wara to Narsinghpur and Piparia, passing through the jagir, 
has enabled the forests to be exploited .and a considerable 
income is now derived from this source. The income of the 
estate in 1895 was found to be Rs. 15,000, excluding the 
receipts from excise, which have since been resumed. 
Forests and land revenue contributed about equally to the 
receipts. In 1905-061110 income amounted to Rs. 17,000. 
The takoh assessed is Rs. 693. The Jagirdar receives a grant 
of Rs. 3800 from Gov’ernment annually in lieu of the transit 
duties formerly levied. 

Harrai Village. — The headquarters of the Harrai jagir in 
the Chhindwara tahsil, 49 miles from Chhindwara. Its 
population in 1901 was 1600 persons as against 1800 in 
1891. The jagirdar resides in a fort about 300 years old 
lying outside the village. There is a fine mango grove here 
and a garden, and a tank was constructed in the famine of 
1897. The village has a primary school, a branch post 
office and a police outpost. An inspection bungalow has 
been erected. A weekly market is held on Tuesdays. 

Jam River. — A river which rises among the hills separat- 
ing Chhindwara and Betul about 4 miles from Taigaon on 
the road from Pandhurna to Multai. It flows to the east, 
passing the town of Pandhurna and joins the Kanhan near 
Lodhikheda after a course of about 50 miles. Its bed is 
rocky and deep and its current swift. There are waterfallisJ 
near Nilkanthi and Ghogri Khapa. 

Jamunia. — A village in the Chhindwara tahsil, ii miles 
from Chhindwara to the right of the Narsinghpur road. The 
village is close to the Pench river and a small# stream flows 
through Jamunia to join it. The population is about 400 
persons. A fair of some importance is held in Jamunia for 
the festival of Shivratri in February or March and lasts for 
15 days, the daily attendance being estimated at about 5006 
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persons. About 300 temporary shops are opened and cloth, 
iJang’les, toys, iron and metal vessels, carts, wheels, wooden 
furniture, saddles and other articles are broug^ht for sale. 
Cattle races are held and also an ag^ricultural exhibition, at 
which prizes are gi-ivcn by Government. In recent years some 
juari^shredders and maize-threshers have been distributed 
as prizes. People come from the surrounding' Districts to 
attend the fair. The village has a primary school for boys. 
The proprietor is a Raghuvansi. 

Kanban River. — A river which r ises in the Satpura hills iii^ 
the Bhardji^arh jagir and after bein g jo jiicd by the Bel flows 
south through the Chhindwara tahsil until it reaches the 
head of the southern Sfitpura range where it is diverted to 
the east. It then winds through a series of small hills 
passing close to the old fort of Dcogarh and crosses the 
Nagpur road at Ramakona, being* afterwards joined by the 
Jam near Lodhikhera, Near Sillori above Ramakona there 
is a small waterfall. It then flow’s south and cast into 
the Nagpur District, being crossed by railway and road 
bridges above Kamptee and joins the Waingan^a. The 
Pencil falls into the Kanban above K amp tee. The total 
liength of the river is nearly i( 5 o miles, of which above 70 lie 
within the Chhindw’ara District. Its width is from 450 to 
800 yards in the lower part of its course. During the height 
of the monsoon timber is floated from the Chhindw’ara forests 
down to Kamptee, but otherwise the river is not na- 
vigable. The bed of the river is rocky for the first 
fifty miles of its course, but after this it flows through 
a deep channel with a sandy bed and its banks are bare or 
covered with short scrub. At Ncri, a few miles below 
Kamptee, there is a short stretch ot alluvial land of extreme 
fertility in the^^river bed, but this is the only variation in its 
monotony of sand. In places the fields on its banks are 
fertilised by deposits of silt. The arhar grown on the banks 
of the Kanhan is said to have a specially soft and sweet 
flavour. 
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Kulbehra River. — A river which rises*at the junction of 
three small strearhs near Umreth, and flows east througCi 
the Chhindwara tahsil, crossing* the NAgpur road a few miles 
south of Chhindwara. It then turns to the south and joins 
the Pench near Chand after a winding course of more than 
SO miles. The bed of the tiver contains sandy stretches on 
which water-melons and cucumbers are grown. Two small 
fairs are held on its banks at Guraiya and Kalighat near 
LingA. The banks are generally high and bare of vegetation. 

Lodhikbera. — A large village in the Sausar tahsil, 38 
miles from Chhindwara and 5 miles to the cast of the Nagpur 
road The name means ‘ The village of the Lodhis’, but 
very few Lodhis now reside there. Its area is about 2000 
acres and the population was 4181 persons in 1901 as 
against 5160 in 1891. The village stands on a high bank 
of gravel soil above the Jam river and five flights of steps 
lead down to the river. Lodhikhera was formerly a more 
important place than at present, and up to 1898 was a muni- 
cipal town. Since that date a fund of Rs. 1200 an- 
nually has been raised and administered by a Sanitary 
Committee under the Village Sanitation Act. A dispensary 
which existed here has also been removed. Lodhikhera was' 
best known for a considerable brass-working industry, but 
this has declined on account of its unfavourable situation 
for trade at a distance from the railway and main roads. 
There are about a hundred houses of Kasars, but they are 
not prosperous, and many of the workers have migrated else- 
where. There is also a cotton hand weaving industry, but 
this too is declining. A weekly market is held on Tuesdays 
for cattle and general merchandise, but it is overshadowed by 
the neighbouring ba^ar of Ramakona. The village has a 
vernacular middle school with nearly 2.^0 pupils enrolled, a 
police outpost, a branch post office and a sarai. The roads 
are still maintained in good condition and are lighted with 
lamps at night. Lodhikhera is held on quit-rent by Raja 
Raghuji Rao Bhonsla. 
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Lonia Kalan — A villag-e in the Chhindwara tahsll about 
two miles from the Chand-Chaurai road on the Pench river. 
The population is about 700 persons and the proprietor is 
a Raghuvansi. There are hot and cold sulphur springs here 
in which people bathe, and the water is believed to be a 
preventive against eruptions of the skin. 

Mohgaon. — A large village in the Sausar tahsd, 37 miles 
from Chhindwara and 5 miles from Sausar by a village road. 
Its area is about 2400 acres and the population numbered 
5730 persons in 1901, as against 5565 in 1891- The town 
stands on both sides of the Silmpna or ‘snake’ stream. There 
are two old temples and the village has been identified 
with the Mohamagrama mentioned in a copper-plate grant 
of the Rashtrakata dynasty in the tenth century. The 
temple of Vithobii has an endowment fund in charge of 
the Government. The village is also known as Haveli Moh- 
gaon. It was the headquarters of a Marathii Subah or 
governor and a detachment of cavalry was stationed 
here- It the headquarters of the tah.^il up to 1865. 

The population includes a number of Muhamadans and Telis 
and some learned Brahmans. A fair is held at the time of 
the I >iwali festival at which the Ahirs perform the Mandhai 
or stick-dance. Up to 1901 Mohgaon was a municipal town,, 
but in that year the municipality was abolished and the 
provisions of the Village Sanitation Act were applied to the 
village, the fund having an income of about Rs. 1200 
annually. In 1905 a severe epidemic of plague occurred and 
many houses are now deserted. There is a cotton hand- 
weaving industry and a number of traders and moneylenders 
reside here. A ginning factory has been opened. A number 
of orange gardens have been planted in the village lands. 
Mohgaon has a vernacular middle school with a 30 pupils 
enrolled in 1906, a police outpost and a post oihee. A large 
weekly market is held on Saturdays, The proprietor is a 
Muhammadan. 

Mohkher. — A large village in the Chhindwara tahsil, 14 
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miles south of ChhindwAra, with an ®area of 830 acres 
and a population of 2160 persons in 1901, as ag^ainst 21QP 
in 1891. The residents are principally Malis and Brahmans, 
and there are also a number of Telis who ply carts for hire, 
A market is held on Mondays, to which considerable quanti- 
ties of g^rain are broug'ht for sale. Mohkher had formerly an 
export trade in ^/^ 7 , and leather bottles, called hudla^ for hold- 
ing* grain and ghl are made here by Budalgir ChamArs. 
These Chamars consider themselves superior to others 
because they will not tan leather. Glass bangles are also 
made. Mohkher has a vernacular middle school with 130 
boys enrolled, a police outpost and a branch post office. 
The proprietor is a Kunbi. About two miles from Mohkher 
in the forest near Gadmau is a spring, falling over a high 
rock into two pools. These are known as Ramkasa, or the 
RAni’s lake and Rishidoh, the pool of the Sadhus. The 
Rani’s lake has a number of fine fish and these ai'e consider- 
ed to be the spirits of the queens of a legendary Gond king, 
called Dindulha, because he took a fresh wife every day. 
About three miles from the pools are an old fort and well, 
where the king is supposed to have lived and to which it is 
said that an underground passage leads from the Rani’s 
pool. 

Nilkanthi. — A village in the Chhindwara tahsil, 14 miles 
to the south-east of Chhindwara, with a population of about 
200 persons. On the bank of the Tiphana stream near the 
village are the ruins of some temples. The entrance gate 
of the main temple is still standing, and was formerly en- 
closed within a retaining wall about 264 feet long by 132 
wide. It is of the mediaeval Brahmanic style without 
cement, the stones being secured by iron clamps. There 
are also the remains of a small fort called Earkota and of 
a Bhonwara or terrace. On a pillar which appears formerly 
to have belonged to the temple is an inscription, much 
defaced by the sharpening of agricultural implements 
against the stone. It mentions king Krishna III of the 
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Rashtrakuta line, \^ho lived in the lotli century. Another 
ftragfmentary inscription has recently been discovered, g’iving 
the name of the same kingf and .stating- him to belong to the 
Lunar race.* As the name Nilkanthi is an appellation of 
Mahadeo, the temples were probably Sivite. The local 
tradition is that the temples were built by a king called 
Nilkanth whose body lies before them in the shape of a 
block of stone, while his head is 30 miles off in a village 
called Chadni Kubdi. At the latter place an enemy who 
had seduced his wife turned him into a deer and cut off his 
head, upon which his trunk flew back to Nilkanthi and lay 
before the temple of Mahadeo which he had built. The 
proprietor of the village is a Muhammadan. 


Pachmarhi Jagir- — This jagir is split up into eight sepa- 
rate tracts, lying partly in the valley 
Description. . , ... 

to the south-east of the Mahadeo hills 

and partly much further south near the Ma/sa area of the 
Chhindwiy-a tahsil. The area of the jagir is 104 square miles. 
It originally included Pachmarhi village, but about. 1871 
Gov’^ernmcnt acquired the village lands, their area being 
nearly 15,000 acres. The jagirdar preferred receiving other 
land to taking the compensation assessed and 22 villages, 
then reserved as Government wastelands near the jagirdar’s 
southern villages were therefore allotted to him. The estate 
has good saleh {^Boswell t'a serriit(i) and saj {Ter minalia iotnen- 
tosd) forests with a sprinkling of teak. Of the two principal 
slices of the jagir, the Nandora tract adjoining the kh&lsa area 
is open and well cultivated, as is also the detached village of 
Mayawari near Pagara. The lands to the south-east of the 
MahAdeo range are hilly, but contain some valuable timber. 

This jagirdar is a Muasi Korkii, all the others in the 
District being Raj-Gonds. He and 
the jagirdar of Bariam-Pagara are 
hereditary guardians of the shrine of Mahadeo at Pachmarhi. 


Family history. 


^ Sec also the Cnax^ter on History. 
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The jag-ir was orig-inally conferred by the Gond RajSs and 
constituted a single estate in conjunction with those of 
Bariam-Pagara and Harrakot, which are now in the Hoshang- 
dbad District ; but the estate was divided among three 
brothers, and Harrakot was subsequently confiscated from 
its holder for complicity in the Mutiny. In 1859 on the death 
of Mahandar Singh the th^n jagirdar, Pachmarhi passed to 
his brother Garab Singh for life, the direct heir and son of 
the last jagirdar, Sumer Singh, being then a minor. This 
arrangement was sanctioned by the Government of India 
on the unJerstan ding that it was the custom of the family. 
Garab Si igh outlived Suin.^r ^ingh, but on his death, Sumer 
SingiTs son Balwant Singh was lecognised as jagirdar and 
is in posse^ision at present. He is 29 years old. 

In 1901 the population was 5402 persons, being practi- 
cally the same as in 1891. The 
sources.^^'^” density per square mile is 52 persons or 

the highest of any jagir in the District. 
The estate contains 51 villages, of which 6 are situated in the 
Hoshangabad District, and six of those in Chhindwara are 
uninhabited. Most of the villages have one or more hamlets 
wnicli may at any time become separated from the parent 
village, and the returns have therefore a tendency to fluctuate. 
Four villages are held on i tenure by inferior proprie- 

tors. The jagirdar resides at Jhonth. Nearly 15,000 acres or 
30 per cent of ih^ total area are occupied for cultivation and 
about 9 -oo acres are under crop. The small millets, kodon 
and kutki, are principally grown. The Chhindwara-Matkuli 
road with its branch from Kuabadla to Pachmarhi through 
the Mahadeo hills is of great advantage to the jagir. The 
receipts were ascertained in 1895 to be about Ks. 6000, 
excluding the excise revenue. In 1905-06 they amounted 
to Rs. 8000, the greater part being derived from forests. 
The iakoli payable by the jagirdar is Rs, 267. His 
ancestors were accustomed to levy a tax on the 
pilgrims to Mah^deo’s shrine at Pachmarhi, but this was 
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abolished in 1820,’ and a stipend granted in lieu of it. The 
Qimount received by the jagirdSr on this account at present 
is Rs. 320 annually. The estate was taken under the 
Court of Wards in 1894 on account of the mismanagement 
of the then holder, Garab Singh, and was made over to Bal- 
want Singh on Garab Singh’s death in 1906. During the 
twelve years’ management, debts, amounting to Rs. 17,000, 
were paid, and Rs. 12,000 spent on the improvement of the 
estate, while a balance of Rs. 7500 was handed over with it. 
The condition of the estate has greatly improved, and its in- 
come has doubled during this period, in spite of the loss of the 
income from excise and pounds, the compensation paid for 
the resumption of this being Rs. 13,000. A police outpost 
and a school are maintained at Dclakhari. 

Palatwara. — A small village in the Chhindwara tahsil, 3 
miles from Chhindwara on the Pench river, with a popula- 
tion of about 400 persons. A weekly market is held on 
Tuesdays^ to which large quantities of A'^rw-hemp are brought 
for sale during the five months after the harvest. A reli- 
gious gathering also takes place on the last day of Kartik, 
being held in a mango-grove adjoining the river where there 
* is a shrine of Mahadeo, People bring the bones of their de- 
ceased relatives and throw them into the Pench. The fair 
lasts for about twelve days. The village is held in shares 
by different proprietors. 

Pandhurna. — A municipal town in the Sausar tahsil, 
situated about 54 miles south of Chhindwara on the main 
road from Nagpur to BetCil, and on the Jam river. Another 
road leads from^ Pandhurna into Berar. The villages of 
Bamhni and Sawargaon adjoin Pandhurna, being separated by 
the Jam and the small stream of the Lendi, and are included in 
the municipality, their united population being 8904 persons 
in 1901 as against 6058 in 1891. The united area of the 
three villages is more than 4000 acres, of which only about 
20 acres are Government land. There is nothing noticeable 
about t;he town except the market place, which is surrounded 
>5 
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by the largfe houses of the leading- bankers* Some fine 
temples are in course of erection. The site of the towiP 
is threatened by erosion from the Jam river. PandhurnA 
was created a municipality in 1867, and the annual 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs, 3000. 
In 1905-06 they had risen to nearly Rs. 8000, being mainly 
derived from a house-tax. The town stands in the centre of 
a cotton-growing tract, and the people are prosperous, a num- 
ber of well-to-do maiguzars and cultivators of the surround- 
ing villages living in Pandhurna, where accommodation is 
already scarce- Two cotton-ginning factories have lately 
been opened and a pressing factory is under construction. 
There is a considerable trade in cotton and also a hand- 
weaving industry. Glass and lac bangles and fireworks are 
also manufactured. A large weekly market is held on 
Fridays, at which several hundred head of cattle are brought 
for sale besides other articles. If the contemplated railway 
connecting Nagpur with Itarsi should pass Pandhurna, its im- 
portance will be greatly increased. The local institutions 
comprise a first-grade vernacular middle school with 250 pupils 
enrolled in 1906, a municipal sarai and a dispensary which 
has been located in the old fort. There are a police Station-* 
house, a branch post office and a sub-registration office. The 
proprietor of Pandhurna is a wealthy Marwari or Palliwal 
Brahman. A curious local custom may be noted. On the 
night of the Pola festival the village kotwar plants a palas tree 
(Buiea frondosa) in the bed of the jAm river. Next day the 
people of Pandhurna contend with those of the adjoining vil- 
lage of SAwargaon for the possession of the tree. Stones 
are thrown and wounds are frequently inflicted. But in the 
end the Pandhurna people must always get the tree, or some 
calamity will occur during the year. The custom is celebrat- 
ed in honour of Chandi Devi. 

Partabgfarh-Pagara Jagir. — This estate stretches from 
the khalm area of ChhindwAra tahsil 
northwards up to the Nerbudda valley 


Description. 
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Historical notice. 


fn the north of the District, between Pachmarhi and Batk&- 
Ifarh. Its southern part lies on the g:reat hill chain of the 
Chhindwara tahsil, and the centre and north are situated in 
the valley to the east of the Mahadeo rang-e. The area of 
the jagir is 494 square miles, and it occupies about a third of 
the whole area of the jagirdari estates, of which it is much the 
largest. The open valley to the north is occupied by the 
Mahuljhir, Chawalpilni and Khunia mukasa estates and 
patches of black soil occur here. The Pench river takes its 
rise in the Motur estate on the main hill-range. Motur was 
tried as a sanitarium for soldiers in preference to Pachmarhi, 
but the water-supply being deficient and the surroundings 
unattractive, it was abandoned. Motur gives its name to a 
geological group of the Gondwana system. 

The jagir was formerly united with Harrai and Sonpur 
and was seized by Rajba Sha, a son of 
Sangram Sha, the last holder of the 
three estates, from his brother, the legitimate heir. Rajba 
Sha was deported to Chanda for complicity in Appa Sahib’s 
rebellion, and in 1826 the Partabgarh estate was conferred on 
his son Ranjit Sha. The Mahuljhir, Chawalpani and Khunia 
* estates were, however, conferred in mtikasa tenure on three 
sons of Anand Sha, third son of the common ancestor 
Sangram Sha. The descendants of these grantees still hold 
and pay nothing to the jagirdar. The estates have been parti- 
tioned, but the head of the family in each case still takes the 
forest revenue and the cesses, though they successfully 
resisted a similar claim on the part of the jagirdar of Partab- 
garh-Pagara. ^ The Motur estate is held free of revenue b}- 
a family who claim to be an offshoot of the Almod jagirdSrs. 
Ranjit ShA’s son, Mahipat Sha, died in 1878, and the estate 
was then taken under the Court of Wards on behalf of his 
minor son DrigpAl Sha. But this boy died in 1902, soon 
after attaining his majority and the jSgirdar of Harrai then 


^^Order No. 53, dated 4th August id8j, of the Chief Commissioner. 
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succeeded to PartShgarh-Pagfara ancf holds the two 
estates. • 

The population in 1901 was 19,489 persons, having 
decreased by more than 5 per cent. 

^°resourceL"*^ during- the preceding decade. The 
density of population is 40 persons 
per square mile, and the jagir has 176 villages, of which 
45 are uninhabited. Of the mukasa estates held free 
of revenue, Chawalpani and Mahuljhir each contained 12 
villages at settlement, and Khunia and Motur each had 8 
villages. Some 22 other villages are also held by grantees 
as dowry or on service tenure, and their possessors are 
recorded as inferior proprietors ; but the jagirdar realises 
the forest revenue and local rates from these. Of the total 
area 69,000 acres or 22 per cent, are occupied for cultivation, 
and 85,000 acres are covered by tree-forest. The cropped 
area is 39,000 acres, the principal crops being kodon-kutki 
(13,000), gram (3600), •and wheat (2000). tn 1895 the 
receipts from the estate were found to be Rs. 20,000, ex* 
eluding those from excise. In 1905-06 they were Rs. 42,000, 
more than half the income being derived from the estate 
forests. The takoH payable is Rs. 739. The principal* 
village is Pagara, lying below the hills at the southern 
extremity of the estate. There is a post office here, while 
Tamia and Chawalpani have both a post office and a police 
outpost. 

Pench River. — A river which rises in the Motur estate and 
flows east^Jthrougl^ th e" C ti fnndwaf^ talisil with a slight 
southe rjy m^hnatio n Seoni border ; here it 

turns sharply south, forming the boundary between Seoni 
and Chhindwara until it enters the Nagpur District, and 
falls into the Kanhdn near Kamptee. I<r> crosses the 
Piparia road near Belgaon, the Narsinghpur road near 
Singori, and the Seoni road near Jhilmili. Of its total 
length of 120 miles, about 100 miles are in the ChhindwAra 
tuhsih Its width is 500 yards near Naghora in NSgpur. 
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The river is said to g’et its name from its zig--zag- course, 
^efich meaning- a screw. The Pench drains an extensive area 
of country within the hills, and its upper reaches among- the 
hills and forests north of Bhimgarh, and the falls near Matoli 
in the Nagpur District afford sdme picturesque scenery. 
Fora large part of its length the valley of the river is little 
cultivated, and is clothed with teak forest. Its principal 
affluent is the Kulbehra, and other less important ones in the 
ChhindwAra District are the Rechan, Khajri and BohnA. 
Extensive deposits of coal exist in the upper Pench valley. 
The fairs of Jamunia and Palatwada are held on its banks 
in the Chhindwara District, the bones of the dead being 
thrown into the river at the latter fair. Some reaches of 
the Pench afford excellent mahseer-fishing. 

Pipla Narainwar. — A large village in the Sausar 
tahsll, about 6 miles south of Sausar, on the Jam river. 
The village takes its name from the pipal tree, and it is 
also caUed ‘ Bhungara ka Pipla’ after a well-known 
Kwnbi resident of that name. It is known as NarainwAr on 
account of a temple of Vishnu, which has recently been built. 
The population was nearly 3300 persons, both in 1901 an 
1891. The old site was destroyed by the encroachments of 
the Jam river, and a new village has been laid out with re- 
gular roads. Many proprietors and cultivators of other 
villages live in Pipla for the sake of comfort and society, and 
go out to their own villages to carry on cultivation, some 
having a second house there. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, to which cattle and other commodities are 
brought for sale. The village has a primary school, and a 
branch post office. The proprietor is a RAjput. 

Raghadevi. — A small village in the Sausar tahsil, about 
io miles froffi RAmAkona on the east of the Nagpur road^ 
There is a temple of Mahadeo here in a cave, to which 
access is obtained from the side of a well. It is supposed 
that an underground passage leads from this cave to 
MahAdeo’s cave at Pachfnarhi and that the god fled through 
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this when pursued by the demon BhainsS/ur. The priest in 
charge of the tempie is a Gond Bhumka, A small fair i» 
held on the festival of ShivrAtri in February-March and 
lasts for three days, the site being in reserved forest, A 
few temporary shops are opened for the sale of vessels and 
provisions. The proprietor of the village is a Brahman. 

Ramakona. — A large village in the Sausar tahsil, 6 miles 
from Sausar and 28 miles from Chhindwara on the Nagpur 
road and standing on the Kanban river. Adjoining 
konS is another village called Sitapar, and the two villages 
received their names because Rama and Sita are supposed 
to have sojourned here. The population was more than 
1300 persons in 1901, having increased by about 150 during 
the previous decade. Ramakona has the most important 
weekly market in the District, held on Sundays. Grain and 
cotton from Chhindwara are brought here by the cultivators, 
and sold to cartmen and other agents who carry them to 
Nagpur. Several hundred carts assemble, and the road is 
often blocked for nearly a mile. The opening of the railway 
may have the effect of decreasing the importance of the 
bazar. Wheat is the staple chiefly dealt in, and a number 
of cattle are also sold. On the 6th day of Phagun (February- * 
March) a fair is held in honour of Vithoba, whose temple 
stands on the Kanhan river. Vithoba was an incarnation 
of Krishna who appeared in Pandharpur near Poona,* and 
the image in the temple is believed to have been brought 
from Pandharpur by a local Kunbi saint called Hira- 
man. He is said to have been a poor labourer, and 
having committed a theft, becanie a religious mendicant in 
atonement for it. Every year on the 6th day of Phagun 
he fed the people, and once, when ghl ran short, he 
had water brought from the Kanhan, and turned into 
ghl ; and after all the people had eaten of it profusely, the 
same quantity of ghl was thrown back into the Kanhdn. 
This saint flourished about fifty years ago. The fair lasts for 
about five days, the attendance being from 10,000 to 20,000 
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persons, and the^ people bathe in the Kanhan. Bowls of 
^curds and milk are broken, and let fall on to the heads of 
the people in honour of Krishna, the idea being- that all the 
people thus eat in common. Some 300 temporary shops 
are opened for the sale of jewellery, cloth, vessels and 
provisions, and there is also some trade in cattle. RamakonS 
has a primary school, a police outpost, a post office, a dak 
bungalow and a sarai. The proprietor is a Brahman. 

Satpura — A r ange o f hills i n the c entre of India. 

The name, whicji is m odern, origin- 
posi- ally belonged o nly to the hills which 
divide the Nerbudda and Tapti valleys ^ 
i n Nimar (Central Provmces), and which wtTrc styled the sat 
ptitra or seven sons of the Vindhyan mountains. Another 
derivation is from sat para (seven folds), referring to the 
numerous parallel ridges of the range. The term Satpura is 
now, however, customarily applied to the whole range, 
which, commencing at Amarkantak in Rewah, Central India 
(23° 40' N,, 81^ 46' E.), runs south of the Nerbudda river, 
nearly dow n to the western coast. The Satpuras are some- 
times, but incorrectly, included under the Vindhya range. 
Taking Amarkantak as the eastern boundary, the Satpuras 
extend from east to west for about 600 miles, and, in their 
greatest depth, exceed 100 miles from north to south. The 
shape ot the range is almost triangular. From Amarkantak 
an outer ridge runs south-west for about 100 miles to the 
Saletekri hills in the BalaghSt District, thus forming, 
as it were, the head of the range, which, shrinking 
as it proceeds westward from a broad tableland to two 
parallel ridges, ends, so far as the Central Provinces are 
concerned, at the famous hill fortress of Asirgarh. Beyond 
this point the Rajpipla hills, which separate the valley of 
the Nerbudda from that of the Tapti, complete the chain 
as far as the Western GhSts. On the tableland comprised 

^ The article on the Satpura Hills is a reprint from the draft arti- 
cle fpr the Iniperial Gazetteer* 
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between the northern and southern faces ®of the rang^e are 
situated the Districts of MandlS, part of Balaghat, Seoni^, 
Chhindwara, and Betol. 

The superficial stratum covering the main Satpura range 
is trappean, but in parts of all the 

Geological forma- central Provinces Districts which it 
tion. 

traverses, crystalline rocks are upper- 
most, and over the Pachmarhi hills the sandstone is also 
uncovered. In Mandla the higher peaks are capped with 
laterite. On the north and south the approaches to the 
Satpuras are marked as far west as Turanmal by low lines 
of foot-hills. These are succeeded by the steep slopes 
leading up to the summit of the plateau traversed in all 
directions by narrow deep ravines hollowed out by the 
action of the streams and rivers, and covered throughout 
their extent with forest. 

Portions of the Sa.tpura plateau consist, as in the Mandla 
and the north of the Chhindwara 

Featur^s^^^of the District, of a rugged mass^ of hills 
hurled together by volcanic action. 
But the greater part is an undulating tableland, a succession 
of bare stony ridges, and narrow fertile valleys, into which * 
the soil has been deposited by drainage. In a few level 
tracts as in the valleys of the Machna and Sampna near 
Betol, and the open plain between Seoni and ChhindwSra, 
there are extensive areas of productive land. Scattered 
over the plateau isolated flat-topped hills rise abruptly from 
the plain. The scenery of the northern and southern hills, 
as observed from the roads which traverse them, is of 
remarkable beauty. The drainage of the Sdtpuras is carried 
off on the north by the Nerbudda river and to the south 
by the WaingangO, Wardha and Tapti, all ofc which have 
their source in these hills. 

The highest peaks are contained in the northern range 
rising abruptly from the valley of the 
Heights. Nerbudda ahd generally sloping dowif 
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to the plateau, but towards the west the southern rang^e 
^as the gfreater elevation. Another noticeable feature is 
a number of small tablelands lying* among the hills at a 
greater height than the bulk of the plateau. Of these 
Pachmarhi (3530 feet) and Chikalda in Berar (3664 feel) 
have been formed into hill stations, while Raigarh (2200 
feet) in the Balaghat District and Khamla in Betal (3700 
feet) are famous grazing and breeding grounds for cattle. 
DhOpgarh (4454 feet) is the highest point on the range, 
and there are a few others of over 4000. Among the 
peaks that rise from 3000 to 3800 feet above sea-level, the 
grandest is Turanmal (Bombay Presidency), a long, rather 
narrow tableland^ 3300 feet above the sea and about 16 
square miles in area. West of this the mountainous land 
presents a wall-like appearance both towards the Nerbudda 
on the north and the Tapti on the south. On the eastern 
side the Tasdin Vali (Central India) commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding country. The general height 
of the plateau is about 2000 feet. 

The hills and slopes are covered by forest extending over 
some thousands of square miles, but 
much of this is of little value owing 
to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a system 
of conservancy, and to the shifting cultivation practised 
by the aboriginal tribes, which led to patches being 
annually cleared and burnt down. The most valuable 
forests are those of the sdl tree {Shorea robusta) on the 
eastern hills, and the teak on the west. 

The SStpura hills have formed in the past a refuge for the 
aboriginal or Dravidian tribes, driven 
S'.,"™”””- <>“• »y tho advance of 

Hindu civilisation. Here they retired 
and occupied the stony and barren slopes which the new 
settlers, with the rich lowlands at their disposal, disdained 
to cultivate, and here they still rear their light rain 
crops of millets which are scarcely more than grass, barely 
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ticklingr the soil with the plough and el^ng out a scanty 
subsistence with the roots and fruits of the forests, an<^ 
the pursuit of gfame. The Baigas, the wildest of these 
tribes, have even now scarcely attained to the rudiments of 
cultivation, but the Gonds, the Korkos and the Bhils have 
made some progfress by contact with their Hindu neigh* 
hours. The open plateau has for two or three centuries 
been peopled by Hindu immigrants, but it is only in the last 
fifty years that travelling has been rendered safe and easy 
by the construction of metalled roads winding up the steep 
passes, and enabling wheeled traffic to pass over the heavy 
land of the valleys. Till then such trade as there was, was 
conducted by nomad Banjaras on pack-bullocks. The first 
railway across the Satpura plateau, a narrow-gauge exten- 
sion of the Bengal-Nagpur line from Gondia to Jubbulpore, 
was opened in 1905. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
from Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs through a break in the 
range just east of Asirgarh, while the Bombay-Agra branch 
road crosses further to the west» 

Sausar Tahsil.^ — The southern tahsilof the District, lying 
between 21** 28' and 21“ 55' N, and 
78'' 20' and 79“ 16' E, The southern « 
range of the Satpura plateau forms generally a well-marked 
line of division between the Sausar tahsil lying to the south 
of it and the Chhindwara tahsil, and the Sausar tahsil may 
be considered broadly to form in respect of its agriculture 
and population a part of the Nagpur plain. The total 
area is 1103 square miles or 24 per cent, of that of the 
District. Four principal tracts may be distinguished, two 
being extensions of the hill country and two low-lying. Of 
the two former, the Khamarpani pargana is situated in the 
east and the Ambara taluka in the west of the tatsil. Khamdr- 
pSni is high-lying with small plateaus and a central valley. 
It is largely covered by forest and forms a well-known cattle- 

^ The description of the tahsil is taken from Mr. Montgomerie's 
Tahsil Report, 
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breeding- tract, ^ts reputed unhealthiness acts as a bar to 
•the immigration of cultivating castes. The second hill 
tract extends irregularly from the north along the west and 
towards the centre of the tahsil, being mainly included in 
the Ambara pargana. The first low-lying area may be called 
the Pandhurna valley, and runs in an irregular line from 
the western hills to the Nagpur border, occupying the 
south-east of the tahsil. This valley has some real black 
soil, but no such large expanse as the Chhindwara plain. 
A block of irregular hills divides the Pandhurna valley from 
the most characteristic part of the tahsil, the Sraisar tract, 
which covers the greater part of the Mohgaon pargana. 
Lying in the centre of the tahsil on both sides of the Nagpur 
road, this tract is of a light, often shallow soil, carefully 
cultivated, carefully manured, and sown with cotton and 
juar, to the exclusion of almost all crops except the sub- 
sidiary tor, popaf or beans and mong. 

The population of the tahsil in 1901 was 121,148 persons 
as against 1 20,45 r 1891 and 110,809 
Population. 1881. Between i88r and 1891 the 

population increased by 9 per cent. , and during the last decade 
' by 0*6 percent., the tahsil having been only slightly distressed 
in 1897, though it suftered severely in 1900. The density 
of population was 1 10 persons per square mile, being ■ 
slightly less than in the kfUilsa area of Chhindwara. The 
tahsil has three towns, Sausar, Pandhurna and Mohgaon 
and 472 villages, according to the village lists, of which 
53 are uninhabited. The most important villages are 
Lodhikhera (4181), Pipla Narainwar (3254) and Berdi 
(2737), and fifteen other villages besides these contained 
more than 1000 persons in 1901. The Khamarpani and 
Ambdra parg^nas are inhabited chiefly by Gonds who still 
constitute a quarter of the whole population, while the 
principal cultivating castes are Kunbis and Bhoyars. The 
stronghold of the Kunbis is the cotton-juSr country of the 
Sausar group. They are excellent cultivators with a fairly 
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g^ood standard of living, and spend more oV their marriages 
than the Kurmis. The Bhoyars are excellent all-roun<^ 
cultivators and prefer mixed holdings of spring and autumn 
crops, such as are found in the P^ndhurna valley. A number 
of Ahirs, who are professional cattle-breeders, reside on the 
Khamarpani plateau. 

The representative soil of the tahsil is light coloured and 
friable. Only i6per cent, of the cultivat- 
Agfric jltiire. area contains black soil, about a fifth 

is classed under the moderate soil morand II, and the remain^ 
der is covered by the so-called inferior soils, retiiriy khatdl and 
iardL Much of thisland however, with careful cultivation and 
manure, produces valuable crops of cotton and juSr. Of the 
total area, 332 square miles or 30 per cent, are reserved as 
Government forests, and 136 square miles or 12 percent, con- 
sist of private forest and grass land. Of the village area of 
759 square miles, a proportion of 63 per cent, was occupied for 
cultivation in 1905-06 as against 58 per cent, at last settle- 
ment, and 44 per cent, at the 30 years* settlement. The 
cultivated area in 1905-06 was 282,000 acres. Mr. Mont- 
gomerie considered that 153 square miles remained available 
for cultivation at the time when he wrote, of which 38 square . 
miles have since been brought under the plough. The statis- 
tics of cropping at last settlement and during the years 
1900-06 are shown on the following page. 
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each Crop on the total 
cropped area in 1 905.06* 
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The gross cropped area increased steadily from 228,000 
acres at settlement to 260,000 in 1905-06, without that# 
decline in the famine years which is so noticeable in other 
Districts. The staple crops are cotton and juSr which 
together cover three-fourths of the whole area. The pulses* 
arhar, mOng popat 2^x0, grown mixed with them, usually 
in the ninth or twelfth row to mark off divisions in the .main ’ 
crop for weeding purposes. Wheat is only growQ in the 
Pandhurna valley and the Khamarpani tract to any appreci- 
able extent. The cultivation in Sausar is very careful as is 
requisite for the soil, which repays good husbandry, but 
yields little to the sloven. Castor is grown as a minor 
crop in place of jagnl in Chhindwara. There is practically 
no irrigation or double-cropping. 

The land-revenue demand at the 30 years* settlement was 
Rs, 99,000 and fell at 69 per cent, of 
Land revenue. assets. It was raised at the recent 

settlement to Rs. i *25 lakhs, giving an increase of 24,000 
or 24 percent, on the revenue immediately prior to revision 
and falling at 58 per cent, of the assets, which amounted to 
Rs. 2’i6 lakhs. The cash rental was Rs. 1*76 lakhs. In 
1904-05 the demand for cesses was Rs. 16,500, which has * 
been reduced by the abolition of the patwari cess and Addi- 
tional Rate to Rs. 7000. The tahsll has 28 ryotwari villages 
paying a revenue of Rs. 2340. At the 30 years’ settlement 
the tahsil was divided into the parganas of Pandhurna with So 
villages, Mohgaon with 213 and Khamarpani with 116. At 
last settlement the old parganas were divided with slight 
modifications into the following assessment groups : — The 
Khamarpani pargana formed the Khamarpani group with 
114 villages ; the Mohgaon pargana was divided into the 
Sausar group with 157 villages in the centre, jChicholi with 
15 villages to the south-west* and Ambar^ with 44 villages 
to the north-west ; while the Pandhurna pargana became 
the Pandhurna group with 89 villages. The average rent- 
rate per acre was R. 0-12-2 as against R. 0-9-9 for the 
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District as a whole, and the revenue rate R. 0-7-1 1. 
Sausar was the most hig’hly assessed group with a rent- 
rate of R. 1-0-7. The rates for the other groups were : 
PSndhurna R. 0-10-6, Chicholi R. 0-9-1 1, Khamarpanl 
R. 0-8-7 Ambara R. 0-4-7. 

The tahsil is divided into two Revenue Inspectors’ 

circles with headquarters at Pan- 
Miscellaneous. i • 4. £1 

dhurna and Ramakona and into 67 

patwSris’ circles. It has three police Station-houses with 
headquarters at Sausar, Pandhurna, and Bichhua and 
ftve outposts. 

Sausar Town. — The headquarters town of the Sausar 
tahsil, Chhindwara District, situated in 21“ 40' N. and 78** 
48' E. on the Chhindwara-Nagp ur road, 34 miles south of 
Chhindwara on the main road to Nagpur. Us area is 
nearly 4000 acres and the population was 4785 persons in 
1901 as against 4707 in 1891. The name is supposed to be 
derived fjrom chaunsar^ a game played with cowries on a 
pattern of lines resembling the sails of a wind-mill, as the 
arrangement of the streets of Sausar bears some resem- 
blance to this pattern. The town is situated on sloping 
ground on the banks of the Bagh stream, over which a 
stone bridge, carrying the Nagpur-Chhindwara road, was 
erected in 1905, The village of Sausar belongs to the 
descendant of the Deogarh Gond Raja, being assessed with 
him on a permanent quit-rent of Rs. 4300. His agent 
resides in an old mud fort in the town. The population is 
mainly agricultural, and there are a number of Malis who 
grow sweet potatoes and other garden crops by irrigation. 
There is also a cotton hand-weaving industry. Weekly 
markets are held on Monday and Thursday. Sausar was 
created a municipality in 1867, and the average receipts for 
the decade ending 1901 were Rs. 1700. In 1905-06 the 
receipts were Rs.3600 and were mainly derived from a house- 
tax. Hitherto the income of the municipal committee, after 
paying for its staff and for the town schools, has barel}’ 
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sufficed to make the most elementary provision for sanitation. 
The town has very little trade. Sausar has a vernacular 
middle school with 140 pupils enrolled in 1905-06, a dispen- 
sary and a sarau There are also the tahsil office, police 
Station-house and post office, and an inspection bungalow. 

Sonpur Jagir. — A jagir estate lying between those of 
Harrai and Partabgarh in the north-east of the District and 
adjoining the khfilsa area of the Chhindwara tahsil. It is 
situated on the main hill chain of the Chhindwara tahsil 
and consists partly of open plateau land and partly of 
broken hill and valley. The Bamhni taluka also belongs to 
Sonpur, but is divided from it by Partabgarh and Batkagarh. 
Bamhni is in the valley to the north of the great hill chain, 
but its soil is scarcely superior to the rest. The area of 
the jagir is 188 square miles. Sonpur was formerly includ- 
ed in the Harrai jagir, but was seized by Chain Sha from 
his minor nephew, the jagirdar of Harrai, about i8i8. Chain 
Sha was, however, deported for complicity in the rebellion 
of Appa Sahib and died at Chanda and in 1826 the j^gir was 
conferred on his son Sone Sha. In 1867, when the latter’s son 
Jugraj Sha held the estate, the Settlement Officer recorded 
that the families of his four brothers would be entitled each 
to a one anna six pie share on partition, which, however, 
they did not desire at that time. But one of the families 
subsequently brought a suit for their share and obtained 
a decree from the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. ^ Sub- 
sequently to this, however, a sancid was issued declaring the 
jagir impartible. The other branches hold a number of 
villages for their maintenance, the jagirdar receiving the forest 
revenue, and, as a rule, the local cesses, though in some cases 
the delivery of these was withheld at settlement. The present 
holder is Bhikham Sha. He is 40 years old. Tile jagirdSr’s 
headquarters are at Dhanora (population 708), at a distance 
of 37 miles from Chhindwara, but he is not on good terms 
with his brothers, and has for some time been residing at 


^ Case No* i of 1870. 
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AmarwAra in the ChhtndwSra tahsil, where his sons attend the 
school. The population in igot was 9712 persons, having 
decreased by 15 per cent, during the previous decade. The 
density is 52 persons per square mile, and the estate has 61 
villages, of which only one is uninhabited. Twenty villages 
are held on mukdsa tenure or free of revenue. The soil in 
part of the estate is suitable for the growth of spring crops. 
Of the total area, 42,000 acres or 35 per cent, are occupied 
for cultivation, and 36,000 are covered by tree-^forest. The 
cropped area is 28,000 acres, the principal crops being kodon- 
kutki (9000) and wheat (4600). The Chhindwara-Narsingh- 
pur road is of advantage to the estate, but there is consider- 
able room for improvement in the communications of the 
interior, where there are splendid forests of teak. In 1895 
the annual receipts were found to be Rs. 13,000, 
excluding those from excise. In 1905-06 they amounted to 
Rs. 11,000. The takoli paid prior to 1867 was Rs. 9 in cash, 

30 seers of chirmji and two seers of honey. The present 
o 

takoti is Rs. 467. The estate is not well managed, and the 
jSgirdar is indebted. The District Council maintains a 
school at Dhanora. 

TaiXlia. — A small village in the Pagara jiigir, 35 miles 
north of ChhindwAra on the Piparia road. Its area is more 
than 3000 acres and the population was 800 persons in 1901 
as against under 200 in 1891. T^mia has an elevation of 
3726 feet and overlooks the valley of the Denwa and the 
Mabadeo hills lying beyond it. In the valley below is the 
novel and refreshing sight of the deep green of a stil forest, 
and across the valley the precipitous southern face of the 
Mahadeo hills is rich in the colouring of its sandstone and 
carved by the action of the rain into a half-formed colonnade 
of pillars.^^ A tank was constructed in the famine of 1897, 
and presents a picturesque appearance. The village has a 
primary school, a police outpost and a post office, and there 
is an inspection bungalow. 

^ Mr» Montgomerie*s ChhindwAra Settlement Report, p. is. 
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tJmreth.^A large vtliage in the ' Chhindwara tahsll, i$ 
miles west of ChhindwHra on the old Beta! :road and at the 
source of the Kulbehra river. The old road , to Pachmarhi 
branches off from Unireth. Its area is 3600 ^res and the 
population in 1901 was nearly 2000 persons, having increas- 
ed by 300 during the previous decade. The village stands on 
poor sandy soil in the hilly country, but sugarcane, potatoes 
and other vegetables are raised by irrigation. A weekly 
market is held on Sundays and an annual fair takes place 
after' Holi for the celebration of Meghndth or the swinging 
ceremony. Formerly the Bhumkd or village p>iest was 
swung round by a hook inserted in his back, but now he is 
only secured to a cross-beam by a rope. The people make 
offerings of goats, the body being taken by the owner, while 
the heads are divided between the Bhumka, the kotwSr 
and the village carpenter, the last being probably included 
as the maker of the post and cross-beam used in the 
swinging ceremony. More than 100 goats are scfmetimes 
slaughtered and cash offerings are also made, which are 
divided between the BhumkS and the mSlguzftr of the village. 
The ceremony and the offerings made are no doubt intend- 
ed to secure the prosperity of the crops. On the Sunday 
before the Meghn&th ceremony, a large market is held^ 
known as the Ldoni bazar, this being an occasion on which 
moneylenders settle their accounts with the cultivators. 
Umreth has a primary school and a Mission girls* school, 
aided by a Government grant, a police station-house and a 
post office* The proprietor is a M&rwflri Banift. 
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